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PREFACE. 


The second and the concluding volume of the Sadhana- 
mald is now presented to the public as No. XLT in the 
Oaekwad's Oriental Series. The first volume published 
in 1925 contains 170 Sadhanas while this embodies 142 
making a total of 312 Sadhanas. These are all short 
works of Tantric authors the names of whom in some 
cases only are known, while in others they are not 
known. This volume contains in accordance with our 
promise an introduction dealing with the problems 
connected with Vajrayana and a general index. 

The second volume opens with a series of Sadhanas 
(Nos. 171-190) devoted to the worship of Kurukulla in 
a variety of forms. Kurukulla is followed by Usnisa- 
vijaya (191), Sitatapatra (192), and Vajracarcika (193). 
Then come the five great protectresses, or Pancama- 
haraksa deities as they are called, beginning with Maha- 
pratisara, to whom three Sadhanas (194-96) are ascribed. 
She is followed in quick succession by the other great 
protectresses, namely, Mahamayuri (197), Mahasahasra- 
pramardani (198), Mahamantranusarini (199), and Maha- 
sitavati (200). These deities are very popular even now 
in Nepal and every devout Buddhist is required to keep 
a MS of Pancaraksd in which directions to worship these 
goddesses along with their appropriate Mantras are given. 
The next Sadhana (201) is also devoted to the Maha- 
raksa deities, but this is in a shorter form than the one 
that comes after under No. 206. The intervening Sadha- 
nas are ascribed to Mahapratyahgira (202), Dhvajagra- 
keyura (203), Aparajita (204), and Vajragandhari (205). 
Three Sadhanas are then reserved for the worship of 
Vajrasrhkhala (207-09). Her Sadhana is followed by 
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one of Dhvajagrakeyura (210), and two of Usnisavijaya, 
one in prose (211) and the other in verse (212). Vasu- 
dhara the consort of Jambhala comes next and the 
popularity of the goddess is shown by the attribution of 
no less than four Sadhanas (213-16) to her worship. 
Vasudhara is closely followed by another most powerful 
and popular goddess known as Vajravarahi who forms 
the subject-matter of an authoritative Buddhist Tantra. 
No less than eleven (117-127) Sadhanas are attributed 
to Vajravarahi who is recognized also by the names of 
Parjnaloka and Jvalamukhi when worshiped in 
different Mandalas. Nairatma, an emanation of Akso- 
bhya, then appears and to her four Sadhanas (128-131) 
are ascribed. Vajrayogini the next goddess is also a 
powerful and awe-inspiring deity, and she is the subject- 
matter of an authoritative Buddhist Tantra known as 
the V ajrayoginUantra ; to her worship there are seven 
Sadhanas (132-138) in the Sadhanamala. Then follows 
a series of Sadhanas devoted to the worship of Heruka 
who is probably the mightiest god in the whole pantheon 
and is the subject of a popular Tantra entitled the 
Herukatantra. Heruka is conceived in a variety of 
forms and to each of these forms several Sadhanas are 
attributed. Mahamaya or the four-faced and the four- 
armed Heruka has two Sadhanas (239-240) ; the two- 
faced Heruka with or without the Sakti has nine (241- 
249) ; while Vajradaka or the three-faced and six-armed 
Heruka, who is also called Saptaksara, because of the 
seven-syllabled Mantra ascribed to him, has the two 
next Sadhanas (250-251). The two subsequent Sadhanas 
(252-253) deal with the processes of Bdhyapuja (external 
worship) and Hastapujd (worship with hand) of 
Cakrasamvara a form of Heruka who is so called 
when he takes the Sakti Vajravarahi ; the union 
of the two is the subject-matter of the Gakrasamvara- 
tantra. The next Sadhana (254) is devoted to the 
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worship of Buddhakapala who is none but Heruka himself 
with four arms and represented as united in Yoga with 
his Sakti Citrasena. This also is the subject-matter of 
yet another Tantra by name Buddhakapalatantra. The 
last Sadhana (255) in the Heruka series is again devoted 
to the worship of Cakrasamvara or Heruka who is 
associated with his Sakti Vajravarahi. The next 
Sadhana (256) gives four one-syllabled Mantras and 
explains the results obtainable therefrom. Then 
come Vajrahuhkara (257) and Mahabala (258) to each 
of whom one Sadhana is ascribed. To Hayagriva, also 
called Paramasva, no less than three Sadhanas (259- 
61) are ascribed, while the two subsequent ones Trai- 
lokyavijaya (262) and Vajraj valanalarka (263) get only 
one Sadhana each. Several Sadhanas then follow for 
the worship of a rather fearful but popular deity named 
Bhtitadamara (264-67) who in his turn followed by 
another popalar Vajrayana deity known as Yamari or 
Yamantaka with a red or blue form: to the latter no 
less than thirteen (268-280) Sadhanas, some in prose 
and a large majority in verse, are devoted. The deity 
who follows next is Vighnantaka and is rather unfortu- 
nate to get only one Sadhana (281) squeezed in between 
a Sadhana of Yamantaka and his Balimantra (282). 
Maitreya the future Buddha to whom only one Sadhana 
(283) is given shows vividly the apathy displayed towards 
this mighty personality of primitive Buddhism by the 
Vajrayanists. The case of Jambhala the god of wealth, 
however, is different, and the eagerness with which 
this Buddhist Mammon was worshipped is indicated in 
the sixteen Sadhanas (284-299), some in prose and others 
in eloquent verse, contained in the book. Then follow 
seven Sadhanas (300-306) for the worship of a fierce god 
Mabakala who is also conceived in a variety of forms. 
Mahakala is followed by Ganapati who, though origi- 
nally Hindu, readily found a place in the Vajrayana 
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pantheon; to him one Sadhana is awarded. Rajasri 
Tara comes next (308) and the subsequent Sadhana (309) 
contains a panegyric of the same goddess. She is 
followed by Pitha Tara in one Sadhana (310), while the 
next (311) gives the Mdlamantra of the same deity. 
The last Sadhana (312) in this volume and in the 
Sddhanamdld is ascribed to Mahahala whose Mandala 
with all attendant deities is described in detail. 

This volume presented the same peculiarities of 
language as the previous one, but the work of editing 
the present volume was rendered more difficult, as for 
the most part we had to depend on the worst MSS 
among the lot. The Sddhanamdld itself is difficult and 
when handicapped with very incorrect MSS the 
difficulties are naturally augmented. This is one of 
the reasons for the delay in bringing out the present 
volume and for its imperfections. Only two examples are 
here quoted as specimens showing the difficulties of the 
editor in arriving at a correct reading especially without 
the help of Tibetan Lamas or the voluminous Tangyur. 
While editing Sadhana No. 165 two readings offered 
themselves as etc. and ’fsTSTF", 

and it was a problem to choose one from the two as 
both appeared to be quite in order. It took us a few 
days before we could arrive at the correct reading as 
wsrco and reject the reading as incorrect. It 

can be seen that the Sloka in question represents a 
Mantra of Vajravina Sarasvati : Om Picu Picu Prajhd- 
vardhani J vala J vala Medhdvardhani Dhiri Dhiri Buddhi- 
vardhani Svdhd. The words and wu?; there- 

fore stand for the symbol # in the beginning of the 
Mantra before Picu. Vajradhara is either the Adibud- 
dha or the Dhyani Buddha Aksobhya who has the 
Vajra as the recognition symbol. Now both Vajradhara 
and Aksobhya originate from the Bij mantra (germ-sylla- 
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ble) Hum. Therefore the reading ‘ Vajradhara ’ be- 
comes out of the question as the first symbol of the 
Mantra above seated is Om and not Hum. But who is 
this Cakradhara (holder of the disc) ? The disc as 
might be remembered is the recognition symbol of 
Vairocana whose other name — and it is a rather peculiar 
■one — Cakradhara, is here given in order to conform to 
the exigencies of metre. Now when we turn to the 
Advayavajrasangraha (p. 41, 1. 8) we find as the germ- 
syllable of the Dhyani Buddha Vairocana, and thus 
one query is settled. 

The other is also quite peculiar. In a Sadhana 
{No. 296) for Jambhala we meet with a passage where 
all the three available MSS present the preposterous 
reading wiw i In this there are two 

letters in excess of those required by the metre. It 
presented what seemed to us in the beginning an un- 
surmountable difficulty but ultimately we solved it in the 
following manner, and we do not know whether our solu- 
tion is correct or incorrect. The copyists especially the 
modern ones in Nepal have certain bad habits, one among 
them being the introduction of the letter ir between u and 
? making, for instance, as i In the present pas- 

sage depending as we did on their bad habit the two jt 
letters were omitted ; and as H is often written as cT the 
letters oeffRro were changed into i This gave us a 

little more intelligible passage as tfr^rr^ , 

“ May he protect you who are afraid of the horrors of 
rebirth.” 

Before closing this Preface we have to express our 
gratitude to a number of distinguished persons and schol- 
ars. Our grateful thanks are due first to His Highness 
the Maharaja Sir Chandra Shamsher Jang Bahadur Rana, 
Prime Minister of Nepal for kindly lending us a beauti- 
ful and well-written MS of the Sddhanamald from the 
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Darbar Library ; to Sir Philip Hartog, Kt., M.A., C.I.E., 
for kindly procuring a rotograph copy of an invaluable 
palm-leaf MS from Cambridge; to Sir John Marshall 
Kt., Ph.D., D.Litt., Messrs. R. D. Banerji, M.A. and 
K. N. Dikshit, M.A., three officers of the Archaeological 
Department for supplying us with photographs which 
are reproduced in the introduction ; to Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Dr. Haraprasad Shastri of Calcutta for help 
rendered to us in many directions ; to Dr. S. K. Das of 
Dacca for helping us in collation; and Mr. N. K. Bhatta- 
sali, M.A. of the Dacca Museum for allowing us to 
reproduce some of his photographs in the present 
edition. We continued to receive the same gener- 
ous and ungrudging help from our esteemed assistant 
Pandit Lalchand Bhagwandas Gandhi as in the first 
volume, in proof reading and in valuable suggestions. 
Another assistant Mr. Mahadeva Ananta Joshi prepared 
the index for which we record our cordial thanks. 


Baroda, 
9>ih July, 1927. 


EDITOR. 



INTRODUCTION. 

§ 1. Magic in ancient India. 

The belief that man is able by his exercise to con- 
trol the unseen powers and force them to act in accord- 
ance with his own will has been prevalent in all 
countries and in all times. This is by far the most 
primitive belief of humanity and on this perhaps rests 
the mighty foundations of science, religion and magic. 
Magic may be said to be present whenever power over 
the unseen is believed to be inherent in some meaningless 
ritual ; and such belief becomes a religious concept when 
the seat of power is considered to be resting outside the 
sphere of man’s deliberate control. Magic in the opinion 
of the leading anthropologists must necessarily be false 
and barren, for were it ever to become true and fruitful 
it would no longer be magic but science. Magic on 
analysis resolves itself into a mistaken application of the 
laws of the association of ideas by similarity and conti- 
guity. Legitimately applied these same principles jdeld 
science and illegitimately applied they yield magic. ^ We 
can see therefore that between science and magic there 
exists a very thin veil, and we can venture to suggest 
that from magical speculations primarily science springs 
into existence. The fundamental difference that seems 
to exist between science and magic is that while in 
science we always get the expected result from a given 
cause, magic either fails to show any results or shows 
them only occasionally. Religion is opposed to both 
magic and science because it is dependent on the 
assumption that the course of nature and human life is 
controlled by personal or hypothetical beings superior 
to man. 


1 See Hasting’s Encyclopaedia af Religion and Ethics : article on Magic. 
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Belief in magic is another name for superstition. 
If materials were available this superstition could he 
traceable right up to the beginning of the creation ; and 
superstition exists now in more or less aggravated 
form in almost all civilized countries. Superstition 
may therefore he called the basic weakness of the human 
race. India is therefore no exception, and the three 
principal religions of ancient India, Buddhism, Jainism 
and Hinduism alike shared belief in magic. In India the 
course of tlie development of magical conception can be 
traced through a continuous literature without a break 
for over three thousand years, and the different phases of 
development find expression in the Rgveda, the Brah- 
manas, Atharvaveda, Kalpasutras, Dharmasutras, Pura- 
nas, the Tantras and tlie Pancaratras, 

Rebellion against Nature on the part of the Indians of 
hoary antiquity is manifest in two diametrically opposite 
ways; they will please her, pacify her, coax her and 
obtain from her their own necessities. This has been 
more or less the attitude of the Vedic Aryans towards 
Nature ; when the desired results were obtained they 
were attributed to the mercy of the gods who are none 
but the manifestation of Nature herself ; in case of 
failure they could do nothing but to offer further pane- 
gyrics or oblations with a view that they may be pleased 
ultimately to grant their desires. But in the event of 
their prayers not being granted attempts were made to 
coerce Nature by rituals, sorcery and necromancy. These 
first made their appearance in tlie Atharvaveda which 
though popular among one section of Hindu community, 
continued, nevertheless, to exercise its influence, and 
culminated in the full-fledged magical system of the 
Tantric age. Even Kautilya recommends to the king to 
seek the help of magicians to avert calamities to the 
State. The Puranas abound in stories relating to the 
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success of magic. Later on Sukracaryya warns the kings 
not to trifle with those who handle Mantras and Tantras. 
But at no time in the history of India did the Indian 
mind display more symptoms of disease verging almost on 
lunacy than was shown during the mediaeval period, espe- 
cially from the latter part of the seventh century down to 
the advent of the Muhammadan power in India. This 
period of Indian culture may justly be called the period 
of Tantric culture or more properly the Tantric Age. In 
their attempt to coerce Nature the Indians of mediaeval 
times brought ruin on themselves as if by reaction. 
They grew over-enthusiastic over what they thought to be 
psychic culture, and went on with their multifarious 
practices for training their mind and for developing 
psychic power, with ceaseless regularity and devotion. 
During this Tantric Age, practically nothing but Tantras 
and works on allied subjects were committed to writing. 
This literature assumed gigantic proportions with the 
contributions of two mighty religious sects of India, and 
they wove round them a veil of nefarious awe and mys- 
tery. The extent of the literature created by them can be 
gauged by the fact that only a nominal catalogue of all 
Tantric works of the Buddhists translated into Tibetan 
alone comprises three big volumes. The influence 
created by the magicians of the Tantric age is even now 
paramount in India, and throughout the length and 
breadth of this country people are steeped in supersti- 
tion. The mighty Western civilization has not been able 
to lift this veil of superstition from the Indian mind 
during the century and a half of British administra- 
tion. The magicians of the present day, however, 
do no longer wield that sort of magical power which 
their ancient confreres are believed to have done 
in the past, but nevertheless they are making 
capital of the old reputation of Tantrism, and because 
the Indian people are very superstitious an extra- 
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ordinarily large number of Tantric impostors and vaga- 
bonds are allowed to live on public charities. They wear 
a mystic dress and talk in a mystic manner calculated to 
mystify the hearers. Superstition has such a strong- 
hold on the Indian mind that it will readily believe in an 
absurd story if it is connected with a Sadhu, or a temple 
or a god, or in a highly imaginative and magical story, 
rather than in an actual happening which may be a little 
outside every day experience. It is impossible to say 
indeed whether the literate or illiterate people are more 
superstitious but there is no gainsaying the fact that the 
womenfolk as a class are superstitious to an extent hardly 
conceivable. 

Magic as it finds expression in the Tantric literature 
of India has some uniqiie features unlike similar litera- 
ture in other countries. Whatever was best, ennobling 
and beautiful in ancient India, in the Pre-Tantric age, 
was incorporated by the Tantras. Tantric litera- 
ture contributed a great deal to such pseudo-sciences as 
Astronomy, Astrology, Medicine, Alchemy, Chiromancy, 
Horoscopy, Divination and Prognostics. It is an 
admixture of religion, philosophy, science, superstition, 
dogmas and the five Makaras. It is a pity this wmiiderful 
literature in which is locked up the cultural history of 
India during the whole of the Tantric age has not received 
adequate attention from scholars engaged in Indological 
research. Some partial exploration of the Hindu Tantras 
has indeed been made in the recent years but the literature 
of the Buddhist Tantras has been greatly neglected and 
left alone. Let us therefore — the Sadhanamala being a 
Tantra — devote our attention to this branch of Indian 
literature and try to find out what light the study of this 
and other cognate works throw's on the condition of 
India and Indians of the Tantric Age. 
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§ 2. The Tantras. 

Both Hindus and Buddhists were alike prolific 
writers of Tantras and the literature extant on them is 
wonderfully extensive. One of the reasons why the 
word ‘ Tantra ’ cannot he defined but can only be des- 
cribed is because of the fact that an astonishing number 
of subjects come within its purview, not to speak of 
its own numerous subdivisions. The Buddhist Tantras 
in outward appearance, are similar to the Hindu Tantras 
but in reality there is no similarity between them neither 
in subject-matter, nor the philosophical doctrines 
embodied in them, nor in religious principles. 
This is not to he wondered at since the aims 
and the objects of the Buddhists are widely different 
from those of the Hindus. It is difficult to determine 
when and \mder what circumstances the word ‘ Tantra ’ 
came to be employed in the sense in which it is used in this 
literature, nor is it possible to trace the origin of the 
Tantras or the people who first introduced them. To 
any careful student of Sanskrit literature it will be 
evident that when the magical practices become extreme- 
ly popular with one section of the Indian population, 
the other section takes them up and incorporates them in 
its religion, mostly in a modified form so as to suit its 
ovTi requirements and tenets ; and this process of emer- 
gence and relapsing goes on continually. The Vedic 
sacrifices as performed by the orthodox Brahmanic 
society in the very earliest times attracted a large 
number of converts on whom the orthodoxy laid 
down its foundation, and it can very easily be imagined 
from what we find noAv that people in those days 
looked upon these sacrifices and the Brahmins perform- 
ing them with superstitious awe and reverence. The 
sacrifices were at one time very popular, especially in 
the pre-Buddhistic period, and as a matter of fact, no 
undertaking of any consequence was hazarded without 
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a sacrifice immediately preceding it. Sacrifices were 
performed mostly for obtaining happiness in this, 
the next and future lives. The results of these sacrifices 
could never be ascertained with scientific regularity, and 
it appears therefore all the more strange that sacrifices 
even at the present day should be so popular in Southern 
India, especially, in Travancore, and that we should hear 
even now of sacrifices being performed on a gigantic 
scale and at enormous cost. Buddhism came in when 
sacrifices were the order of the day and when numer- 
ous animals were immolated and eaten in monster 
assemblies. In Asoka’s time also we find sacrifices and 
the free use of meat in the assemblies very jiopular. 
That the very first of a long series of rock edicts of 
Asoka should deal with the stoppage of such assemblies 
displays the great influence sacrifices with their 
cooked meat exercised on the minds of the Indian people. 
On the dismemberment of the Maurya Empire, the 
sacrifices prohibited by the great Buddhist Emperor 
revived with great vigour under the Samavedi f^uhgas, 
and two sacrifices were performed on a grand scale in the 
very capital of the king who insulted the orthodox 
sacrifice. 

Though Buddha was antagonistic to all sorts of 
sacrifices, necromancy, sorcery or magic^ he nevertheless 
is credited ivith having given instructions on Mudras, 
Mandalas, Yogas, Tantras, etc., so that prosperity in 
this world, by virtue of these, could be attained by his 
less advanced disciples who. seemed to care more for this 
world than for the Nirvana preached by him. India in 
Buddha’s time was so steeped in superstition that any 
religion which dared forbid all kinds of magic, sorcery 
and necromancy would hardly be able to withstand 

1 See for instance Brahmajalasutta (in Digka Nikaya) where Buddha 
condemns all kinds of ‘ Vijja's' which are ^ tiracchUna ^ or crooked. In pp. 
such kinds of knowledge are enumerated and condemned. 
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popular oppositions. A clever organiser as the Buddha 
was, he did not fail to notice the importance of incorporat- 
ing magical practices in his religion to make it popular 
from all points of view and thereby, attract more 
adherents/ though it does not appear that he himself 
ever believed in their efficiency. So long we Avere 
ignorant about the Buddha’s attitude towards the Tantric 
practices excepting a few meagre references in Pali 
literature and were unable to determine the time of 
their introduction in Buddhism but i^antaraksita and his 
disciple Kamalasila brought out this connection very for- 
cibly in the Tattvasangraha and its commentary, stating 
fully the reasons which made the Buddha to incorporate 
them in his system.^ The Tantras and Mantras have 
been practised by the Buddhists since the time of the 
Buddha, but unfortunately we do not possess any con- 
nected account of them except a few works on the Dharanis 
which were translated into Chinese early at the beginning 
of the Christian Era. These Dharanis are onty unmean- 
ing strings of words which are said to confer great merit 
Avhen muttered repeatedly for a number of times. Then 
comes the Avorship of Buddha in the Prajhaparamita 
AAUth all the paraphernalia of worship such as we find 
in Tantric AAorship for obtaining Avorldly happiness. 
Then follows the different recensions of Prajnaparamita, 

5 A clear proof of this is to be found in his doctrine of Iddhis which were 
obtained by the more advanced disciples. The means of attaining Iddhis or 
Iddkipado are also indicated. The number of Iddhipadas are four. A’iz., 
Chando, ATriyam, Cittam, A'imamsa. Pali Dictionary, p. 157. In Cullavaga V. 8. 
Buddha condemns Bharadvaja for wantonly showing his miraculous power for 
a bowl of sandal wood. 

2 Tattvasangraha, p. 905 — 

M -S) I II 

Kamalaiila adds— ^ \ "sfui: 
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its Sutra, Hrdayasutra, its Dharani, the recitation of all 
of which confers the benefit of reading the whole of the 
Prajnaparamita. 

Side by side, the Pauranic literature attracted a 
large number of people by their wonderful stories hold- 
ing out a promise of an award of merits to be gained by 
hearing the Puranas and practising the rites and observ- 
ances recommended therein and worshipping the gods 
described in them. The Puranas in a very popular form 
continued vigorously to wield their influence on the 
minds of the superstitious people of India right up to the 
time of the Muhammadan conquest and after that 
in a more or less acute form up to the present 
time. The flood of the mighty Western civili- 
zation may generally be held responsible for the total 
annihilation of public discourses on the Puranas and 
allied literature in many parts of Eastern India ; 
the same forces are now at work everywhere in other 
parts of India also. 

Moreover, the conception of gods and goddesses 
in the Pauranic literature was so very attractive 
that the Buddhists in later times could not help 
incorporating the idea of godhead in their religion ; and 
when they actually did this they deified all important 
personalities of Buddhism, together with the deification 
of a large number of Buddhistic ideas and philosophical 
concepts along with a few purely Hindu gods such as 
Ganesa, Sarasvati, etc. The Buddhists busied them- 
selves with producing a variety of literature on the 
Tantras, and during the Tantric age thousands of works 
were written. These works Avere readily transmitted 
through the Himalayan passes to Tibet, Mongolia, 
and thence to China and Japan and their 
influence made a large section of the population 
in these countries believe in gross magic and 
superstition. The Tantric AAmrks, especially of the 
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Buddhists, whose originals in Sanskrit are lost, are now 
preserved in translations in the pages of the Tibetan 
Tangyur. The developments on Tantra made by the 
Buddhists and the extraordinary plastic art they 
developed did not fail again to create an impression on 
the minds of the Hindus, and they readily incorporated 
many ideas, doctrines and gods, originally conceived 
by the Buddhists in their religion and literature.^ The 
bulk of the literature which goes by the name of the 
Hindu Tantras arose almost immediately after the Bud- 
dhist ideas had established themselves, though after the 
Tantric Age, even up to the last century, Tantric works 
were continued to be written by the Hindus. 

Having thus given a survey of the history of 
Tantric literature and the mutual interchange of ideas, 
doctrines and concepts in this branch of literature, we 
will now proceed to give a definition or rather a descrip- 
tion of what is ordinarily meant by the word ‘ Tantra.’ 
Many scholars have tried to show what the Tantra con- 
tains, but each and every one of their descriptions are 
partial and insufficient ; they are bound to be so 
because the writers of Tantras were most erratic, and 
never followed any definite plan. Moreover, the defini- 
tion which holds good in the case of the Hindu Tantras 
is not found adequate when applied to the Buddhist 
branch of this literature. Therefore the definitions of 
Tantra as given by critical students are not unlike 
the description of an elephant given b^^ a number of 
blind men. 

The Hindus will not call any work a Tantra which 
does not include the following subjects among many 
others, for instance, the stories of the creation and the 
destruction of the world, the mystic charms, a descrip- 
tion of the abode of the gods, and of holy places, the 

1 Hindu goddesses like Mahacinatara, Chinnamasta, Kali, etc., were 
originally Buddhist. See Infra. 
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duties of men in the four stages of life and of the posi- 
tion of the Brahmins, a description of the abode of ghosts 
and other nocturnal beings, of the mystic figures, the 
origin of magicians and celestial trees, of the position of 
the stars, and discourses on old stories, meanings of 
technical terms, description of vows and observances, 
distinctions between purity and impurity, enumeration 
of the characteristics of males and females, account 
of the duties of the king, the customs of the age, 
and of the rules of law and of spiritual subjects.^ 
The Hindus distinguish this 6astra from two others 
of a similar kind which go by the names of Agama 
and Yamala. They treat of certain subjects which are 
not covered by the description of the Tantra given 
above. The Agama to be called an Agama must include 
besides the stories of the creation and the destruction of 
the world, the mode of worshipping gods and goddesses 
and the way of obtaining perfection and Piirascarana 
(repetition of Mantra according to a definite number) of 
mystic charms, the practice of six cruel rites and 
four kinds of meditation and austerity.^ The literature 

S^TTirT li 

rT^r I 
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whicli is known as Yamala contains an account of 
creation, astronomical speculations, daily ceremonies, 
the order of ceremonies, aphorisms, division of the four 
castes and various sub-castes and of the customs and 
manners of the time.^ 

The characteristics of Tantra, Yamala, and Agama 
are given in almost every important Hindu Tantric 
work. The definitions are not all alike and rarely give 
a complete idea, and aU the definitions taken together 
will not suffice to give a true account of the entire 
contents of this enormous literature. In the defini- 
tion given above it will be seen that speculations on 
alchemy, medicine, divination, astrology, horoscopy and 
many similar pseudo-scientific subjects are not included 
in it though they frequently make their appearance in 
Tantric literature. 

Similar features present themselves in the Tantras 
of the Buddhists and, the range of the numerous subjects 
treated of in this literature will be evidenced by the two 
volumes of the Catalogue of Tibetan Tangyur in the 
‘ Bibliotheque Nationale ’ in Paris so far published by 
P. Cordier. To understand the bulk of the Tantric 
literature of the Buddhists we must first take into 
account that it is distributed among the three grand 
divisions into which later Buddhism was divided, 
namely, the Vajrayana, Sahajayana, and Kalacakrayana. 
Besides these there were other minor Yanas with no 
marked individuality, such as the Tantrayana, the 
Bhadrayana, etc., which may be said to have originated 
from the Vajrayana, the principal Yana among the three 
mentioned above. Moreover, we must also consider the 
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numerous divisions of each of these three powerful Yanas 
and many less powerful systems in all of whom the 
Buddhist Tantric literature showed its great interest. 
The Tantric literature was mainly written by the 
Vajrayanists called Vajracaryyas, and the Siddhas 
whose number is reputed to be eighty-four. 


§ 3. Origin and Development of Vajrayana. 

The Buddhist Tantras belong more properly to 
Mahayana and not Hmayana with its subdivisions of 
Sravakayana and Pratyekayana, though it is quite 
possible that their followers had also some sort of magi- 
cal practices current amongst them.^ The SadJianamala 
seems to lead us to infer that the Tantras were a devel- 
opment of the Yogacara school which evolved out of the 
Sunyavada of the Madhyamakas ; but the form or the 
branch of the Mahayana that was directly responsible in 
this matter seems to be a tertium quid which is known 
as Vajrayana, and about which very little is known to 
the students of Buddhism. The Sadhanamdld belongs 
to the Vajrayana proper and throws immense light 
on the aims, objects and practices of the people profes- 
sing this peculiar religion ; we shall therefore attempt to 
give a connected account of Vajrayana which we have 
been able to piece together from the Sadhanamala and 
other Tantric texts discovered by us. 

In the Sadhanamala, the word Mahayana occurs 
twice ^ and from these references we can assume that the 


1 In Mahavagga SBE vi, 34, 1, 2 we read of the magical powers of the whole 
family of a layman, and of special Iddhis obtained by more advanced Buddhists 
by the practice of Iddipadas (v. 1,5,7; vi, 15, 8). We read also of the Bhikkhus 
carrying bowls made of human skulls and carrying odd bits, bones and dirty 
water. (Oullavagga v, 10, 2, 3). In the BrahmajdlasHtta there is a long list of 
superstitious and magical practices which must have been then in existence. 
(P. 9fi). 

2 P. 4, ; p. 225^ tjli ?rt;;nr I 
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Tantrie religion was only an outcome of Mahayana and 
that the Vajrayana acknowledged its suzerainty. The 
Mahayana in the opinion of the Vajrayanists is co- 
extensive with what they called Dharma^ which they 
considered as eternal and to which was given a more 
important place in later Buddhism, than was assigned 
to Buddha himself. The word Siinya occurs almost on 
every page in the present work, but, so far as it can be 
ascertained, this Sunya does not represent the Sunya as 
conceived by the Madhyamaka school and which is 
defined as 



or, in other words, 

To the Madhyamakas both the subject and the 
object are 6unya in essence ; there is no reality either of 
the mind or of the external world. Obviously, this is a 
position which is not desirable for the Vajrayanists 
because to them a positive aspect in the Vijnana is ab- 
solutely necessary. Moreover, the Madhyamaka school 
is not referred to anywhere in the book except in one 
place where it is in the form of an epithet, Madhyania- 
karuceh, to one of the authors of the Sadhanas, namely, 
Dharmakaramati. But if the Sadhana is analysed 
ample evidence will be found to prove that it belongs 
more to Yogacara than to Madhyamaka. The word 
Yogacara occurs in the Sadhanamald twice only * but 
the Vijnanavada as formulated in this school of thought 


1 sadhanamala, p. 225— VtT ITCW I 

- Sarvadarvanamhgraha, p. 23. 

3 Advayavajrasatiigraha, p. 19, 11. 21-22. (G.O.S. edition No. XL.) 


4 P. 210— fTB ^ I 
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is explained in many places in the book/ and this leads 
us to infer that the Vajrayana is a direct development 
of the Yogacara school and the Vijnanavada it inculcates. 

The word Vajrayana occurs tmce^ in the Sadhana- 
mdla and it is characterised as ‘ the path which leads to 
perfect enlightenment’ or what they call in Sanskrit 
AnuttarasamyaksambodJii. Vajrayana literally means 
the ‘ adamantine path ’ or vehicle, but its technical 
meaning is the “Sunya Vehicle” wherein Sunya is used 
in a special sense to represent Vajra. The reason why 
Sunyata is called Vajra is given in the undernoted couplet: 

II® 

“ Sunyata is designated as Vajra because it is firm, and 
sound, and cannot be changed, cannot be pierced, cannot 
be penetrated, cannot be burnt, and cannot be des- 
troyed.” 

The Mahayanists differ from the Hinayanists in 
several important points, though for both of them the 
realization of Sunyata which leads to the cessation of 
sujBEerings is imperative. But the methods followed by 
the two branches of Buddhism are widely different, if 
not altogether antagonistic. The Hinayanists are very 
keen on obtaining liberation for themselves by their own 
efforts, without looking into the condition of suffering 
humanity. They obtain Nirvana, and freedom from 
sufferings and the consequential repetition of births and 
rebirths, and virtually an extinction of self altogether. 
But it must be remembered that even if they are able to 


1 For instance, p. 73, ; pp. 93-4, ?f»IT 

VrUVI'f<#r4^Rrt*i. .; p. 146, etc. 

2 p. 225, *! ^ Ti’c iffi ; p. 421, 

3 Quoted from Yogaratnamala in the Bauddha Gan O Doha, p. 8. Also from 
V ajraseJchara in Advayavajrasamgraha, p. 23, 11. 23-4. 
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gain Nirvana they cannot know the perfect truth or 
remove the veil which conceals the transcendental truth, 
nor can they impart the knowledge of salvation to 
others. 

The Mahayanists on the other hand do not care for 
their own salvation; they are more solicitous about the 
deliverance of their felloAv creatures who are in the grip 
of constant suffering than about their own. They are not 
afraid of the Samsara or the cycle of birth and rebirth in 
the same sense as the Hinayanists are, but they are 
always ready to undergo any troubles and sufferings if 
these lead even in a small measure to the spiritual up- 
lift of all beings. Their compassion for the sufferings of 
humanity actuates them to renounce their merits or 
even their salvation; but they are able thereby to re- 
move the veil covering the transcendental truth and 
become omniscient.^ This ideal of a Mahayanist finds 
expression in the Karandavyuha where the example of 
Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva is set up, who refused to 
accept his Nirvana, though fully entitled to it, until all 
creatures of the world were in possession of the 
En d h i knowledge and obtained freedom from the world- 
ly miseries.^ They therefore keep their chain of Vijnana 
ever active for the benefit of all. It is said that the 
Mahayanist, or more properly a Bodhisattva, obtains 
omniscience only after he has crossed the ten Bhumis 
such as are described in the Dasabhumilca /^astra. 

This then may be considered the goal of every 
Bodhisattva and can be obtained either by following the 
tenets of the Sunyavada or the Vijnanavada. The 
Madhyamaka theory of Nirvana is Sunya or a state 

1 B. Bhattacharyya : Foreword to the Tattvasahgraha (G.O.S. No. XXX) 

2 Samairami's Edition, p. 21— ^[(Hr eeubcsi 
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about which neither existence, nor non-existence, nor a 
combination of the two nor a negation of the two can be 
predicated. But in Yogacara which seems to be only a 
later development of the original Sunyavada the element 
of Vijnana or a positive element is present in addition to 
Sunya or the Naira tmya or non-Ego. The Bodhi mind 
is a chain of Vijnana which is changing every moment, 
the Vijnana of the previous moment giving rise to the 
Vijnana of the next moment with the same memory, 
quality, conformations, etc., and this process goes on 
until the Vijnana attains either omniscience or extinc- 
tion or Nirvaiia after having eliminated all impurities.^ 
But once omniscience has been attained the chain of 
consciousness will not strive further for Nirvana 
(extinction) but will engage itself in the spiritual uplift 
of all beings ; it can only get rest or extinction when the 
whole “World is delivered. 

Now this is the sort of Nirvana to which the 
Vijnanavadins will lead their followers. In this Nirvana, 
as w'e have alreadj^ pointed out, there are two elements : 
Vijnana. and i^unya. The Vajrayana w hich is the direct 
outcome of the Vijnanavadin school introduced a new 
element, or the element of Mahasukha or ‘ eternal bliss ’ 
and happiness. It introduced further the theory of the 
five Dhyani Buddhas each presiding over one of the five 
Skandhas or ‘elements,’ and formulated the theory of 
Kulas or families of each of the Dhyani Buddhas emerg- 
ing out of them in times of need. It introduced the 
worship of Saktis in Buddhism for the first time, and a 
host of other things including a large number of gods 
and goddesses, their Sadhanas, panegyrics, etc. Let us 
now try to trace the origin of this new type of religion 
by a reference to all available materials. 


1 Tattvasangraha (G.O.S.'No. XXX), p. 75— 
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Taranath is probably right in saying that Tantrism 
existed from very early times and was transmitted in 
the most secret manner possible from the time of Asahga 
down to the time of Dharmakirti/ Asahga who was a 
brother of Vasubandhu (280-360) must have flourished 
in the first half of the 4th century, and Dharmakirti, 
who is not referred to by Hiuen Thsang but is referred 
to by I-Tsing very probably belonged to a period between 
600-650 A.D. So it can be seen that during a long 
period of nearly three hundred years Tantrism was 
handed down from Gurus to disciples in the most secret 
manner possible before its followers could swell in number 
so as openly to declare themselves ; and it seems quite 
possible that Saraha, Nagarjuna, Luipada, Padmavajra, 
Anahgavajra and finally Indrabhuti were the chief 
masters to boldly and publicly preach their doctrines and 
exhort people to follow their tenets and practices, 
though the names of some other Gurus are also heard in 
the period intermediate between Asanga and Dharma- 
klrti. 

It is indeed very difficult to point our finger to the 
scripture from which Tantrism drew its inspiration ; but 
a perusal of Padmavajra’s Guhyasiddhi, a grossly Tantric 
work, leads us to infer that it was the Ouhyasamdja 
which was regarded as the most authoritative work of 
the school. Padmavajra not only advocates the doc- 
trines, tenets and theories embodied in the Oubyasamaja 
in all matters but also gives a succint digest of the work 
which he designates ^risamaja in his treatise. Other ^ 
writers also, for instance, Indrabhuti in his work en- 

1 Taranatha’s Geschichte, p. 201. 

“ For instance— <1 * 1 T *1 cfv i 

fo^pTl fN II 

{Oriental Institute MS 13,124, fol. 4.) 
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titled the JnanasiddM acknowledges the OuJiyasaondja as 
a work of great authority and gives a summary of some 
of the chapters and topics dealt with in this work/ 
Thus it appears to us quite probable that this was the 
original work from which Tantrism drew its inspiration. 
It is believed to have been delivered in an assembly of 
the faithful by the Sarvatathagatakayavakcitta. The 
work which is written in the form of a Sahgiti is consi- 
dered as highly authoritative, even now, amongst Vajra- 
yanists and is regarded as one of the Nine Dharmas of 
Nepal. ^ This is probably the first work of the Tantra 
school, and Asahga quite conceivably may have had 
something to do with it, as it is commonly believed that 
the Tantras were introduced by him, from the Tusita 
heaven where he was initiated in mysticism by Maitreya.® 
But of course, this view cannot be said to be definite, or 
to be based on sufficiently strong evidence, and it is 
very doubtful whether we will ever be in a position to 
trace the origin of the Tantra in the most precise manner 
possible. 

It cannot be denied that in the very beginning of 
early Buddhism and even when Mahayanism sprang up 
in later times, a very strict discipline was enjoined on 
the followers of the faith. On the Bhiksus the rules 
were very strictly put into operation ; for instance, they 
must not have anything to do with women, must not 
take any food that is forbidden. Wine, flesh, fish, 
appetisers and many similar objects of enjoyment were 
specially forbidden. The rules were indeed good and 


1 Here the Tantra is characterised as Srisamajottara, meaning probably the 
Second Part of the Guhyasamaja. The Jnanasiddhi is in the course of publica- 
tion in G.O.S. 

2 Bendall ; Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. p. 70. 

s See for instance, Waddel : Lamaism, p. 128. Evidence of Hindu Tantras 
also favours the theory that the Tantras were imported from outside. See Nepal 
Catalogue, Vol. II, Preface, p. xviii. 
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were very attractive in the time of Buddha but inas- 
much as they were unnatural their followers could be 
uxpected to follow them only for a certain time but not 
always or for centuries. It was wholly absurd to expect 
obedience to such strict disciplinary measures from all 
members of the Sahgha even in Buddha’s lifetime, if 
not for centuries after his Mahaparinirvana. And after 
all what would be the result ? Freedom from births and 
rebirths is only a possibility, and the success at best is 
only questionable. The members of the Sahgha must 
have revolted from time to time against these unnatural 
rules of discipline and party quarrels on such points 
were already in evidence in the second great Council when 
the Mahasahghikas were expelled from the Church by the 
Sthaviras because the latter were unwilling to make any 
concessions on ten minor points of discipline. Rebellion 
against the rules on broader and more importaint mat- 
ters of discipline must have been in existence amongst 
the monks,^ but they could not create a party of their 
own which would sufficiently be able to cope with the 
orthodox section which was sure to go against them and 
denounce them as heretics. Those monks who saw 
salvation only in leading a natural life went on devising 
plans and probably by writing what we call the original 
Tantras which were secretly handed down through their 
trusted disciples who could practice the rites only in 
secret. These Tantras are in the form of Sangltis 
and are said to have been delivered by the Buddha in 
an Assembly of the Faithful. It is in this Sanglti form 
that all new ideas were introduced into Buddhism and 


1 In the Vinayapitaka SBE we hear of monks who used to send wreaths of 
flowers to wives, daughters, young women and female slaves, to sit on one seat, 
lie on one bed, one mat, one coverlet with the wives and daughters and young 
women and female slaves, to eat food any time, to drink strong drinks, to 
dance, to sing, and play music and all these together in every combination. 
Buddha heard of this and sent some of his trusted disciples to carry Pnbbajaniya- 
kamma against them. Cullavagga, 1—13. 
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the Sangitis, we must remember, were very powerful 
agencies in the introduction of innovations. 

The orthodox followers of the faith were sure to 
challenge anything that had not been said by the Buddha 
and that seems to be the reason of the great popularity 
of the Sanglti literature. The original Tantras of Bud- 
dhism were also therefore in the Sanglti form wherein 
were inculcated doctrines which were diametrically 
opposed to the teachings of Buddha. Easy methods 
leading to happiness in this world were held out in this 
literature ; easy paths leading to salvations were shown ; 
great parade was made of the merits to be gained by the 
repetition of the Mantras, Dharanis, panegyrics and 
worship of gods. But everywhere any casual reader can 
detect a desire on the part of the authors to thwart all 
unnatural rules and regulations imposed on the followers. 
These disciplinary regulations gradually slackened down 
one after another, and ultimatelj'^ when the Vajrayanists 
gained in power and got an overwhelming majority a 
general revolution was declared against the Mahayana 
orthodoxy which in course of time dwindled to nothing- 
ness as it was powerless to fight against the growing 
disorder amongst the Tantrics. 

The Vajrayanists were however conscious that they 
were doing something which was against religion and 
morality, and covert hints to justify their action are not 
altogether infrequent in their literature. Indulgence in 
five Makaras cannot be said to be conducive to the good 
of anybody in any religion; to gain emancipation 
through the agencies of women such as was advocated 
in Vajrayana did not also fail to create a baneful im- 
pression on the minds of their followers. Hence we find 
on their part a keen desire to justify their broad princi- 
ples, and examples of this kind may prove interesting. 
The responsibilities of the Bodhisattva indeed are verjr 
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heavy entailing untold sacrifices. They have to sacri- 
fice everything for the good of suffering humanity, 
they have to sacrifice their family, children, worldly 
enjoyments for the benefit of all beings in order to 
lead them to the path of salvation. The Bodhisattvas 
cannot obtain their salvation even if they are entitled to 
it. But they must remain in existence and must strive 
for the uplift of all. If these Bodhisattvas commit little 
mistakes such as taking wine, being in the company 
of women, indulging in good food, fish, meat, etc., 
certainly these should not be taken into account in view 
of the colossal sacrifices the Bodhisattvas were daily 
making for the good of others.^ 

Later on this idea changed, and the Vajrayanists 
gave a blank charter by boldly declaring that there is 
nothing in the world that cannot be done by the 
Bodhisattva who has taken a vow to emancipate the 
world. It is of course very interesting to note in this con- 
nection that ultimately in the Tantric literature the vow 
to emancipate the world was reduced to a mere conven- 
tion, and though every Vajrayanist had to express this 
pious wish, indulgence in all actions for which common 
men are ordinarily doomed to hell were the only things 
practised by them to attain Siddhi. Indrabhuti who 
was one of the greatest diffusers of Tantrism says in his 
Jnanasiddhi that by those identical actions which make 
ordinary men rot in hell for hundreds of crores of cycles, 
the Yogis obtain emancipation.^ They went a degree 


1 Compare: Gittaaodhajiaprakarana in JASB, LXVII, p. 178: 

I 

Hiirre ^ ii 

- Jnanasiddhi, p. 32, si. 15. 
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still further and in an authoritative Tantrie work we 
find the following still bolder declaration : — 

ftlifei ^rilf^TSlt f^RIN II ^ 

“These three worlds as a whole have been created 
by Vajranatha for the enjoyment and the good of the 
worshippers.” 

But the Sadhaka has to see that his mind is not 
troubled or that he is not attached to anything, meaning 
thereby to any special food or special woman. If the mind 
is troubled once the emancipation will be difficult to 
obtain.^ The crowning remarks were given by Anartga- 
vajra where sanction for hideous immorality is given 
in apparently very harmless words. He says “ without 
Prajnaparamita emancipation is not possible, and 
Prajnaparamita resides in every woman. Emancipation 
can only be obtained by coming in contact with any 
woman whether of low origin or high or whether mother, 
sister or other near relatives.” * Vajrayanists went 
beyond due limits in their spite against the strict rules 
of morality, and they violated all of them and plunged 
headlong into the worst immorality and sin, and practised 
a religion which has been characterised by RajaRajendra 
Lai Mitra in the following most significant words : — 

“Seeing however that the work in which they 
occur is reckoned to be the Sacred Scripture of 

1 Prajnopayaviniscayasiddhif p. 23, ^1. 31. 

- Ibid, p. 24, i\, 40 : — 

cTOT ANT SlTfiff ST WSi: I 

g II 

3 Cf. Pmjnopayaviniecayasiddhi, pp. 22 ff. — 

II II 
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millions of intelligent human beings, and. their 
counterparts exist in almost the same words in 
Tantras which are held equally sacred by men who 
are by no means wanting in intellectual faculties of 
a high order, we can only deplore the weakness of 
human understanding which yields to such delusions 
in the name of religion, and the villainy of the 
priesthood which so successfully inculcates them.” 

Probably in the course of time the Vajrayanists 
would have stepped back and brought in a more healthy 
tone in their religion, but by the time a reaction could set 
in the Muhammadans, were already up and doing, and 
with one stroke of their sword purged India for good of 
these horrible priests of immorality and lawlessness by 
killing every monk they could meet on the streets and by 
looting the rich monasteries which were the strongholds 
of mysterious and highly objectionable hosts of priest- 
hood engaged in still more objectionable rites and 
practices. It is indeed a pity that the Hindus, and also 
the Jainas to a certain extent, could not throw off the 
worthless and immoral practices enjoined in the Tantras 
even when Buddhism was stamped out of India. The 
reason for this is not far to seek. The attractive practices 
enjoined in the Tantras, combined with the scandalously 
superstitious nature of the Indian people proved very 
lucrative for the unscrupulous priests who continued 
to fan the fire all along. All Sampradayas as they are 
called are nothing but organisations for feeding worthless 
and idle priesthood. They are supposed to minister to 
those householders who are constantly practising 
impious actions and daily gaining in sins. These 
gigantic organisations therefore are more or less the 
outcome of superstitious belief on the part of ordinary 
mortals and in these alone the residue of the once 
* popular Tantrism now finds its expression. 
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Further, the Vajrayana incorporated many leading 
tenets of Mantrayana ivhich was a form of Mahayana 
Buddhism, where Mantras, Mudras, Mandalas, and gods 
were given the greatest prominence for the attainment 
of Siddhis or else Nirvana or omniscience. The earliest 
hook of this class is the VidyadharapUaka which has 
been characterised by Hiuen Thsang as belonging to the 
canonical literature of the Mahasahghikas. But this 
unfortunately is not available to us in original Sanskrit 
and we cannot say anything with regard to its subject 
matter or the particular tenets inculcated therein. But 
the case of the other work entitled the Manjusrlmulakalpa 
discovered by the world famous scholar the late Maha- 
mahopadhyaya T. Ganapati Sastri is otherwise. The 
text of the book which forms a part of the Vaipulya- 
sutras of the Mahayana school is decidedly the earliest 
work of Mantrayana at present available. It is written 
in the Sahgiti form, and in the same style as other 
Mahayanasutras are, in prose and verse, and in an 
archaic style very closely resembling the Gatha style. 
This book must have been very popular even after the 
destruction of Buddhism in India as will be evident 
from the fact that the book was copied only about four 
hundred years back' in a monastery of Southern India by 
Ravicandra the head of the monastery called the 
Mulaghosa Vihara. The Manjusrlmulakalpa deals with 
the formulae and practices which lead to the material 
prosperity of the followers of Mahayana, and probably 
belongs to the early centuries A.D. but decidedly after 
the time of the composition of the Amitayus Sutra or the 
Sukhavafl Vyuha which ushered in the conceptions of 
Amitabha or Amitayus and Avalokitesvara for the first 
time in Mahayana. The Amitayus Sutra w’^as first 
translated into Chinese at a period between A.D. 148 and 
A.D. 170 and hence the time of its composition may be 
fixed at about 100 A.D. or a little later. The Manjusrl- ' 
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mulalcal'pa in that case would be only about a hundred 
years later than the Amitayus Sutra^ If we take the 
Ouhyasamdja as the very first and the most authorita- 
tive work of the Vajrayana School we must admit also 
that much time must have elapsed between the age of 
Alanjusrlmulakalpa and the age of the Guhyasamdja, 
which cannot be very much later than the time of 
Asanga who is traditionally regarded as the author of 
the new introduction. 

The beginning of the Sahgiti in the Mulakalpa is in 
the orthodox style in opposition to the Tantric style 
which is decidedly later and where in the very opening 
scene Buddha is introduced in the company of a large 
number of women instead of an assembly of pure and 
pious Bodhisattvas as in the case of the earlier Sahgitis. 
The doctrine of the five Dhyani Buddhas or even their 
names and Mudras and their families are all absent in 
the Mulakalpa while all these are present in the Ouhya- 
samdja. Moreover, the Mantras and Mudras which were 
later on systematised in the Vajrayana book are found 
scattered in the body of the text of the M Tdakalpa in a 
disorganised manner. The Mantras of some of the 
Dhyani Buddhas themselves are found in the Mulakalpa 
though not exactly with the same meaning or form in 
which they are met with in the Guhyasamdja. Further- 
more, the example of a Bodhisattva disobeying all rules 
of morality^ and discipline, and obtaining emancipation 
by the five Makdras and other prohibited rites and 
practices, has not made its appearance in the Mulakalpa. 
The Mulakalpa indeed speaks of the Mantrayana but it 
does not refer to V a j rayana which is mentioned f or the first 
time in the Guhyasamdja. Under these circumstances 
we may be justified in calling the Alulakalpa as one of 
the earliest Mahayana Sutra works on which perhaps is 
based the outward foundation of the Vajrayana system. 
Yet, one who will read the Mahjusrlmftlakalpa very 
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carefully will not fail to notice that it is the product 
behind which there is a history of development of 
several centuries. And probably, if we could go to the 
root of this Mantrayana, we would have voiced the 
opinion of Santaraksita and Kamalasila that instruc- 
tions on Tantras, Mantras, Mudras, and Mandalas were 
delivered by Buddha himself for the benefit of such of 
his followers who cared more for the material prosperity 
than the spiritual. 

We can thus see that the Vajrayana took into 
account all the good things, tenets, philosophical notions 
and theories, and incorporated all that was best in 
Buddhism and probably in Hinduism also, and it was 
owing to this that it attained great popularity. It 
satisfied everybody, the cultured and the uncultured, the 
pious and the habitual sinners, the lower and the higher 
ranks of people and devotees. The Vajrayana which 
was in essence a very demoralising religion and went 
against all the teachings of Buddha and of the great 
patriarchs of Buddhism, could be popular only because 
it could cater for all tastes and because it was cosmo- 
politan in character. 

It is difficult to suggest the exact place where 
Tantrism originated. The introduction of Sakti worship 
in religion is so un- Indian that we are constrained to 
admit it as an external or foreign influence. Some of 
the Tantras also support this view.* But these Tantrics 
who incorporated Sakti worship into their religion had 
some strongholds of their own from where the Tantras 


1 For instance Nepal Catalogue, Vol. II, p. 148 under the description o£ the 
Sodasanitya Tantra : 

. . „ ^ 

I 

II 

II. M. Haraprasad Shastri informed us that he had discovered a Tantra where 
Siva gives instruction to Parvatl — fSf asks 

her to preach the Tantra to all and then return. 
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were disseminated amongst the Indian public and became 
popular. In the Sadhanamald ^ we find mention of four 
Pithas or sacred spots of the Vajrayanists, namely, 
Kamakhya, Sirihatta, Purnagiri and Uddiyana.® The 
identification of the first two is certain. Both are 
situated in the province of Assam, Kamakhya is now 
known both as Kamakhya or Kamarupa which is a few 
miles off from Gauhati. Sirihatta is modern Sylhet. 
The identification of the two others has given rise to 
much speculation and theorizing. Purnagiri is some- 
times identified with modern Poona but this is very 
doubtful, though at this stage it is extremely difficult to 
suggest any new identification. Uddiyana is by far the 
most frequently mentioned among the four Pithas and 
its exact situation has been a matter of great contro- 
versy. L. A. Waddel identified this Uddiyana with 
Udyana in the Swat Valley. M. Sylvain Levi will place 
Uddiyana somewhere in Kashgarh. M.M. Haraprasad 
Shastri definitely placed it in Orissa. We supported the 
third theory in several instances and assigned our 
grounds.^ Indrabhuti is described as a king of Ud- 
diyana, and Guru Padmasambhava as his son.* Padma- 
sambhava married a sister of »^antaraksita in the 
latter’s native place in Zahor.^ (Modern Sabhar in the 
District of Dacca.) Santaraksita belonged to the royal 
family of Zahor, and therefore it is hardly possible 
that the king of this place would allow his daughter to 
be married to a vagabond who comes from such a 
long distance as Kashgarh or Udyana in Swat, being 
driven out of the kingdom by his father Indrabhuti.* 


1 2 Op. cit. pp. 453, 455. 

2 Also spelt as Odciyana, OcUyana, Odryana. 

3 Bhattacharyya : Indian Buddhist Iconography, Intro, p. xxvii, and Glimp- 
ses of Tajraydna (in the Proceedings of the Madras Oriental Conference), p. 133. 

* Waddel : Lamaism, p. 380. 

5 Op. cit. p. 382. Zahor is identified by Waddel with Lahore with a query 
after it. 

6 Op. cit. p. 381. 
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We can explain this marriage only if Uddiyana and 
Zahor are believed to be nearer to each other. More- 
over, Uddiyana is mentioned along with Kamakhya and 
Sirihatta which, as we can see, are very near each other, 
and it is hardly possible that Uddiyana should be asso- 
ciated with the other two even though the distance may 
be very considerable.' 

Uddiyana,® according to the authority of Pag Sam 
Jon Zan, is the place where Tantric Buddhism first 
developed. In the history of the eighty-four Siddhas 
Uddiyana is described as containing 500,000 towns and 
divided into two kingdoms. In the one called Sambhala 
Indrabhuti ruled, and in the other I.ankapuri® Jalendra 
ruled, whose son had for his wife Indrabhtiti’s sister 
Laksmimkara who became a Siddha after which Indra- 
bhuti handed over the kingdom to his son.' 

This also does not clear up our difficulties but the 
identification of Uddiyana becomes dependent on that 
of Lahkapuri which is generally identified with either 
(1) a peak in the Amarakantaka mountain, or (2) a place 
in Assam, or (3) Central India, or (4) Ceylon.^ But 
Lanka is never taken to the Northernmost and Western- 
most part of India such as either Kashgarh or Swat 
even in a remote fashion. Now if we accept the identi- 
fication of Lanka in Assam then Uddiyana will have to 
be located in the same country probably in the Western 
part of it, and this seems to be more likely as Kamakhya 
and Sylhet are both situated in Assam which was till 
recently formed part of the province of Bengal. 

Moreover, the first Siddhacaryya Luipa in the Pag 
Sam Jon Zan is described as sprung from the fisherman 

1 Compare Waddel, op. citp. 182 “and to the cemetervof Lanka (Crtsega-pa) 
m the country of Zahor, where he was named ‘ Padmasambhava. ” ?fote thi= 
Lanka was a part of the kingdom of Uddiyana. 

, 2 S. C. Das wrongly writes Udyanafor Uddiyana as he might have thought 
the two to be definitely identicah 

2 Note in Waddel, op. cit, p. 182, Lanka is associated with Zahor. 

* Taranath, 325. 5 ihq Vol. II, June, 354. 
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caste of Uddiyana who rose to be the writer in the 
employ of the king of Uddiyana and was then known as 
Samantasubha. He met Savaripa who initiated him 
into the mysteries of Tantrism/ But in the Tangyur 
Catalogue he is characterised as a Mahay ogisvara and 
what is important as a Bengali.^ M.M. Haraprasad 
Shastri has discovered some Bengali songs composed by 
him and published them in his now classical work 
BaudAha Gan O Doha with a short account of the author 
and his songs in the introduction.® Luipa seems to have 
composed a book of songs entitled Luhipadagttika, which 
is now preserved in Tibetan translation only and from 
which only a few songs are extant in the original language. 

There is then an apparent discrepancy in the two 
statements about the native place of Luipa, the testi- 
mony of Pag Sam Jon Zan will take it to be Uddiyana 
whereas the Tangyur Catalogue will have it in Bengal. 
There is, however, in our opinion no discrepancy in the 
two statements, because Luipa can belong to Uddiyana 
and still be a Bengali. The identification of Uddiyana 
not being settled under the circumstances enumerated 
above it is quite possible to locate it in Bengal. If how- 
ever Lahkapura, the counterpart of Uddiyana, is located 
according to Prof. Jacobi in Assam, then Uddiyana also 
will have to be located in Assam possibly in the Western 
part of it which is also a part of Bengal.* 

It is then in Uddiyana that Tantrism first developed 
and was probably transmitted to the other Pithas 
Kamakhya, Sirihatta and Purnagiri (which must be 
somewhere near) and thence to the rest of India. 

1 Op. cit. Index, oxv. 

2 P. Cordier : Catalogue du Fonda Tibetain de la Bibliotheque Nationale, 2« 
partie, p. 33 under No. xii, 8. 

3 Op. eit, p. 20. 

* In the Sddhanarndla, pp. 80 and 83 Sarahapa is also associated with 
Ud^yana. Saraha wrote a number of Bengali songs. Buddha Can O Doha 
intro, p. 26. He is said to have been bom in the kingdom of Rajfli (?) in 
Eastern India. Pag Sam Jon Zan, index, p. xxvi. 
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§ 4. Chronology of Vajrayana. 

From the foregoing it will appear that it is indeed 
very difficult to trace the origin of this strange religion, 
but it is much more difficult and hazardous with the 
present materials to attempt to build a chronology of 
Vajrayana. But a beginning has to be made some- 
where. Let us attempt, therefore, to make out a 
beginning in a way which may be above adverse criti- 
cism. It has already been pointed out that Vajrayana 
is a field of literature entirely unexplored, and any 
research made in the beginning is bound to be faulty 
and not altogether free from error ; and this, especially, 
when we have to depend for information on works of 
highly questionable authority like the Pag Sam Jon Zan 
or Taranath’s Geschieste. 

The Buddhists generally believe that the Tantras 
were introduced into Buddhism by Asahga, the elder 
brother of Vasubandhu, who flourished as we have 
shown elsewhere^ between A.D. 280-360. But what 
he taught and what he introduced the history does not 
tell. We may however hold that he introduced some- 
thing very questionable into Buddhism. The accounts 
of Taranath^ point unmistakably to the fact that the 
Tantric knowledge was handed down in secret in a 
period between Asahga and Dharmakirti; but the 
material to construct the chronology of the Vajrayana 
literature consists in some important Gumparamparas 
or the succession lists of Gurus and disciples through 
whom a particular Tantra has been handed down. 
Two such lists prove very valuable in determining the 
chronology of Vajrayana: one given in the Tangyur 
Catalogue of P. Cordier and another in the Pag Sam 
Jon Zan quoted in the edition of the Chahra Sambhara 


1 Foreword to the Tatlvasamgraha (GOS No. XXX) p. Ixvif. 

2 TaranSth, 201. 
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(sic) T antra by the late Kazi Dawasam Dup/ The 
first gives the succession as follows : — 

1. Padmavajra, 2. Anahgavajra, 3. Indrabhuti, 

4. Bhagavati Laksmi, 5. Lilavajra, 6. Darikapa, 
7. Sahajayogini Cinta, 8. Dombi Heruka. , 

The second succession list on which we can rely 
for the present is the list of Gurus and disciples through 
whom the Cahrasamvara Tantra was handed down, 
namely : 1. Saraha, 2. Nagarjuna, 3. Savaripa, 4. Luipa, 

5. Vajraghanta, 6. Kacchapa, 7. Jalandhar!, 8. Krsna- 
caryya, 9. Guhya, 10. Vijayapa, 11. Tailopa (or Tilipa), 
12. Naropa. 

It is natural to assume that the Tantric Gurus were 
very particular about their succession lists and each 
important Tantra may be believed to have a list of this 
kind. When these Tantras were translated into Tibetan 
the translators occasionally noted down the tradition of 
the Tantras as it was handed down through a succession 
of Gurus and disciples. It is in this way some lists 
have been preserved and at present constitute our only 
authentic material in determining the chronology of 
this extensive literature. 

The two lists above stated are pretty long and 
cover a considerably long period, and seem to be fairly 
authentic. In these two lists the point of contact is 
represented by Jalandhar! who in the second list was 
the first to profess the Hevajratantra and to compose a 
work on the subject. The Hevajratantra was introduced 
by Padmavajra who must therefore be earlier than 

1 In determ in i n g the chronology importance has been laid on the sequence 
of works composed by each author and on ascertaining from the titles or actual 
works how far one is indebted to the other. When such information 
cannot be had, help from Taranath and such other authorities has been 
freely taken. Xo reliance has however been placed on the mere words of these 
Tibetan authorities when evidence of borrowing is manifested in the actual works 
composed by the authors. 
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Jalandhar! by at least one generation/ The second 
point of contact is that Kamalasila who was removed 
by one generation from Indrabhuti wrote a book in 
which he closely followed a commentary composed by 
Saraha. The third point of contact is that Darika in 
one of his songs reverentially mentions the name of 
Luipa who must therefore be earlier. 


Now in the first list the name of Indrabhuti is by 
this time quite familiar ; he was the father of Guru Pad- 
masambhava who was invited by a king of Tibet and 
who along with f^antaraksita the author of the Tattva- 
sangraha erected a monastery at Samye in the year 749 
A.D. We have elsewhere * discussed this question and 
have shown that the time when Indrabhuti lived can be 
fixed to a period between A.D. 687-717 onwards. If we 
take A.D. 717 as the starting point and 12 years be- 
tween each succession of a Guru and his disciple then 
the approximate time of the first succession list will be 
as follows : — 

1. Padmavajra . . cir. 693 A.D. 

2. Anangavajra . . cir. 705 A.D. 

3. Indrabhuti . . cir. 717 A.D. 

4. Laksmimkara .. cir. 729 A.D. 

5. Lllavajra . . cir. 741 A.D. 

6. Darikapa .. cir. 753 A.D. 

7. Sahajayogini Cinta . . cir. 765 A.D. 

8. Dombi Heruka . . cir. 777 A.D. 


Now if Jalandhar! is taken to be removed by only 
one generation from Padmavajra who introduced the 
Hevajratantra for the first time, and an interval of 12 
years is taken between each succession the chronological 
order of the second succession will be as follows : — 


1 If however we believe in the story that he along with Goraksa, Kanhupa 
and Gopicandra belonged to the reign of Devapala (cir. 820 A.D.), then accord- 
ing to our calculation A.D. 784 will have to be assigned to Luipa who is referred 
to by Darikapa (753 A.D.) ! But this is absurd. See infra. 

2 Taltvaaamgraha, foreword, p. xvf. 
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1. 

Saraha 

cir. 

633 

A.D. 

2. 

Nagarjuna 

cir. 

645 

A.D. 

3. 

Savaripa 

cir. 

657 

A.D. 

4. 

Luipa 

cir. 

669 

A.D. 

5. 

Vajraghanta 

cir. 

681 

A.D. 

6. 

Kacchapa 

cir. 

693 

A.D. 

7. 

.Jalandharipa 

cir. 

705 

A.D. 

8. 

Krsnacaryya 

cir. 

717 

A.D. 

9. 

Guhya 

cir. 

729 

A.D. 

10. 

Vijayapa 

4: 4c 4c 1 

cir. 

741 

A.D. 

11. 

Tailopa (or Tilipa) 

cir. 

978 

A.D. 

12. 

Naropa 

cir. 

990 

A.D. 

When we fix the time of Saraha 

we 

practically go 


to the root of the Buddhist Tantra or Tantrayana, be- 
cause Saraha is reputed to be one of the chief promul- 
gators of the Tantric religion. Both Taranath and the 
author of the Pag Sam Jon Zan admit that Saraha was 
one of the earliest writers and diffusers of Tantric doc- 
trines and practices. While mentioning the origin of 
some of the most important Tantras, Taranath gives us 
the information® that Saraha (633 A.D.) introduced the 
Buddhakapala Tantra, Luipa (669 A.D.) the Yogini 
Sancarya, Kambala and Padmavajra (693 A.D.) the 
Hevajratantra, Krsnacaryya(717 A.D.) the Samputatilaka, 
Lalitavajra (693 A.D.) the three divisions of the Krsna- 
yamdritantra, Gambhiravajra the Vajrdmrta, Kukkurl 
(693 A.D.) the Mahdmdyd, and Pito (?) the Kdlacakra. 
It is interesting to note that the name of Saraha has 
also been placed on the top of the succession list of a 
Tantra of no less celebrity than the Cakrasamvara Tan- 

1 There was, it seems, a big gap before Tailopa and all the intermediate 
Gurus were not mentioned. Tilipa was a contemporary of Mahipala, probably 
the first Mahipala of the Pala Dynasty while Naropa succeeded Jetari, also a 
contemporary of Mahipala as a Dvarapanihta of VikramaSila. Pag Sam Jon 
Zan, index, pp. xli, Iv. 

2 Taranath, p. 275 f. 
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tra and that the names of at least four among the Gurus 
in Taranatha’s list are in chronological order, namely, 
Saraha, Luipa, Padmavajra, and Krsnacarya in accord" 
ance with the proposed calculation. 

Let us now see how the account of Saraha as given 
by Taranath is corroborated by the author of the Pag 
Sam Jon Zan. According to him Rahulabhadra or 
Saraha was the name of a Buddhist sage horn of a Brah- 
min and a Dakini, in the city of Rajni(?)in the Eastern 
country. He was an adept both in the Brahmanical and 
the Buddhist lores and flourished during the reign of 
King Candanpala of Pracya. He worked some miracles 
in the presence of king Ratna Phala and his Brahmin 
minister and thereby converted them to the Buddhist 
faith. Afterwards he became the high priest of Nalanda. 
It is also related of him that he visited Orissa where 
from one Covesa Kalpa he learnt the Mantrayana, and 
from there proceeded to Maharastra. There he united 
in Yoga with a female ascetic who had approached him 
in the guise of an archer’s daughter. Having performed 
the Mahamudra ritual of mysticism with her he attained 
to Siddhi. He was thenceforward called Saraha. He 
used to sing the Doha (hymns) of mysticism and there- 
by converted 5,000 people and their king to Buddhism. 
He is characterised as the earliest diffuser of Tantric 
Buddhism. He composed a large number of works 
in Sanskrit and several among them are preserved 
in the Tibetan Tangvur. 

All our authorities, namely, Taranath, the author 
of the Pag Sam Jon Zan and the Cakrasamvara succes- 
sion list are agreed on one point at least that Sarahapa- 
da, also known as Sarahapa, Sarahabhadra and Rahul- 
bhadra, was one of the earliest Buddhists responsible 
for diffusing the Tantric knowledge and popularising it. 
It is notew’orthy that our calculation makes him a con- 
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temporary of Dharmakirti (600-650 A.D.) during or after 
whose time according to Taranath the Tantras got 
publicity. 

The next author of importance is Nagarjuna (A.D. 
645) who is, of course, different from the author of the 
same name who is regarded as the founder of the 
Madhyamaka school of Buddhist philosophy. Absurd 
accounts are recorded about the life of this Nagarjuna 
and wild stories are told of his stupendous magical 
feats. M. Walleser,^ after a thorough investigation of 
the accounts of Nagarjuna from Tibetan and Chinese 
sources, has come to the conclusion that there was no 
such person as Nagarjuna existent on the face of the 
earth. From his learned and scholarly observations it 
can be easily seen that the Tibetan sources have hope- 
lessly mixed up together the accounts of the Nagarjuna 
the disciple of Asvaghosa with the Nagarjuna who was 
a disciple of Saraha. One flourished in the first and 
second quarter of the second century and was the Guru 
of Aryadeva, while the other flourished somewhere in 
the middle of the seventh century, the two names thus 
being separated by nearly five hundred years. But as 
these two are taken erroneously to mean one and the 
same person a serious confusion has arisen. The Chinese 
version which does not take into account the Tantric 
Nagarjuna is less confusing though it also abounds in 
absurd stories about his life. We are not, however, here 
concerned with the accounts of Nagarjuna, the founder 
of the Madhyamaka school, but we can easily prove the 
second or the Tantric Nagarjuna to be a historical 
person and a follower of Vajrayana. Two Sadhanas of 
his are recorded in the Sadhanamala, one for the wor- 
ship of Vajratara, ® while the other relates to the wor- 
ship of Ekajata. ® In the colophon * of the latter 

1 The Life of Nagarjuna from Tibetan and Chinese Sources, p. 1. 

2 p. 193 f. ® p. 265 f. ♦ II 
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it is distinctly said that Nagarjuna rescued this Sadhana 
from the country of Bhota which may be identified 
with Tibet. The worship of Ekajata appears to have 
been current in Tibet, and the goddess probably be- 
longed to the primitive Bon religion of that country> 
and it was Nagarjuna who for the first time introduced 
this goddess into Buddhism. We can thus see that 
Ekajata, variously known as Ugratara, Mahacinatara, 
etc., is comparatively a recent introduction in Indian 
. religions, and definitely say that any work, Buddhist 
or Hindu, which may refer to this goddess must be 
later than the time in which Nagarjuna flourished. 
Nagarjuna was quite famous and wrote a large number 
of Tantric works the translations of many of which 
are still preserved in the Tibetan Taiigyur.^ 

Savaripa (657 A.D.) is our third author in chrono- 
logical order. In the Pag Sam Jon Zan ^ he is des- 
cribed as having belonged to the hill tribe called the 
Savaras or huntsmen in Bahgala where he met 
Nagarjuna during the latter’s residence in that country, 
and embraced Tantrism, and after being initiated by 
him, along with his two wives Loki and Guni attained 
to sainthood. This Savaripa was also a historical per- 
son and has composed a Sadhana of Kurukulla which 
is published in the Sadhanamala, for the first time. ® He 
is also the author of a number of melodious songs 
in the vernacular of his country which according to 
the authority of Pag Sam Jon Zan was Bahgala. This 
Sadhana above referred to has been found in only one 
manuscript, namely, the one from Cambridge which 
bears a date in NeAvari Era equivalent to A.D. 1165. 
In this Sadhana also there is a Doha in vernacular. * 

Luipa (A.D. 669) is our next author in chronological 


1 See Infra. 
3 p. 385. 


2 Op cit. Index, p. cxxxi. 

See Infra and Sadhanamala, p. 387. 
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order. He is termed the first Siddhacaryya or magi- 
cian and is even now respected by the Tibetan Buddhists. 
In the Tangyur Catalogue of P. Cordier, he is distinct- 
ly called a Bengali.^ He is further said to have 
sprung up from the fisherman caste of Uddiyana and 
was very fond of the entrails of fish. He was formerly 
a clerk in the employ of the king of Uddiyana and was 
known as Samantasubha.^ Several Dohas of his are 
recorded in the Caryacaryaviniscaya ® which has been 
published in Bengali characters by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr. Haraprasad Shastri of Calcutta. 

Leaving aside the next two Gurus such as Vaj- 
raghanta and Kacchapa about whom we have practically 
very little historical information, we j)ass on to another 
great name in l.’antric Buddhism. This is Padmavajra 
(A.D. 693) the first name in the first succession list 
above referred to and the author of a large number of 
works out of which only two are extant in Sanskrit 
while many others are preserved in translations in 
Tibetan Tangyur. According to Taranath he was the 
first to introduce the Hevajratantra in Vajrayana, 
which he did along with his collaborator, Kambalapada. 
Padmavajra is also said to be a contemporary of Indra- 
bhuti, Lalitavajra and Kukkuripa.^ This Lalitavajra 
is probably the senior Lalitavajra who is said to have 
introduced the three divisions of the Krstmyamaritan- 
tra,^ and therefore should be distinguished from the 
later Lalitagupta who was a disciple of Advayavajra.® 
Kukkuripada another contemporary of his is believed to 
have introduced into Vajrayana the Mahamayatantra. 

Padmavajra was a historical figure and we have 
discovered a very interesting work of his entitled the 


1 op. eit., Vol. II, p. 33. 

3 Bauddha Gan O Doha, p. 1-76. 
6 Taranath, p. 275£. 


2 Pag Sam Jon Zan, index, p. oxv. 
< Taranath, p. 188. 

® see below. 
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Guhyasiddhi,^ which seems to have been a work of 
great authority in Tibet even so late as 1747 A.D. when 
Pag Sam Jon Zan was written.® The whole work is 
written in what is called the twilight language but 
still it can be easily seen that he advocates mystic and 
objectionable rites and practices, which he terms secret 
rites. According to Padmavajra such practices and 
rites were first formulated by the Buddha and were first 
recorded in the Srisamaja which is only another name 
of the Guhyasamaja. Beyond the Srisamaja he says 
there is no better treasure in the three worlds.® Fur- 
ther, he says : how wonderful are the teachings of 
Vajrayana which is the most secret of all secrets, and 
is without Svabhava (real nature) and is pure and in- 
comparable,* He advocates the meditation on the 
Prajna (wisdom) and the Upaya (means) and the 
remembrance of the admantine mind, all of which are 
more secret than all secrets and which are not possible 
of attainment without the female element or the 
Sakti.® He asks his followers to enjoy the Maha- 
mudra conjoined with the Upaya which is in his own 
body. The knowledge of Mahamudra which is most 
auspicious is of a peculiar nature which can be realized 
by one’s own self.® Padmavajra, in accordance with the 


1 One copy exists in the Oriental Institute ilSS. Library and another is 
with MM. H.P. Shastri of Calcutta. 

2 See op. cit., p. Ixiii, index. 
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teachings of Ouhyasamaja, follows the doctrine of the 
five Dhyani Buddhas, and says that by these five forms 
alone Sambodhi can be attained in accordance with the 
pronouncement of the Tathagatas. The five forms are: 
Sasvata (Vairocana) Aksobhya, Ratna, Ayus, (Ami- 
tabha) and Kuladya (Amoghasiddhi)/ Siddhi or per- 
fection is indeed very difficult to attain in one life; but 
those who so desire should, according to Padmavajra, 
take up the secret rite which is the destroyer of all dual 
thoughts. If he is initiated in the Tantra of ^rlsamaja 
which is the cause of all happiness he may obtain 
divine perfection by coming in contact with the Maha- 
mudra. But in order to do so the initiation (Abhiseka) 
must be taken from a Guru without whose kind assist- 
ance no success can follow.' Throughout Guhyasiddhi 
similar ideas occur and it is useless to enumerate the 
practices inculcated therein. The long and short of the 
whole work is that without Mahamudra (great woman) 
no emancipation or success in any rite is possible. But 
if you are initiated into the Mahamudra cult success is 
assured even if you do things which are against all 
laws, social or religious.® 

Jalandharipa, also known as Hadipa (7u5 A.D.), 
whom we place one generation after Padmavajra or 
Saroruhavajra is made by Taranath * a contemporary of 


1 I 

s tsf ^ wsfim I 

* Op. cit., p. 195. 
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several important personalities such as Bhartrhari, 
Vimalacandra, Krsnacaryya, Tantipa and even Dharma- 
kirti. In the Paq Sam Jon Zan ‘ it is said that he was 
buried in a hole underground by the order of the King 
Gopicandra of Catigaon, who was afterwards converted 
to mysticism by the Acarya. 

It is indeed very difficult to place him correctly 
from the above accounts and all that can be said now is 
that Jalandhar! was regarded as a very ancient Siddha- 
caryya as may be evidenced by Taranath’s making 
h im a contemporary of Dharmakirti whose time is defi- 
nitely known to be the first half of the seventh cen- 
tury A.D. His other contemporaries are mostly myste- 
rious persons and none can say, with any measure of 
accuracy, as to the time when they flourished. The 
very fact that Jalandhar! wrote a commentary on a 
work of Saroruhavajra ® and followed the Hevajratantra 
introduced by him ® places him one generation after 
Padmavajra who flourished at the end of the seventh 
century, 

Anahgavajra (705 A D.), the disciple of Padmavajra, 
is characterised in the history of the Eighty-four 
Siddhapurusas, as the son of King Gopala of the Eastern 
India.* The time of Gopala has been fixed by V. A. 
Smith® as cir 730 A.D. But S. C. Vidyabhusana places 
himbetween695and705 A.D.® Dr. S.Krisnaswami Iyen- 
gar also doubts this date ; and in the absence of any inscrip- 
tional or monumental evidence we are more in favour of 
accepting the earlier date. Anahgavajra’sdate willthere- 


1 Op. cit. index, p. xevii. The same story is repeated in Sukur Muham- 
mad’s Gopicander Sannyasa, edited by N. K. Bhattasah of Dacca. See pp. Ilf. 

2 Cat. du Fonda Tibetain, II, p. 18. 

3 Taranath p. 275f. 

* See Anahgavajra in op. cit. 

5 Early History of India, 3rd edition, p. 413. 

6 History of Indian Logic, p. 323, “ Gopala who reigned up to 705 A.D.” 
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fore be in consonance with the theory advanced in thehis- 
toryof the Eighty-four Mahasiddhas. Anahgavajra seems 
to be a fairly well-known author as can be seen from the 
number of works written by him whose translations now 
find place in the Tibetan Tangyur. One of his famous 
compositions is the Prajnopayaviniscayasiddhi, copies 
of which are available in the Nepal Durbar Library^ and 
the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.^ The 
work is characterised by its boldness of spirit and by 
the lucidity of his teachings. It is now in the course of 
publication in the Oaekwad’ s Oriental Series. Like J alan- 
dharipa who is probably his contemporary, he also 
wrote several works on the Hevajratantra^ which was 
for the first time introduced into Buddhism by his 
Guru Padmavajra. 

The next author of importance is Indrabhuti, (717 
A.D.), the King of U^diyana, w^hich is generally identi- 
fied with Orissa but which may also conceivably be a 
part of Bengal.^ He was the father of Padmasambhava 
who conjointly with the famous logician ^antaraksita 
erected the monastery of Samye in Tibet in the year 
749 A.D.“ His sister was Laksminkara who was married 
according to the History of the Eighty-four Siddhas® to 
the Prince of Sambhala and attained Siddhi. Indra- 
bhuti was regarded as an authority on Vajrayana and 
Tantra long after his time.'' He has written a large num- 
ber of works and at least twenty-three among them are 
preserved in the pages of the Tibetan Tangyur in transla- 
tions.® We have, however, been fortunate to discover 


1 Nepal Catalogue, Vol. II, p. 64f . 

2 Descriptive Catalogue Govt. Collection, vol. I, p. 110. 

3 As we know from the index to Bauddha Gan 0 Doha, p. v. 

t See Supra, p. xxxix ; see also B. Bhattaoharyya ; Glimpses of Vajrayana. 
(in the Proceedings, Madras Oriental Conference), p. 133. 

5 Waddel ; Lamaism, p. 576. 

« Die Geschisten der S4 Zauberer : see Indrabhuti. 

7 Nepal Catalogue II, p. 56. 8 Bauddha Gan 0 Doha, app. p. 14. 
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at least two of his works in original Sanskrit, namely, the 
Kuruktdlasadhana which appears in the Sadhanamala it- 
self, while the other is called Jnanasiddhi} This latter 
has been taken up for publication in the Gaekwad's Ori- 
ental Series and we hope to publish it at no very distant 
date. The Jnanasiddhi “ is an extremely interesting 
work in twenty-two chapters, giving in a nut-shell many 
leading doctrines and rites of Vajraj^ana which throw 
immense light on this obscure religion. 

As the title indicates the thesis of the Jnanasiddhi 
is that emancipation or perfection can only be attained 
through the medium of knowledge which is nothing but 
the knowledge of the five Tathagatas or the Dhyani 
Buddhas. Tn the first chapter which is entitled Tattva- 
nirdesa the author says that Vajrayana is the essence of 
all Tantras, and those who do not know it move about 
in the sea of Sarhsara. Emancipation cannot be obtain- 
ed either by Mudra or Mantra, or Mandala or by the 
learned or by the fools, or by any one who is devoid of 
knowledge. Those who are conversant with the kind of 
knowledge which is preached here can attain Bodhi 
even if they indulge in actions which are against law 
and morality, such as, animal food, strong drinks, etc. 
The knowledge, the author says, cannot be obtained 
without the kind offices of the Guru or the preceptor 
whose characteristics he describes. The knowledge is 
then defined as the knowledge of the Tathagatas which is 
also known by the three terms Vajrajnana ‘admantine 
knowledge,’ Samantabhadra ‘ auspicious all round’ or 
Mahamudra ‘ great woman’ . This knowledge is subdivid- 
ed into five Adarsajnana, Samata jnana, Pratyaveksana- 
jnana, Krtyanusthanajnana and Suvisuddhajnana each 


1 One copy is in the possession of MM. Haraprasad Shastri and two copies 
are in the Baroda Oriental Institute. 

2 For a comprehensive summary see Glimpses of Vajrayana. Op. cit. 137f. 
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of which is represented by one of the five Dhyani Bud- 
dhas. Armed with these five kinds of knowledge the 
ascetic should think himself as Sunya in essence and all 
else as Sunya, and with all the paraphernalia of worship 
should worship none but himself. There is no restriction 
of food nor is any class of women forbidden. Women 
of the lowest classes such as the Candalas or the Dombis 
are epecially recommended for the purposes of Ma- 
hamudra perfection, though daughters of higher castes 
such as Brahmins are also recommended with the re- 
mark that the worshipper must take care that his mind 
is not in any way troubled, always bearing in mind that 
there is no better truth than that which is experienced 
by himself. 

The next author in chronological order is Ki«na- 
caryya (717 A.D.). InTangyur^ we meet with several 
Krsnacaryyas, and it is indeed difficult to differentiate 
between them in the absence of more definite materials. 
Taranath makes Krsnacaryya a contemporary of Jalan- 
dhar!, Bhartrhari, Gopicandra and even Dharmakirti. 
Taranath is probably wrong in making him a contempo- 
rary of Dharmakirti who, as we definitely know, flour- 
ished in the first half of the seventh century. Krsna- 
carvya seems to be a contemporary of Jalandhar! and 
Gopicandra ^ both of whom in all probability flourished 
in the first quarter of the 8th century. 

According to the Pag Sam Jon Zan this Krsna was 
born of a Brahmin family of Orissa and Avas initiated 
into the mystic cult by Jalandharipa. His disciple was 
a weaver (Tantipa).® Krsna is credited in the same 
work with having introduced the Tantras in which the 
male and female divinities sit clasping each other.* 


3 Hauddha Gan 0 Doha, app. p. 21ff. 

- Sukur Muhammad : Gopicdnder Sannyasa, iotro, p. 2. 
' Index, p. V. ^ Index, p. Ivii. 
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Krsnacarya wrote in Dohas also, in his own vernacular, 
which was probably XJriya and had great afhnity to- 
wards the old Bengali language. Twelve songs of his 
are available in the original vernacular and are printed 
in the Bauddka Gan O Doha. The following ^ is only a 
specimen showing his language : — 

raw cT^cn wstnra n ?} n 

s* 

II ^ II 

In the history of Vajrayana the name of Laksmirii- 
kara (729 A.D.) is interesting not only because she is a 
woman but also because of the novel doctrines she 
preached without reserve and with great confidence and 
emphasis. Born in a royal family of Uddiyana as 
sister of Indrabhtiti she showed remarkable boldness in 
preaching her own peculiar theories in a small but inter- 
esting work, entitled, the Advayasiddhi.^ This work 
was long lost in the original Sanskrit but was preserved 
in the Tibetan Tangyur in translation.® To this work 
attention of scholars was first drawn by MM. Haraprasad 
Shastri in one of the stray numbers of an extremely 
irregular journal which goes by the name of the Dacca 
Review. We have since had an opportunity of studying 
this book more carefully and the leading ideas revealed 
by its study are summarised below. Throughout this 
work the influence of Indrabhuti’s Jhanasiddhi is very 
perceptible and this is due probably to the fact that 
Laksmiihkara was not only a sister of Indrabhuti but 
also one of his favourite disciples.* 


1 Op. cit, p. 18. 

■2 One copy of this MS is in the Oriental Institute while the original is 
with MM. Haraprasad Shastri. 

3 Catalogue du Fonds Tibetain, 2c partie, p. 211. 
i Catalogue du Fonds Tibetain. II, p. 211. 
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In tlie Advayasiddhi a most remarkable and bold 
innovation has been introduced by the authoress. Hither- 
to the Vajrayanists advocated the worship of the five 
Dhyani Buddhas and their innumerable emanations, 
but what Laksiiiirhkara advocated was quite out of the 
way and strange, even though since her time this new 
teaching has gradually won for it many adherents who 
are styled Sahajayanists, and who are still to be met 
with among the Nadha Nadhis of Bengal and especially 
among the Bauls. Laksmihkara declares: “There is 
no need of undergoing suffering ; no fastings, and no 
rites, nor bathing nor purification and other rules of 
society. Nor do you need to bow down before the 
images of gods which are prepared of wood, stone or 
mud. But with concentration offer worship only to 
your body where all the gods reside.” ^ 

She explains later on, without however openly 
declaring the truth, that when the truth is known 
there is no restriction for the worshipper. He can 
eat anything, he can drink anything, violate any 
laws, human or divine. Towards women, she 
specially declares, no hatred should be displayed 
because they are the embodiments of the Prajha in 
restraint." 


51 f ’TR 5fmT^ sr ^ I 
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Later on, she says, that the instructions on Nirvaiia 
should always be obtained from the preceptor. In the 
whole of the moveable and immoveable world there is 
nothing better than a Guru through whose kind offices 
the wise obtain many kinds of perfections.^ 

Bhagavati Laksmi or Laksmmikara’s direct disciple 
was Lilavajra- (741 A.D.) who Avas also a Vajracaryya 
of great repute and Avrote a large number of authorita- 
tive Avorks. So far as Ave know none of his Avorks is 
existent in the original Sanskrit but some are indeed 
preserved in Tibetan translation in the Tangyur collec- 
tion. The following is a list of books Avritten by Lila- 
vajra and translations of these in Tibetan are still 
extant ^ : — 

1. i^irl Sahajaguhyasamajasadhana. 

2. ^ri Sahajasiddhi. 

3. Aryanamasahgititika. 

4. Yamantakamantramulartha Vajraprabheda. 

5. Dakinivajrapanjara-pancadakinisadhana. 

6. Kr§nayamaritantrasya panjika. 

7. Mahatilakakrama. 

8. Guhyasamajatantranidana gurupadesa bhasya 

9 . V ajrasatt A’asadhananibandhana . 

From these titles it can easily be seen that both 
Vajrayana and Sahjayana were in a flourishing condi- 
tion and that the Quhyasamaj at antra and the Krsna- 
yamaritantra were regarded as very authoritative. It 
appears from the Tangyur that he also acknoAvledged 
another Guru by name Vilasavajra * besides the one 
already mentioned. In the same Avay besides Darika- 


WI^<T AtTCW || fo). 74. 

- Calatogue du Fonds Tibetain, II, p. 212. 

3 Bauddha Gati O Doha, app. p. 75. 

♦ Catalogue du Fonds Tibetain, II, p. 87. 
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pada he had another devoted disciple who called him- 
self Karunacala. This latter ivas a poet of a high order 
and several of his compositions appear in the Sadhana- 
mdla. His compositions are distinguished by easy-flow- 
ing diction and devotional language. In the end of the 
Sadhana of Vajramahakala he has mentioned the name 
of his Guru Lilavajra.^ 

The name of Darikapada (753 A.D.), the disciple of 
Lilavajra,- is fairly well known through the publication 
of MM. Haraprasad Shastri’s Bauddha Gan 0 Doha. 
From this work it appears that Darika was a Bengali 
and wrote a number of songs in his vernacular some 
of which are recorded in the work above referred to.® 
In one of his songs he offers his obeisance to Luipa * 
and this leads the editor MM. Shastri to think that 
Darika was a direct disciple of Lui.'’ Luipa, as we have 
shown, belonged to an earlier age and as such any close 
connection between the two is hardly admissible. We 
can, however, explain this by holding that Darika prob- 
ably mentioned Lui as he was the first Siddhacaryya, 
and this seems to be a more reasonable explanation. A 
specimen of bis song is given below : — 

3gsr i 
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Darika composed a pretty large number of works in 
Sanskrit but none of them is found to be existent in the 

1 
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- Catalogue dll Funds Tibelaiii, II, p. 212. 

3 Op. cit intro., p. 30. ^ Op. cit., p. 53. 
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5 Op. cit., intro., p. 30. 
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original Sanskrit at the present time. He has written 
books on the Cakrasamvara, Kalacakra and Vajra- 
yoginl Tantras. Several of his works were translated 
into Tibetan and the following among them are now 
extant b — 

1. Sri Kalacakratantrasya Sekaprakriyavrtti. 

2. Tathagatadrsti. 

3 . Cakrasam varasadhanatattvasaiigraha . 

4. Cakrasamvaramandalavidhi tattvavatara. 

.5. Cakrasamvarastotra sarvarthasiddhi visuddha 
chudamani. 

6. Yoganusarini nama Vajrayogini tika. 

7. Vajrayogini plijavidhi. 

8. Kamakala tarana sadhana. 

9. .'^ri Oddiyanavinirgata Mahagnhyatattvopa- 

desa. 

10. Prajhaparamita hrdayasadhana. 

Next comes Sahajayogini Cinta (765 A.D.) a female 
ascetic and a disciple of Darikapada who is known to ns 
as the authoress of the Vyaktabkavamigata-tattva-siddhi a 
a small work in Sanskrit.- A translation of this in 
Tibetan also exists.® 

It appears from her work that she was a follower of 
the Vijnanavadin school and laid particular stress on the 
Universe being nothing but the creation of the citta or 
mind. It is the mind, she says, which begets miseries 
and in consequence creates all the external objects. 
The Prajna and Upaya are also creations of the mind 
and when they combine give rise to Mahasukha in the 
mind which fancies the whole external world to be the 
forms of Mahasukha. The mind has its vagaries and 
its own ways : sometimes it is sleeping, sometimes it is 

1 Op. cit., pp. 39, 40. 

4 This MS. was discovered by us and a copy is preserved in the Oriental 
Institute. 

3 Baiiddha Gan, index, p. 96. 
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awake and active, sometimes it begets desires, some- 
times it is pure and sometimes it is impure, sometimes 
it has many forms and sometimes it is in an undescrib- 
able state. The Yogin who is able to realize the 
voidness of the external world and keep his mind free 
from reflection in all its different states and in all 
its vagaries and ways, is really the emancipated, and 
Buddhahood for him is easj’ of attainment. At the 
end of the work the authoress describes Vajrasattva in 
most eloquent language and characterises him as one 
who is realized by self alone, who defies comparison, is 
omnipresent, all-pervading, who is the creator, destroyer 
and the lord of the Universe and who brings into 
prominence the manifestations of the mind.^ 

Next comes Dombi Heruka (777 A.D.) the disciple 
of Sahajayogini who like Darika is well-known to many 
through the publication of the Buddha Gan 0 Doha 
already referred to. He was a king of Magadha but 
became an ascetic.- In the Tibetan Tangyur he is 
sometimes called Acaryya or Maliacaryya or Siddha- 
caryya, Dombi Heruka is recognized as one of the 
eighty-four Siddhas. He wrote books on Sahajayana 
and Vajrayana, and composed a book of songs entitled 
the Domhi-Gltihd. The songs given in the Bauddha 
Gan O Doha are taken probably from this Donibl GUikd 
composed by him. The following is a characteristic 
sample ; 

=rfsU< i 
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2 Taranath, p. 323 ; Pag Sam Jon Zan, index, p. cxliii. 

* op. eit. p. 25. 
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Dombi Heruka composed a Sadhana of the goddess 
Nairatma and this is recorded in the Sadhanamala.^ 
It appears from the very opening lines of this Sadhana 
that he followed the Hevajra Tantra : 

He wrote a fairly large number of works ; the 
Tibetan translations of the following among others are 
extant.- 

1. Dasatattva. 

2. YogiyoginI nania sadharanarthopadesa. 

4. Nairatmayogini sadhana. 

5. Ganacakravidhi. 

6. Ekavirasadhana. 

7. Namasahgitivrtti. 

8. Guhya va j ratantrara j a- v rtti . 

Besides these he wrote another work, entitled, the 
Sahajasiddhi ® which we have discovered in the original 
Sanskrit. This is a highly interesting work even though 
it is short and consists of three small chapters, and prob- 
ably does not exceed even a hundred slokas in all. In 
it there are certain topics of absorbing interest, and we 
take this opportunity of recording some of the views 
expressed by the author. 

Dombi formulates that the worship of Kula is the 
most important in Tantric religion. Without it no 
success can be achieved, but with it great success is 
possible of attainment.^ While explaining the word 
Kula, he says, they are five in number and they origi- 
nate from the five Dhyani Buddhas, Aksobhya, Vairo- 
cana, Amitabha, Ratnasambhava and Amoghasiddhi 

1 Sadhanainala, Vol. II, p. 443. 2 Jjaiiddha Gan. app. p. 34. 

3 Copy of this is preserved in the Oriental Institute. 
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and this is the reason why they are called Ktilesas or the 
Lords of the Kulas (families). The thunderbolt family 
originates from Aksobhya, the Lotus family from Ami- 
tabha, the Jewel family from Ratnasambhava, [the Disc 
family from] Vairocana and the Action family from 
Amoghasiddhi. ^ 

From the word Kula the words Kulacdra, Kuulika 
are derived. The Kaulas declare themselves to be Tantric 
Hindus. From the literature of the extant Kaulaism 
the meaning of the word Kula is not clear. Moreover, 
in some instances a large number of interpretations of 
the word appear which shows definitely that Hindus 
were not certain about the meaning of the word.^ But 
the meaning in the Buddhist sense is quite clear and 
unequivocal ; they gave not more than one interpretation 
to the word. The Kaulas according to them, mean the 
worshippers or the followers of the originators of the 
five families, namely, of the five Dbyani Buddhas. The 
question will then arise as to whether the Kaulas are 
really Hindus or Buddhists. We are not here to discuss 
this great question which should remain open until 
sufficient materials are at hand to prove either. There 
is indeed very little difference between the I\aulacara 
and the Tantric Bauddhacara, because in both the 
desire to do improper and illegal things in the fullest 
extent is present. 

Dombi Heruka has written about the theory of 
Mahasukha, and the happiness obtainable therefrom has 
been fully dealt with. The happiness which can best 
be obtained by one’s own experience, according to him, 
has four successive stages : Ananda, Paramananda. Vira- 
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mananda, and Sahajananda. By the combination of 
the two elements Prajna and Upaya these four stages 
of great happiness can be obtained/ It can only be 
experienced by one’s OAvn self and when so realized 
then only emancipation or perfection can be obtained.’ 
In the 11th century Advayavavajra also voiced the 
same opinion.® Dombi Heruka was also responsible 
for the introduction of certain new elements into the 
Vajrayana system. 

The next period of the development of the Tantric 
culture amongst the Buddhists is probably represented 
by a set of most powerful writers and popular gurus 
like Dipaiikara (980-1053), Adva 5 ^avajra or Avadhiitipa, 
his disciple Lalitagupta/ Tilopa of Catigaon, Ratna- 
karasanti, Prajnakaramati and Naropa all of whom 
were contemporaries of King Mahipala I of the Pala 
Dynasty who according to V. A. Smith flourished 
between A.D, 978 to 1030.*’ 

§5. Leading Tenets of Vajrayana. 

(i) Conception of 02iru. 

In ancient India for all kinds of religious and 
secular knowledge the necessity of a Gnru or preceptor 
was always felt, but nowhere is reverence to the Guru 
so much in evidence as in Vajrayana. Nothing, they 
affirm, can be achieved without a preceptor. It is 




* Cf. p. 32, 60 s, No. 40. 

'•> For detailed information see N. K. Bhattasali ; ed : Oopicander Sannyast, 


p. 60 ; Indian Teachers of Buddhist Universities, p. 158. 
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impossible to follow mystic doctrines and practices 
without a preceptor. What particular Mantra or mystic 
practice is suitable to a person who is already initiated 
must be told by the preceptor whose duty it is also to 
inform him of the way in which it should be repeated 
and the number of times it should be muttered in order 
to obtain the different kinds of perfections (Siddhis). 
The Buddhists always had preceptors practically since 
the time of Buddha, but the more Buddhism became 
mystified in its later stages the greater was the necessity 
of preceptors that was felt, and, in Vajrayana, we find the 
position of the Guru altogether paramount. He is 
idolized as the Buddha, he is theSugata, he is Dharma- 
kaya, and the bestowal of emancipation lies in his power ; 
he is omniscient and without his kindness nothing can be 
achieved. In every Tantric work there is an evidence of 
the high esteem in which the Gurus were held * and, in 
many works, the characteristics of the Guru and the 
disciple are enumerated.- Simply because a Mantra is 
known it does not necessarily follow that by muttering it 
one can attain perfection. It is impossible, and it is 
against the principles of Vajrayana. The worshipper is 
first to be initiated by a Gimi, and he must obtain the 
different kinds of Abhiseka from the Guru, and then, if 
all his instructions are followed in the most precise 
manner possible, then and then alone Siddhi or perfection 
is possible of attainment. 6^wn<ship is a position which 
is very difficult to attain ; and unless one answers to 
the characteristics laid down in Vajrayana literature he 
is no Gimi but a cheat.’ 


1 See. for instance, the prayer to the Guru by the disciple in the Prajnopaya- 
‘■iniicayasiddhi, GOS, p. 13, ^lokas 9-10. 

- See, for instance, Jnanasiddhi GOS, chapters 13 and 14, on pp. 71 ft’. 

' C'f. Jfianasiddhi, GOS, p. 72— ‘ 
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(ii) Regulations for worshippers. 

In view of the conflicting statements regarding the 
restrictions imposed on the worshippers in the Sadhana- 
mdld, it becomes difficult to say as to how the lives of 
the worshippers were regulated in those times, and what 
mandates of the Church they had to follow. We find, 
for instance, that the worshippers must abstain from 
taking non- vegetarian and all objectionable items of food^ 
such as, onions, oil, salt, etc., and must not violate the 
rules of strict celibacy.^ In other places it is said that 
the offerings should consist of flesh, wine and other 
objectionable articles.^ In one place it is said that 
worship should be done after purifying the body by bath 
and by observing the rules of celibacy.® In other 
places, again, contrary to the above, no restriction is 
laid down either of place or of any particular food.* 
Again, we also meet with a general rule that the worship- 
per obtains perfection by the muttering of the Mantras 
only, even rvithout drawing the Mamjala (magic circle) 
or purifying himself by fasting.® 

The reason for this contradiction seems to be that 
the Vajrayanists recognized the existence of different 
grades among the worshippers, and legislated for the 
different classes beginning from a strict observance of 
Vinaya rules in the lowest ranks to the stage of no 
restriction in the highest ranks. Indrabhiiti recognized 
threeclasses of disciples, as Mrdu, Madhya and Adhimdtra, 
who had different degrees of mental development, and 

p. .333 1 
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prescribed for them according to their mental capacities 
different regulations for their spiritual uplift.^ Advaya- 
vajra classified the Buddhists as Saiksas and Asaiksas 
and prescribed the strictest rules for the Saiksas who 
were less advanced.® The Asaiksas being much more 
advanced in the matter of spiritual progress were 
allowed to follow such advanced practices as are 
prescribed in the Anuttamyogatantras. 

Our late lamented friend Kazi Dawasam Dup has 
given us also a classification of the Vajrayana ; he 
divides it into six stages, though, of course, he regarded 
the different divisions as pertaining to Mantrayana.® 
The aforesaid divisions are : — 

1. Kriyatantrayana. 

2. Carya(Upaya)tantrayana. 

3. Yogatantrayana. 

4. Mahayogatantrayana. 

5. Anuttarayogatantrayana. 

6. Atiyogatantrayana. 

We do not know on what authority this classifica- 
tion is based and there is little hope of knowing it as 
the reverend Kazi is now no more. It is to be pointed 
out in this connection that this elaborate classification 
was unknown in India where only the (1) Kriyatantra 
(2) Caryatantra, (3) Yogatantra and (4) Anuttarayoga- , 
tantra^ were known. These four terms are more or 
less frequently met with in Buddhist Tantric literature 
and as such they make their appearance in the Sadhana- 
mald also. Beginners and initiates into the mysteries 
of Vajrayana were, of course, admitted in the lowest 
ranks, for instance, in the Kriyatantra where strict 

1 J nanasiddhi, chapters 18, 19 and 20, pp. 

AdvayavaJrasarhgraJia, chapter 1, p. 1. 

j Cakrasambharatantra {Tantnc tests), intro., p xxxii. 

< See Waddell; Lamaism, p. 152. 
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rules, discipline, and celibacy were enjoined on them 
until they were considered fit to be raised to the higher 
class. The Yogatantra appears to have been reserved 
for those who were considered fit to come in contact witli 
the Saktis, while the Anuttarayogins belonged to the 
highest class and were immune from all laws, human or 
divine. They were called Siddhas and were believed, 
to be in possession of extraordinary powers of working 
miracles and performing prodigious feats. The tradi- 
tional number of the Siddhas is recognized as eighty- 
four and they mostly belonged to the Pala period of 
Bengal History.^ The Tibetans are supposed to have 
preserved a history of these eighty-four Siddhas and 
this has been translated into German bj- A. Grunwedel 
and published as Die Oeschichten der Vierundachtzig 
Zawfeerer (Mahasiddhas) in the Baessler Archiv, Band 
1916. 

(iii) Mantras. 

The Mantras or mystic syllables constitute the 
backbone of Tantric worship and of Vajrayana ; they 
are of innumerable varieties, such as, Bija, Hrdaya. 
Upahrdaya, Puja, Arghya, Puspa, Dhupa, Dipa. Yaive- 
dya, Netra, Sikha, Astra, Raksa, and so forth. These 
Mantras are mostly unmeaning words but they some- 
times disclose distinctly the influence of a language now 
unknown.^ It is however impossible to say how these 
Mantras were introduced in ancient India ; the Vedic 
hymns were indeed called Mantras but they had their 
meaning. But these Tantric Mantras are in most cases 
meaningless strings of words, sometimes giving absolute- 
ly no sense. The Vajrayanists, of course, in several 
instances, attempted to trace the origin of certain Man- 
tras which point unmistakably to Buddha himself as 


1 Kem : Manual of Buddhism, p. 133. 
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their originator.^ The Mantras of Vajrayana seem to 
be a development of the Dharanis contained in the 
V idyadhampltaka to which a reference has been given 
by Hiuen Thsang. These Dharanis according to Kern 
existed in Buddhism from very ancient times," and 
seemed to have been introduced into Buddhism for the 
benefit of the less advanced followers who did not care 
so much for their Nirvana as they did for their material 
prosperity in this world. Such recruits to Buddhism 
were enjoined to read some of the Sutras which how- 
ever proved to be beyond their intelligence. For their 
benefit these had to be shortened into Dharanis and 
they had to commit them to memor\^. This seems to 
be the process in which the Sutras underwent a change 
in very ancient times, and ultimately when they were 
further reduced they gave rise to Mantra. Take for 
instance, the example of Astasahasril'd Prajiidparamita 
which in itself is too stupendous for any tolerably learn- 
ed Buddhist to read through and understand, not to 
speak of the illiterate mass which were mostly respons- 
ible for the great popularity of Mahayana. They can- 
not indeed read this vast literature for acquiring merit ; 
for them something shorter was necessary. Prajndpar- 
amita with its eight thousand stanzas was therefore 
reduced to a hundred, and, ultimately, to a very few 
stanzas Avhich became known as the Prajnaparamita 
Hrdaya Sutra which was further reduced to make room 
for the Prajnaparamita Dharani. The next step in this 
chain of evolution is in the formation of a Prajnapara- 
mita Mantra which makes its appearance in the Sadhana- 
mala, and this again led to the conception of her 
Bija in one syllable Pram in response to which the 
Sunya may transform it.self in the form of the god- 

1 Cf. p. 33t I 
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dess Prajnaparamita, a veritable metamorphosis of the 
Prajnaparamita literature. The origin of the Tantric 
Mantra thus can be traced through the successive stages 
of the Buddhist literature ; when, however, we turn our 
attention to Hindu literature we are surprised to find 
that the Tantric Mantras suddenh' make their entry in 
the Hindu Tantric literature without showing even a 
faint trace of the earlier and crude stages of development. 
To our mind this seems to be a sufficient reason for 
believing the Hindu Mantric system to be later than 
the Buddhist Vajrayana and for holding that they were 
incorporated into Hinduism bodily from Buddhism. 

In the SadhanamaM, the sadhana for Jahguli which 
is in the form of a Sahgiti is said to have been delivered 
by Buddha himself.^ In the sadhana of Vajrasarasvatl it 
is said that this sadhana has been composed in accordance 
with the instructions of the Sugata.- With reference to 
the Mantra Om picu picu prajndvardhani jvala jvala 
mehavardhani dhiri dhiri huddJiivardhani svdha the 
sadhana says that this Mantra was delivered by Buddha 
himself.^ The famous logician Santaraksita and his 
erudite disciple Kamalasila both of whom belonged to 
the eighth century are of opinion that the Buddha 
instructed the people in the Mantras, Mandalas, etc. 
so that they might obtain prosperity in this world.* 
From these facts we can easily maintain that Buddha 
introduced some sort of mysticism into his religion which, 
in later times owing to a variety of influences, developed 


1 See p. 2480. 
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into a full fledged mystic system in the form of 
Vajrayana. 

The Vajrayanists maintain that the Mantras are 
endowed with great powers and blindly believe in 
them. In the Sadhanamala, passages showing this blind 
faith on their part are too frequent and eloquent. In 
one place it is said: What is there impossible for the 
Mantras to perform if they are applied according to 
rules? ^ In another place it is said that through the 
repeated mutterings of the Mantra, so much power is 
generated that it can astonish the whole world.® The 
Mantras by their power can even confer the Buddha- 
hood ® ; the merits that accrue from the mutterings of the 
Mantra of Mahakala are so numerous that all the Buddhas 
taken together cannot count them even if they were to 
count without cessation for a number of days and 
nights.^ The five greatest sins according to Buddhism 
are the five Anantaryas but these can be easily washed 
away and perfection can be gained if the Mantra of 
Lokanatha is repeated.® By the repetition of the 
Mantra of Khasarpana the Buddhahood becomes as 
easy of access as the Badaraka fruit on the palm of the 
hand ® By the Dharani of Avalokitesvara even an ass 
can keep three hundred stanzas in memory.” The 
Mantra of Ekajata is said to be so powerful that 
the moment it is muttered a man becomes free from 
danger, he is always followed by good fortune and his 
enemies are all destroyed and without doubt he becomes 

1 p. 575 : *n*rncr Ntfsnusri i 
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as pious as the Buddha.^ Examples of this kind can be 
easily multiplied from the Sadhanamala. Lest the people 
prove doubting, which they are always apt to do, the 
Sadhanamala gives from time to time the assurance 
that the power of the mind is extraordinary and one 
should not doubt what is said about the efficacy of the 
Mantras.^ 

It is said that the Mantras are only powerful when 
they are applied strictly in accordance with the rules. 
The rules are so strict and minute, and so numerous 
that it is extremely improbable that any Mantra is 
capable of being applied in strict conformity to rules, and 
this is a factor which is apt to discourage enthusiasts 
and new recruits. But whether the Mantras which are 
not recited according to the letter of the rules, but in 
conformity with them as far as is possible, can give any 
results, is answered in the Sadhanamala probably in token 
of encouragement to new-comers and enthusiasts. “ You 
should not be sorry,” says Kumudakaramati, “ because 
you are not able to apply the Mantra in accordance with 
the rules stated before. At least you should perform 
the rite of self- protection and thinking of the closure of 
the boundary {Slmabandhana) and of worship you should 
repeat the Mantras as long as you can and aim at 
perfection. In accordance with your powers and actions 
you will certainly obtain results. The testimony of the 
Tantras in this connection is that such a worshipper can 
alone give protection to the world.®” The repetition of 
the Mantras, however, has to be done with the greatest 
care and, in several instances, the Sadhanamala gives 
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directions for proper repetition. For instance, they 
should not be recited too quickly, nor too slowly. The 
mind at the time of recitation should be free from all bad 
thoughts and completely concentrated on the letters of 
the Mantra which should be repeated so long as there is 
no tired feeling.^ 

The Mantras are considered most sacred by the 
Vajrayanists and the accuracy of these Mantras were 
zealously guarded by them, in much the same way as 
the Vedic Mantras, by means of several devices. These 
Mantras are composed usually in ordinary prose but 
occasionally in an enigmatic language the meaning of 
which sometimes becomes very difficult to understand. 
The Mantras are done into prose as well into mnemo- 
nic verses for the obvious purpose of memorising. 
These verses are extremely curious and give practically 
no meaning to ordinary readers. Let us take, for ins- 
tance, the verse : 

r<iTggJiTcr i 

gratji>y I I 

At first sight it gives no meaning unless you know that 
it is the statement of a Mantra done into verse which 
when translated will give the following meaning. “ In 
the beginning there is Cakradhara, who is followed by 
two Picus and Vardhani joined with Prajna ; after that 
are two Jvalas which are followed by Vardhani after 
Medhd ; even at the end there are two dhiris, Buddhi 
and Vardhani ending in Svdha. This Mantra which has 
power to confer the cleverness of a poet was introduced 
by the Sugata.” 

In 10. ST IfW Sf fliqoJlMfl 
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Now the above is nothing but the statement of 
the Mantra of Vajravinasarasvati which runs as : Om 
picu picu prajnavardhani jvala jvala medhavardhani 
dhiri dhiri huddhivardhani svahd. 

Another example of a similar nature is the Blja- 
mantra of Sarasvati which is stated in the Sadhana- 
mdld as : 

<ict II 

“ It stands on the second syllable of the seventh ; and 
is the fourth of the eighth, it is accompained by the 
fourth of the first and decorated with the spot.” The 
explanation seems to be: the second syllable of the 
seventh class (Antahstha) is R, fourth of eighth (Usma) 
is H, fourth of the first (Svara) is I, the spot is M and 
therefore the resultant Bija is HRiM, (^) the Bija of 
Sarasvati. 


Let us take up a third interesting example of this 
kind where the Mantra of Ekajata is expressed in 
mnemonic verse ® : — 








II 
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“ It ends in H placed on Fire, is pierced by the fourth 
vowel and is accompanied by the head of a spot and the 
half moon. This first Bija is a great Bija. Now hear 
of the second which ends in T with Fire, is pierced by 
the same and is accompanied by Nadabindu. The third 
also I state carefully which ends in H trampling on the 
sixth vowel and is accompanied by Nadabindu. This 
Bija is the most powerful and is able to set the three 
worlds on fire. I state now as was done before by the 
Buddha, the fourth syllable which ends in PHA and 
gives all kinds of perfections. In order to complete the 
Mantra hear the half syllable ending in T which is 
devoid of A and by mere utterance saves all.” 


The first Bija consists of H, R (fire), I (fourth 
vowel), H (spots) and 1^1 and the resultant syllable is 
H R I ]& H (i#l" 0- The second Bija includes T, R (fire), 
I and ]^[ which together makes T R I (^“). The third 
has H, U (sixth vowel), and AI, which together give 
H U M ( # )• The fourth is PHA while the fifth letter is T 
which is deprived of its A and therefore considered as a 
half letter. The last two will give P H A T. So the whole 
Mantra stands as ifT' ^ ^ (Hrims Trim Hum Phat). 


(iv) Bodhicitta. 

The Vajrayanist conception of the Bodhi mind 
appears to be the same as that of the Yogacara School 
started by Asahga and the literature of which included 
among others such excellent works as the Tattva- 
sangraha of Santaraksita. The human mind, or as it is 
called in Buddhism, the Bodhi mind is something like a 
continuous stream of consciousness which changes every 
moment, the consciousness of the previous moment 
givingrise to the consciousness of the succeeding moment. 
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the first being the cause of the next. This chain of mo- 
mentary consciousness is without a beginning, or at best, 
its starting point cannot be traced, and Buddhism, more 
or less, is not so much concerned with the beginnings 
of things as it is with the future or the emancipation 
of the chain of Vijnana. This chain of momentary 
consciousness operating in unison with the all powerful 
act-force leads the chain either to degradation or emanci- 
pation according as the actions done are good or bad. The 
Bodhi mind is by nature surcharged with bad conforma- 
tions, memory, desires, etc., which consequently make 
it impure. To purify this chain of Vijnana there should 
be ah attempt on the part of its owner to remove the 
many impurities, and until the impurities are not so 
removed the Bodhi mind will be subject to a series of 
transmigrations, not necessarily in the world of men, 
but in one of the numerous heavens if the actions done 
are good or in the world of animals, ghosts, etc., if the 
actions done are bad.^ 

According as are the impurities removed one after 
Another from the Bodhi Mind the mind commences an 
upward march in the different spiritual spheres named by 
the Mahayanists as, the Bhtimis, and stays in the different 
spheres only so long as he is not qualified enough to rise 
still higher. The number of these Bhtimis is recognized 
generally as ten, and the Sutra which describes these 
ten Bhumis is the famous Dasabhumikasutra of which 
we have just got a magnificient edition from Dr. J. 
Rahder. The Bhumis are named on page 5 of this 
book, and their names are Pramudita, Vimala, Pra- 
bhakari, Arcismati, Sudurjaya, Abhimukhi, Durangama, 
Acala, Sadhumati, and Dharmamedhya. When the 
Bodhi Mind obtains emancipation, or in other words, 
when it crosses the ten Bhumis mentioned above, it is 
rewarded with Omniscience. Now then the question 


1 B. Bhattscharyya : Foreword to the TaUvasahgrdka, p. xxxix. 
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arises as to the place where the Omniscient Bodhi Mind 
can reside in the real cosmological structure as conceived 
originally by Buddha. The Bhumis, it may be remem- 
bered, were not meant for the Hinayanists but were 
exclusively meant for the Mahayanists whose followers 
went by the name of the Bodhisattva. No Buddhist 
will be called a Bodhisattva who has no compassion 
for suffering humanity or who will not be prepared to 
sacrifice his Nirvana, even though entitled to it, until all 
the creatures of the universe are in possession of the 
Bodhi knowledge. Thus we can see how the Sravaka 
and Pratyekas are not entitled to the name of a 
Bodhisattva which also accounts for their being called 
Hinayanists because they selfishly look forward for 
their own benefit and are not at all moved by the intense 
sufferings of other less advanced brethren. 

The Hinayanists before obtaining their Nirvana, have 
a place in the world structure, but their individuality is 
lost when they actually obtain Nirvana. They have not 
to wait for the emancipation of others and as such their 
continuing to hold on to existence is not at all necessary. 
But the Bodhi Mind of a Bodhisattva is entirely different. 
Even when he is entitled to his Nirvana he has to 
continue for the benefit of all living beings and work 
vigorously. But to the question, where do they live 
after their attainment of Omniscience ? — a satisfactory 
answer has been given by ^antarak§ita in his famous 
work the Tattvasangraha where he says : 

A Jcanisthapure raniye suddhavasavivarjite ! 

Buddhyante yutra sambuddha nirmitastviha Bud- 
dhyate !! 

“ In the excellent Akanistha heaven which leaves 
aside the Suddhavasa gods, the Bodhisattva attains 
Omniscience and (under his influence) a Buddha is 
born in this world.” 
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Kamalasila while commenting on this passage says 
that above the Akanistha heaven there is the Mahesvara- 
hhavana or the abode of Mahesvara where the chain of 
consciousness of the compassionate Bodhisattva attains 
Omniscience. 

The Vajrayanist conception and definition of Bodhi- 
citta is in accordance with the tenets of the Bodhisattva- 
yana, and was first promulgated in the Ouhyasamaja. 
According to this authority the Bodhi Mind is there 
where voidness and compassion work in unison.^ 

At this stage it is necessary to explain the concep- 
tion of the external objects from the viewpoint of Vajra- 
yana. In the eye of a Vajrayanist the external world 
has much the same significance as it appears in 
Yogacara. In the Sadhanamala also there is ample 
evidence to show how the external world is treated in the 
philosophy of Vajrayana. In one place it characterises 
the external world with its movable and immovable 
objects like the pot, picture, carriage, house, house of 
statues, mountains, etc., as reduced by reason to mere 
appearances in much the same way as magic and dream 
are considered as appearances.^ Therefore the Vajraya- 
nists held that external objects have no more reality than 
magic, mirage, shadow or dream and that their reality 
could not be proved by reason. 

(v) Ahamkara. 

A peculiar feature of Vajrayana worship lies in its 
doctrine of Ahaihkara or identification of the Bodhicitta 

1 p. Ill quoted from the Cfuhyasamaja — 
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with the deity worshipped. The Sddhanamala explains 
this doctrine of Ahamkara clearly in several places and 
the word occurs in almost every Sadhana. It is explain- 
ed as “ 1 am the goddess and the goddess is in m.e.” ^ 
After Ahamkara the worshipper should conceive himself 
as the deity with the same complexion, form and limbs 
as described in the Sadhana and should instead of wor- 
shipping any external object worship himself. It was 
suggested elsewhere that this identification of the 
worshipper with the deity worshipped was a new feature 
introduced by the Buddhists into Tantrism. This has 
met with a general criticism from a number of noteworthy 
scholars and journalists including Dr. A. C. Coomar- 
swami of Boston and Mr. O. C. Ganguli of Calcutta. It 
has been urged that in view of the great antiquity of the 
Yoga Philosophy the view that the doctrine of 
Ahamkara is a new introduction is untenable. To this it 
may be said here that the theory of the absorption of the 
individual self with the Primordial Matter or union of 
the self with a Personal God by the practice of Yoga, 
and thereby the attainment of perfect knowledge and the 
conseq uential freedom from the bondage of transmigra- 
tion, was started in India from very ancient times, and 
traces of it can be found in the Upanisads of very great 
antiquity, even greater than that of the Yoga System. 
Nothing therefore can be said to be a new introduction. 
But still we say, for instance, that the Yedanta doctrines 
originated with Sankara though previous to that there 
was a school of Aupanisada philosophers ; that Sankara 
systematised the doctrine of Maya though Buddhists 
from Nagarjuna’s time ail acknowledged and wrote 
about the same doctrine in their works. When it is said 
that this element of Ahamkara was introduced by 


1 See for instanoe, p. 318 ; ^ WT 
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Vajrayana for the first time it was said with reference to 
the identification of the worshipper with the deity who 
is a transformation of the great Reality known as 6unya 
not only for the purpose of obtaining emancipation as is 
found in Yoga but also for bewitching women, destroying 
men and their dwelling houses and even for the extraction 
of snake poison or for relieving a woman of the pains of 
labour. The Ahamkara in fact is imperative in the 
Vajrayana form of worship and this introduction is 
considered to be new in view of the multifarious purposes 
it was called upon to serve. 

In some of the Hindu Tantras the doctrine of identifi- 
cation or Ahamkara is indeed to be met with, and this 
fact gives rise to the controversy as to which Tantras, 
those of Hinduism or Buddhism, are older. We have 
sufficient reasons to hold that the Hindu Tantras were 
introduced on the model of the Buddhist Tantras and 
the Hindus among other things borrowed many Buddhist 
customs, practices, deities, and Mantras. The very 
Kulacara seems to have been originally conceived by 
the Buddhists and probably the forefathers of a large 
number of Kaulas to-day were direct disciples of 
Buddhists in the Tantrik Age. 

(vi) Advaya. 

To understand the significance of the Vajrayanic 
conception of Advaya, the theory of Sunyata and 
Karuna will first have to be taken into consideration. 
Voidness and compassion together constitute what is 
caDed the Bodhicitta or the Bodhi Mind. This idea 
probably for the first time makes its appearance in the 
Quhyasamaja. The mixing up of the two elements 
Sunyata and Karuna is what is known as Advaya. 

The Sunyata as conceived by the Vajrayanists is 
very forcibly expressed in the Sadhanamdla, p. 111. 
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Here it is mentioned that Sunyata consists in thinking 
or realizing all Dharmas (elements or objects) as transi- 
tory, momentary, non-ego, mistaken (as realities) by the 
mind, similar to objects seen in a dream or magic, 
endowed with a beginning and end, and natural purity, 
non-existent, unborn, and void like the place of Ta- 
thata/ 

The conception of Karuna or compassion of the 
Vajrayanists finds also a lucid expression in the Sadhana- 
mdla : Compassion is defined as the determination on 
the part of the Bodhisattva to lead and finally to place 
all beings in Nirvana including beings born from 
eggs, uterus, perspiration, or beings endowed with 
shoes hke horses (Aupapaduka) or endowed with a form 
or formless, or endowed with consciousness or uncon- 
sciousness, or beings who abide neither in consciousness 
nor unconsciousness.^ In another place Karuna is ex- 
pressed as a strong determination to diffuse right 
knowledge among the people who owing to desire {trsnd) 
are blinded by ignorance and cannot realize the con- 
tinuous transmigration as caused by the act force, in 
order that they may lead a life in accordance with the 
law of Dependent Origination.® 

The commingling of Sunyata with Karuna is what 
is designated by the Vajrayanists as Advaya and it is a 
theory which is very important for understanding the 
underlying features of Vajrayana, for, on this alone, the 
foundation of Sakti worship is based. The Sadhana- 
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mMa also quite clearly explains the theory by charac- 
terizing the effects of Advaya by means of a simile: as 
copper leaves its dirty colour (and becomes gold) when 
it comes in contact with the magic tincture, similarly 
the body leaves off its attachment, hatred, etc., when it 
comes in contact with the tincture of Advaya.^ This 
Advaya is a form of cognition which is all important in 
Vajrayana and in many instances the craving for this 
knowledge finds expression in the Sadhanamala. In the 
same way as other ideas were deified in Vajrayana, 
Advaya was also deified and we find two deities Heruka 
and Prajna, the embodiments of ^^unyata and Karuna, 
commingled in Advaya, and fused together in embrace 
in the Yuganaddha or the Yab-yum form. The duality 
merges into one even as salt commingles with water. 

§6. Aims and objects of the Tantrics. 

The Sadhanamala is a collection of Sadhanas. The 
word Sadhana is closely connected with the word 
Siddhi and the Sadhana is a procedure by which Siddhi 
or perfection can be obtained, provided the directions 
therein given are practised with patience and zeal. The 
Hindus generally recognize eight Siddhis though occa- 
sionally eighteen and twenty-four Siddhis are also 
acknowledged. The eight Siddhis are : Animd, Mahimd, 
Laghimd, Prapti, Prdkamya, Isitva, Vasitva, Kdmdva- 
sdyitva. 

In the Brahmavaivarta PnrmuP- mention is made of 
thirty-four kinds of Siddhis, including the eight already 
cited. Some of them are : Durasravaum, Parahaya- 
pravesa, Manoyatitva, Sarvajhatva, Vahnistambha, Jalas- 
tambha, Girajlvitva, Vdyustambha, Ksutpipasanidras- 


1 p. 82 : jtw si^iFfrr srsifk »raT 

2 Krmajanma-Khanda, Ch. 78, St. 20-29. 
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tamhha, Kayavyuhapravesa, Valcsiddha, Mrtanayanay 
PranakarsaTm, Pranadana, Indriyastambha, and Buddhis- 
tambha. One who is able to attain by a particular pro- 
cess many of the foregoing powers is called a Siddha- 
purusa “ Perfected Man.” In the mediaeval times it is 
said there were many Siddhapurusas in India, and the 
Buddhists recognize their number as eighty-four. Pic- 
tures of these are still prepared in Nepal and Tibet 
and they are even now venerated in these countries. 

The Siddhas again are of three varieties according 
to Tantrasara : ^ Vttama, Madhyama, and Adhama. The 
characteristics of each class are also given in the same 
work ; and a Siddha, for instance, will be recognized 
as belonging to the first class when he is able to fulfil 
all his desires by mere wish, or in other words, as 
soon as a desire arises in his mind that very moment it 
is fulfilled. The second class Siddha is able to conquer 
death, commune with gods, enter unpereeived into the 
bodies and homes of others, move in the air, hear the 
gods talk in the firmament, understand all terrestrial 
truths, obtain conveyances, ornaments, etc., and a long 
fife, bewitch people, perform miracles, remove diseases 
by a mere glance, extract poison, obtain erudition in 
the Sastras, renounce all wordly enjoyments, practise 
Yoga in all the eight divisions, show compassion to all 
beings, obtain omniscience, etc., etc. The third or the 
lowest class of Siddha obtains : fame, long life, convey- 
ances, ornaments, familiarity with the king, popularity 
with royal personages and the people, power of bewit- 
ching, wealth and prosperity, children and family. 

It can be easily seen from the above that the third 
class of Siddhas were never designated as Siddhapurusas ; 
those were attached either to the first or the second 


1 Visvakosa, (Bengali) : arts, on and Rjfii I 
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class. In all Tantras, Hindu or Buddhist, general direc- 
tions are always given as to the manner of obtaining 
Siddhi by muttering the mantras. In case legitimate 
muttering of the mantras and the conformity to the 
regulations do not bestow the desired Siddhi, the Tan- 
tras also give directions as how it can be obtained by 
seven difierent processes/ 

Having thus described the nature of the Sadhakas 
or Magicians let us now proceed to characterise the 
different Siddhis or perfections, the possession of one 
or the other of which entitles a man to be called a 
Siddha or a Magician. The word Siddhi may be defined 
as the attainment of superhuman powers of the mind, 
body or the sense-organs. The Siddhi is generally 
known to be of five varieties: ® (1) Janmaja, co-existent 
with birth, (2) Ausadhija, due to some drug, (3) 3Ian- 
traja, due to the agency of magic syllables, (4) Tapoja- 
due to austerities, (5) Samadhija, due to intense medita- 
tion. The mind is compared to a river in the rainy 
season with all the exits closed except one through which 
the water rushes with tremendous vigour. A¥hen mind 
in the same way is concentrated on one particular 
thought it is able to acquire great strength which we 
call Siddhi (Perfection). 

Siddhis are of various kinds and range from success 
in love affairs to the attainment of the highest emanci- 
pation. But the Siddhis with which we are concerned 
in the Sadhanavmla owe their origin to mantras or 
magic syllables. If we examine the kind of Siddhis for 


^ 'Tnnfncini t 

Sabdakalpadruma from Tanlrttsara : see art. on I 

PatanjcUa Dareana ; 1, 1. 
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obtaining which the Buddhists of the Tantric Age busied 
themselves in muttering mantras and executing Tantric 
practices, we will be able to understand the aims and 
objects of the people and their mentality. Hence a 
study of these practices is not considered redundant as 
it is capable of throwing a flood of light on the state 
of Tantric culture. 

In the Sadhanas great anxietj’ is shown for 
averting and curing diseases,^ and for the extraction 
of snake-poison.^ Next in importance to the above 
desire is the longing for acquiruig a knowledge of the 
Sastras without study but only through the agency of 
the mantras. Another characteristic feature of the 
Sadhanas is presented by their craving for the Bodhi 
which again is to be obtained only through the help of 
the mantras.^ Then come the six cruel rites and the 
attainment of the eight great perfections (Astamahasid- 
dhayah).* Great anxiety is also shown for the attain- 
ment of Sarvajnatva,® or omniscience, or emancipation, 
or the position of a Buddha — all signifying one and the 
same thing, — namely, emancipation. The Tantric Bud- 
dhists also possessed a great desire to have the mighty 
Hindu gods as their servants, whom they believed to 
be conquerable by mantras, and willing to do menial 
work for the magician.® 


^ A good example of this is the group of three Sadhanas No. 17, 84, and 312 
Expressions like the following are very common ; I ^TTWr^nT- 

I etc. 

2 All the Sadhanas of Jahguli and some of Kurukulla are examples of this 

kind. ^ 

3 Cf. for instance, I 

SlllflrUHTKt ^TN^rrfre: II 

* As in Nos. 71, 144, etc. 

6 For instance in S. 81. 

8 As in S. 172, 260. 
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The Tantric Buddhists also believed that the benign 
act of protection could be granted by divine agencies 
and also secured by mantras.^ Curiously enough, the 
aid of the mantras was widely availed of by the Tantric 
Buddhists for vanquishing their opponents in public 
discussions.^ From this it appears clear that religious 
discussions in public assemblies were very common, and 
victory in these assemblies was eagerly sought by all 
classes of people including the Buddhists, and it is no 
wonder that gods and mantras were invented in order 
that the Sadhaka may easily obtain victory in learned 
discussions without being qualified for it. This leads 
us to believe in the stories recorded in the Pag Sam 
Jon Zan that in public assemblies disputants of different 
religious sects used to assemble and take part, either 
staking his own religion. Thus people were converted 
and reconverted to different religions. A great desire 
is also shown for performing miracles® probably for 
creating an impression on the public mind. In spite 
of acquiring such spiritual powers, however, the monks 
were habituated to go out for alms, as is evident from 
the devices invented by them, which miraculously in- 
duced people to offer alms of their own accord.* 

Their conception of future happiness was also of a 
strange character. In one of the Sadhanas a wish is 
expressed for a Siddhi which will enable the worshipper 
to remain in a state of rapture in the company of num- 
berless Apsarsas, in the land of the Vidyadharas where 


1 Cf. S No. 206. 

2 Cf. s. 151 — ftnr?: i s. 155 fulfil 

arrf^ 1 s. 218 ; s. 256 ; 

etc. 

3 s. 222-^ 1 . 

etrt etc. 

i s. 235 — *nf: fksrra mk 1 -m jrt 
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the Lord of Heaven will hold the parasol over his head, 
Brahma acting as councillor, Vemacitri as the army- 
commander, Hari as the gate-keeper, and the naked God 
Sankara discoursing on the different virtues/ The 
monks usually led a poor life but they were nevertheless 
anxious for wealth, and believed that wealth could be 
obtained by the muttering of mantras alone. Jam- 
bhala, the God of Wealth, was created by them and 
different images and mantras were invented and a 
large number of Sadhanas were devoted to his wor- 
ship. These and similar instances are evidence of the 
attraction the poor monks had for wealth." 

The Buddhists also acknowledged the eight great 
Siddhis though they were somewhat different from the 
eight Siddhis acknowledged by the Hindus. With the 
Buddhists the eight Siddhis are : (1) Khadga, (2) Anjana, 
(3) Padalepa, (4) Antardhana, (5) Rasa-Rasayana, (6) 
Khecara, (7) Bhucara, (8) Patala,® It is difficult to get 
an explanation of the nature of these perfections cor- 
rectly from any Buddhist work. But, evidently, the 
first signifies the perfection which enables a man to 
conquer a battle with the help of a sword on which 
mantras have been muttered. The second evidently 
means the magic unguent which enables the wearer to 
perceive the treasures buried under earth or otherwise 
hidden from the eyes. The third refers to the mysteri- 
ous ointment which when applied to the legs enables 
a man to move about everywhere \vithout his body 

1 S. 260— 

awf I 

etc. 

2 Cf. for instance, S. 293 — I 

^ II also S. 296 — ] 
^'T ll etc. 

3 p. 350— ftff: 
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being perceived by anybody. The fourth, similarly, refers 
to the mysterious power which enables a man to dis- 
appear miraculously before the very eyes of other people. 
The fifth refers probably to the magic solution which 
turns baser metals into gold, or the medicine which 
gives immunity from death. The sixth is the power 
which enables one to move in the firmament. The 
seventh gives one power to go at will anywhere in this 
world in a moment, and the eighth refers to the power 
of going to the nether regions. Such feats were consi- 
dered superhuman and the monks of the Tantric Age 
directed their attention to executing such superhuman 
feats through the agency of the mantras which, they 
thought, develops psychic power. 

The most important among the different rites of the 
Tantrics are probably what are known as the SatJcarma 
or six rites, and it is necessary here to give some idea 
of the different rites with which the old monks always 
busied themselves. These six rites are: Santi, Vasi- 
karana, Stambhana, Vidvesana, Uccatana and Marana. 
The first rite is the one which is calculated to remove 
diseases and save men from the terrible consequences 
of evil stars, or of bad actions done in the previous 
births. The second Vasikarana is the rite which when 
performed gives the performer the power to bewitch all 
other men or women or even animals and gods, and get 
work done by them. The third Stambhana is the rite 
by the performance of which power is conferred on the 
worshipper for stopping all actions of others, and even 
Avhen a cause is operating to stop its effect. Thus tlie 
burning power of fire can be stopped; so that even if 
the fire be there it will not burn ; it is the rite by which 
all actions of human beings can be stopped at will. 
The fourth Vidvesaiia is another interesting rite which 
gives the power to separate two friends, relatives, lovers 
from each other and so forth. The fifth Uccatana is the 
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rite which when performed gives the performer special 
power to make his enemy flee from the country with all 
attendant disgrace. From the Sadhanamala it may be 
inferred that Uccatana was employed in destroying the 
dwelling houses of enemies by incantations of mantras 
and by other means. The sixth is Marana, which is 
perhaps the most cruel among the six cruel rites of 
Tantrism. This consists in killing enemies by means 
of apparently harmless practices.^ 

These are known as Satkarma and it is said that 
experienced Tan tries get results immediately these rites 
are performed. It is nevertheless difficult for ordinary 
laymen to obtain any successful result because the rites 
have to be performed in accordance with Time, Star, 
and the appropriate gods and mantras which are known 
only to specialists. 

The mantras are of primary importance in all cruel 
rites and no less than six methods of application are 
generally formulated: — 

(1) Grathana consists of reciting mantras on each 
of the letters of the name of the medium (Sadhya) — 
generally required in Santi or protective rites. 

(2) Vidarhha consists in writing the letters of the 
name of the medium, between the letters of the Mantra 
used mostly in Vasikarana or bewitching. 

(3) Samputa consists in writing the mantra in the 
beginning and at the end of the name of the medium — 
mostly required in Stambhana. 

(4) Rodhana consists in applying the mantra in the 
beginning, middle and the end of the name of the 
medium — necessary in Vidvesana. 

(5) Yoga consists in reciting the name of the medium 
at the end of the mantra — required in Uccatana. 


t 

1 VUvakosa, article on I 
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(6) Pallava consists in applying the mantra at the 
end of the name of the medium, and this is required in 
the Marana or destructive rite.’^ 

Many more technical matters of absorbing interest 
to those interested in Mysticism, may be brought in 
and discussed here, but want of space prevents us from 
entering into the subject more in detail. So before 
closing this Section it is necessary to give a few refer- 
ences to the text of the Sadhanamala itself which will 
provide more information on this subject. These 
observations contained in the Sadhanamala, are of special 
value because there are at present only a few people 
Avho are acquainted with the purely Tantric doctrines 
and practices which were current amongst the Buddhists 
in the Tantric Age. 

If page 368ff of the Sadhanamala on the Sadhana 
of t^ukla Kurukulla is referred to, it will be seen that a 
number of general rules for the different practices have 
been given there. Some of these details may be of general 
interest. For instance, the Tantra insists that the men- 
tal condition in different rites should be different. “In 
Santi the mind should be peaceful, in Paustika it should 
be thriving, in Vasikarana it should display anxiety, 
and in Marana it should be in a greatly troubled state.”- 
“Santi should be performed on the first day of the 
lunar fortnight, Paustika on the full Moon day, Abhi- 
cara (Marana on the 14th day of the Moon and Vasi- 
karana on the eighth day.”’ The worshipper should sit 
with his face Northwards in Santi, Eastwards in Pans- 


1 IhicL 

q ii p. 368. 

u p. ses. 
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tika, Southwards in Abhicara and Westwards in the 
rites of attraction and Uccatana.”^ “Santi should 
be performed in Autumn, Paustika in Hemanta and the 
Abhicaras in the Summer season.” ^ “ Santi should 

be performed in the evening, Paustika in early morning, 
and the Abhicaras in the noon or at mid-night.”® 

It is unnecessary to point out in this connection 
that the deity worshipped in the different rites may be 
the same, but the same deity will have different colours, 
weapons and forms in accordance with the rules guiding 
the rites, and it is precisely in this way that the deities 
were multiplied. 

§ 7. Authors of Sadhanas. 

Arranged alphabetically. 

The Sadhanas, as has already been said, are short 
works of different authors where the procedure for wor- 
shipping Buddhist gods and goddesses are given. The 
Sadhanas are mostly of anonymous authors, but 
amongst the total of 312 Sadhanas, quite a large 
number of names of authors are mentioned. Out of 
these many are known in the Tibetan Tangyur, but 
there are also many who were unknown to Tangyur. 
In the following pages attempts have been made to 
arrange the names of authors alphabetically (as chrono- 
logical arrangement is fairly impossible) and to indicate 
their literary services and, if possible, to give their 
approximate time. 

Mlfgcfc g ^fvpAiv g ii 

g B p 369. 

2 ■jrrfffraf g ftiW aw i 

fATg AAtPu ATAAT: II p 369, 
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1. Ahhayaharagupta (No. 295). 
cir. A.D. 1084-1130. 

This author was well-known both in India and 
Tibet. He was well-versed in Tibetan and translated 
many works in that language. He hailed from Bengal, 
got his training from Magadha and made himself 
famous in the Vikramasila Monastery. Mr. P. N. Bose 
in his Indian Teachers of Buddhist Universities ^ has 
given good ground for placing him in the reign of 
Rama Pala of Bengal who according to the latest 
authorities flourished between A.D. 1084-1130. 

Abhayakara was a great writer and translator into 
Tibetan, and the following list from Tangyur ^ will show 
how many works he wrote and how many he transla- 
ted : — ® 

T 1, Kalacakravatara. 

2, Sri Cakrasamvaramahabhisamaya. 

T 3. Abhisekaprakarana. 

4. Svadhisthanakramopadesa. 

5. Cakrasamvarabhisamayopadesa. 

6. Amnayamanjari, a commentary on Sri Sampu- 

tatantraraja. 

7. Jnanadakinisadhana. 

8. Jnanadakinimantra. 

9. Abhayapaddhati, a commentary on Sri Buddha- 

kapalamahatantraraj a. 

T 10. Sri Mahakalasadhana. 

T 11. Sri Mahakalantarasadhana. 

12. Candraprabha, a commentary on Pancakra- 

mamata. 

13. Raktayamantakanispannayoga. 

14. Vairayanapattimanjari. 

15. Ganacakravidhi. 

p. 82. 2 Sauddha Gan OlJoha, app. p. 9. 

^ T indicates books composed and translated by him. 
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16. Vajravall nama Mandalopayika. 

17. Nispannayogavall. 

18. Jyotirmanjari nama Homopay ika. 

In Tangyur he is sometimes called Pandita, Maha- 
pandita, Acaryya, Siddha and Sthavira. He is des- 
cribed in the Tangyur as a resident of Magadha. 

2. Advayavajra (Nos. 17, 217, 251). 
c^V. 978-1030 A.D. 

Advayavajra popularly known as Avadhutipa is 
here represented as the author of three Sadhanas : for 
Simhanada, Vajravarahi and Saptaksara, but curiously 
enough, he is also mentioned in one of the Sadhanas 
(No. 128) composed by Lalitagupta who calls himself a 
disciple of Advayavajra. We have no means to as- 
certain whether the Advayavajra mentioned in this 
latter Sadhana is the same as the author of the three 
Sadhanas above referred, but in all probability the two 
Advayavajras seem to be one and the same person. 
And this gives a good clue to fix his date with some 
reasonable probability. Now the Cambridge MS in 
which the Sadhana of Lalitagupta has been found is 
already known to have been written in the year 1165 
A.D. We can thus take 1100 A.D. as the probable 
date of Lalitagupta, and Advayavajra about one gene- 
ration earlier. But as Taranath mentions him as a 
contemporary of King Mahipala the Pala King, Dlpah- 
kara the great reformer, Naropa and several others, his 
time should be approximately taken to be the time of 
Mahipala who reigned between A.D., 978 to 1030. 
Advaya wrote a large number of works and twenty- 
one among them have been recovered by MM. 
Haraprasad Shastri in original Sanskrit, and these short 
works are now published in the Gaekwad's Oriental 
Series (No. XL). 
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In the Tibetan Tangyur^ Advayavajra stands as 
the author or translator^ of the following works. 

1 . i^ri Kalacakropadesa-sadahgayogatantra-pan- 

jika. 

2. Saptaksarasadhana. 

3. Sri Cakrasamvaropadesa. 

4. Sri Cakrasamvarapratistha. 

5. SarvarthasiddhisMhana, 

6. Vajravarahisadhana. 

7. Vajravarahikalpasarvarthasadhana. 

8. Vajrayoginisukhottarasamvara - nirnayasvar 

thakamandala. 

9. Hevajrasadhana. 

10. Visuddhanidhi nama Hevajrasadhana. 

11. Nairatmaprakasa. 

12. Smahomavidhi. 

T 13. Mahamayasadhana. 

14. Raktaikajatasadhana. 

15. Sri Mahakalastotra. 

16. Namasangityupasamharavitarka. 

17. Aryamanjusri-namasahgititika saropayika. 

18. Aryajnanasattva-manjusri-upayika. 

19. Jnanasattvamanjusriupayika. 

20 . Jnanasattvamanjusri-vimalaratnamudravidhi. 

21 . Svabhavavasamantracaryadasaka. 

22. Svapneksa. 

23. Buddhabodhisamadhivisaghatadipa. 

24. Jnanasattvamanjusrisarasiddhi. 

25. Kudrstinirghata. 

26. Kudrstinirghatacinta. 

27. Svapnanirdesa. 

28. Mayanirukti. 

29. Aprasahaprakasa. 

30. Tattvadasaka. 


^ Baiuldha Gdiiy app. p. 3. 

T inclicate& books composed aurl trauslated, by him. 
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31. Y uganaddhaprakasa. 

32. Mahasiikhaprakasa. 

33. Tattvaratnavall. 

34. Tattvaprakasa. 

35. Pancatathagatam udra vi varana . 

36. Sevakarthasaiigraha, 

37. Samksiptasekaprakriya. 

38. Pancasvabhava. 

39. Prajnopayodayapaiicaka. 

40. Dohanidlii nama Tattvopadesa. 

41 . Mahayanaviiiisati. 

42. Amanasikara. 

43. Tattvamahayanavimsati. 

44. Dohako.sapanjika. 

45. Dohanidhikosaparipurnagiti nama nijatattva- 

prakasatika. 

46. Dohakosahrdayarthagita tika. 

47. Caturmudropadesa. 

48. Sarvadharmaprasaha-desaka-tattvartha-gatha- 

vrtti. 

49. Abodhabodhaka. 

50. Caturavajragitika. 

51 . Prajnarambhavadhi-parikatha. 

T 52. Sevarthanirukti. 

53. Jnanasattvamanjusri Adibuddha nama sadba- 

na. 

54. Pindikrtacaityasadhana. 

In the Tangyur various epithets are given to him, 
such as, Pandita, Mahapandita, Brahmana, Acarya, 
Mahacarya, Avadhuta, Upadhyaya, etc. He is defi- 
nitely said to be a Bengali. 

3. Ajifamitm (No. 55). 

Only one Sadhana of his is recorded in the Sadhana- 
mala. It is devoted to the worship of Arapacana, a 
form of Manjusri, but the verses are remarkable by 
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reason of their sweet and melodious language and by 
their artistic adjustment of words. The following works 
are ascribed to him in the Tibetan Tangyur.^ 

1. Sriyaksabhratrdvayasadhana. 

2. Sugatasasanaratnavohittha. 

3. Arapacanasadhana. 

4. Pratisthavidhi. 

The epithets given to him in the Tangyur are : 
Acarya, Mahapandita, Siddha, and Siddhaearyya. His 
time is unknown but as the Sadhana appears in the MS 
Ab the time of the author may be taken to be some- 
what earlier than the 12th century. 

4. Anuvamaraksita (Nos. 24, 98). 

This writer stands as an author of the two most 
elaborate Sadhanas for Khasarpana and Tara, His 
Sadhanas are very learned and informing with details on 
the different doctrines of the Vajrayana. In Tangyur^ 
he is reputed to be the author of the following works: — 

1. Sadahgayoga. 

2. Aryatarabhattarikasadhana. 

3. Arya ManjusrI namasahgitivrtti, 

4. Saraksacakradhisthanaprsthopadesa. 

5. Khasarpana-Lokesvara-vistara-sadhana. 

He is given in the Tangyur the epithets of Sthavira, 
Siddha, Mahapandita, Upadhyaya, Pandita and is des- 
cribed as an Indian. Nothing definite is known about 
his time. 

5. Asanga (No. 159). 
cir. 270-350 A.D. 

In Tangyur he is mentioned as the author of only one 
work Dharmakayasraya-SCimanya-Gunastotra, and the 
titles given to him there are Acaryya and Arya. In the 
Sadhanamala he stands as the author of one Sadhana of 


1 Bauddha Gan 0 Doha, app., p. 


■- Loc. cU., app., p. u. 
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Prajnaparamita and we are inclined to identify this 
Asahga with the famous Asahga the great expounder 
of the Yogaeara School who was the brother of the 
celebrated monk and scholar Vasubandhu (A.D. 280- 
360).^ The theory that all deities should be stamped 
with the miniature of the parental Dhyani Buddha was 
already current in the beginning of the 4th century, and 
by that time the theory of the five Dhyani Buddhas 
as presiding over the five Skandhas was also well- 
established.^ This shows at least that the Sadhana in 
question, its author and the Guhyasamaja where the 
Dhyani Buddha theory was definitely systematized, 
were very likely contemporaneous. 

6. Cintamani Datta (No. 47). 

From the materials at our disposal it is not possible 
to say whether this author is unknown in Tangyur, but 
so far it has not been possible to trace him in Tangyur 
through the catalogues. But the Sadhana of Vadirat 
composed by Cintamani Datta exhibits his aptitude as a 
poet. He has introduced a variety of metres in com- 
posing the few stanzas he devoted to the Sadhana of 
Vadirat. From all this it is evident that he was a poet 
of no mean order. 

7. Dharmakaramati (Nos. 97, 210). 

The name of this author likewise could not be 
traced in the catalogue of Tibetan Tangyur. He stands 
as the author of two Sadhanas, one of Tara and the 
other of Dhvajagrakeyiira. One colophon characterises 
him as a Mahapandita and Sthavira, while the other 
designates him as a Pandita and as Madhj^amakaruchih 


1 Tattvasnmgraha, Foreword, p. Ixviii. 

- This is evident from the elaborate I'iija oSered to all the live Dhyani 
Buddhas and their Saktis and the manner in which their place has been fixed 
in the hierarchy. 
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or as ‘ one who believes in the Madhyamaka system of 
Philosophy.’ It is not correct, therefore, to say that 
the Madhyamakas or the earlier Mahayanists did not 
believe in gods and goddesses, and at least we find one 
instance here where a Madhyamaka composes Sadhanas 
for the worship of Tantric deities. The Vajrayanists 
must have included in their folds the Mahayanists 
of all sorts. 

8. Durjayacandra (No. 250). 

He is reputed to be the author of a large number 
of works and the following among others are mentioned 
in Tibetan Tangyur ^ : — 

1. Dakimvajrapanjarapancadaka-Sadhana. 

2. Sadaiiganama-Sadhana. 

3. Sarvabhutabali. 

4. Nairatmadevipancadasastotra. 

5. Saptaksarasadhana. 

6. Sricakrasam varasadhana- Amrtaksara. 

7. Kaumudi Hevajrapanjika. 

8. Ratnacchata nama panjika. 

9. Suparigraha nama Mandalopayikavidhi. 

10. Nairatmasadhana. 

11. Mayavati Mahamayatantrasya Panjika. 

In Tibetan Tangyur he is differently styled as Acar- 
ya, Pandita, Mahacarya. Mahapandita, and Vandya. 
From the Sadhanamala he appears to be a follower of 
the Heruka cult, and of the Anuttarayoga division. 
This god is called Vajradaka and Saptaksara; the 
latter name is given to him because of his seven-syl- 
labled Mantra, Saptaksara is here associated with his 
Sakti Vajravarahl whose form and weapons are the 
same as those of the principal deity. 


1 Loc. cit., app., p. 45. 
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9. Garhha (No. 142), 

In Tangyur he is styled as Mahacarya and is reputed 
to be the author of only one work, viz. : Vajrayana- 
mfilapattitlka. But in the Sadlianamala he appears as 
an author of the Marlcisadhana which is in accord- 
ance with the Kalpa. This Marici is three-faced and 
eight-armed, which is by far the most common type of 
Marici up till now found. Nothing further is known 
about the author or his time. 

10. Gunakaragupta (No. 272). 

This author is called in Tangyur both as Gunakara 
and as Gunakaragupta and the following works are as- 
cribed to him ^ : — 

1. Bodhicittavivarana. 

2. Guhyasamajabhisamaya-nama-Sadhana. 

3. Sri Mahakala Sadhana. 

4. Mandalavidhi. 

He is styled as Upadhyaya, Pandita, Acarya, Maha- 
carya, Painclapatika and is definitely said to be an 
Indian. 

In the Sadhanamala he stands as the author of a 
Sadhana devoted to Raktayamari and in the colophon 
designates himself as a Paindapatika Bhiksu which is 
also corroborated by Tangyur. His Sadhana is in verse 
and the stanzas are written in a lucid and forceful style. 
They are written in several different metres and show 
at once the devotion and skill of the author in compo- 
sition. 

11. Harihara (No. 53). 

He is not mentioned in the Tibetan Tangyur but 
in the Sadhanamala his name stands as the author of a 
very short and solitary Sadhana. This is devoted 


^ Ibidf p. 41. 
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to the worship of Vadirat, a form of Manjusri, and it 
contains a verse which gives the Bijamantra of the 
deity (wt-)- 

12. Indrahhuti^ (No. 174). 

In Tangyur he is reputed to be the author of the 
following works " : — 

1. Sri Cakrasam vara -tan traraj a-samvara-samuc- 

caya nama vrtti. 

2. Sri Cakrasamvara-stotra. 

3. Cakrasam varanubandha-saiiigraha. 

4. Siddha-Vajrayoginisadhana. 

5. Vajrayogini-mantratattva - svadhisthana - nir- 

desa. 

6. Sukla-VajrayoginLsadhana. 

7. DakinivajrapanjaramahatantrarajasyaPanjika 

Prathamapatalasukhabandha nama. 

8. Kulikamatatattvanirnaya. 

9. Sri Samputatilaka nama Yoginitantrarajasya 

tika Smrtisandarsanaloka. 

10. Sri Anandapuspamala. 

11. Sri Tattvamrtopadesa. 

12. Mahamaya Sadhana. 

13. Sri Sarvabuddhasamayoga nama Tantrapan- 

Jika. 

14. Sri Sarvabuddhasamayoga-Dakinijalasamva- 

ratantrarthatika . 

15. Sarvabuddhasamayoga-ganavidhi. 

16. Vajrasattvopayika. 

17. Sri Sarvabuddhasamayoga-Dakinijalasamva- 

ramahatantraraja nama mandalopayika. 

18. Jnanasiddhi nama Sadhanopayika.® 

19. Sahajasiddhi. 

20. Tattvastakadrsti. 


1 For his time and other details see Supra, § 4, p. li. 

2 Loc. cit., app., p. 14. 

8 In the course of publication in the Gaekuad's Oriental Series. 
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21. Ratnacakrabhisekopadesa. 

22. Arya Manjusri iiamasangitivrtti. 

23. Kurukulla Sadhanam. 

He is styled as Mahacarya, Odiyanasiddhi, Acarya, 
Avadhuta, etc., and is definitely mentioned as the king 
of Uddiyana or Odiyana. 

13. Kalyanagarhha (No. 242). 

His name is not mentioned in Tangyur, but in the 
Sadhanamald he stands as the author of a Sadhana of 
Heruka of the two-armed single variety. He calls him- 
self as “one who is afraid of being too elaborate.” 
Nothing tangible is however known about this author. 

14. Karuna (Nos. 187, 303). 

cir. 753 A.D. 

This author, who is also known as Karunacala, seems 
to be an author of considerable parts, but none of his 
works is preserved in translation in Tibetan Tangyur. 
Here Karuna stands as the author of two Sadhanas, one 
of KurukuUa and the other of Mahakala! He was a 
follower of the Hevajratantra and he twice called Lila- 
sani or Lilavajra as his preceptor, who, as has already 
been pointed out, flourished about A.D. 741. If Karuna, 
his disciple, is taken to be twelve years his junior then 
his time will fall somewhere near 753 A.D. 

15. Kokadatta (No. 218). 

In the Tibetan Tangyur he stands as the author of 
the following works ' : — 

1. Sukla Vajravarahi Sadhana. 

2. Sri Vajrayogini manasagop 3 ?a-homavidhi. 

3. Sri Vajrayoginyabhipretahomavidhi. 

4. Vajravarahiprajnalokakrtyastotra. 


1 Loc. cit., app., p. 2 j. 
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He is styled as Acarya or Maliacarya and was also 
known as Koiikanapada. 

In the Sadhanamala he stands as the author of one 
single Sadhana which is devoted to the worship of 
Vajravarahi who is designated as Prajhaloka. It is 
rather an elaborate Sadhana where instructions are 
given for reciting Mantras while sitting on a corpse. The 
Mantra of Prajnaloka according to him is so powerful 
that the ‘ careless repetition of the same only two lakh 
times enabled him to compose the Sadhana even though 
he never made any efforts to learn the Sastras.’ ^ This 
Sadhana is included in the MS, B which shows that the 
author cannot be later than 1100 

16. Krsnapdda (No. 181). 

In Tangyur the following works are attributed to 

him — 

1 . Vajragiti. 

2. Ganacakravidhi. 

3. Kr^nayamarismahomavidhi. 

4. Sarvabhutabalividhi. 

5. Hevajrasadhanatattvoddyotakara. 

6. Arya-Dakinlvajrapanjara nama Mahatantra- 

raja-kalpamukhabandha. 

7. Stupa vidhi. 

8. Mrtyuvidhi. 

9. Guhyapativajrapani-Sadhana. 

10. Guhyapativajra-Sadhana. 

11. Krsnayamaribuddhasadhana. 

12. Dharmakayadipavidhi. 

1 cf. p. 431— ^ 

2 If, however, this Koiikana is identified with Kahkana of the school of 
Kambala who in collaboration with Padraavajra (in C93 .A..D.) introduced the 
Hevajratantra, Kokadatta's time will fall somewhere in the beginning of the 
8th century. Cordier, op. cit, p. 231. 

3 Loc. cit., app., p. 23. 
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In Tangyur a large number of Krsnas are men- 
tioned, and it is very difficult to distinguish one from 
the other. The works above stated are definitely as- 
cribed to Krsnapada and not to Krsna, Kahnu, or 
Krsnavajra. This author is styled as Acarya, Maha- 
carya, Mahapandita and Yogi. 

In the Sadhanamala he stands as the author of a 
Sadhana of Kurukulla who is described as six-armed 
and decked in ornaments of snakes. The author in the 
colophon further gives the information that the Sadhana 
has been taken from the Mayajala Tantra which ex- 
tends to sixteen thousand granthas. The Sadhana also 
gives some directions for the extraction of snake-poison. 


17. Krsnardja. 
cir. 717 A.D. 

Krsnaraja is mentioned in S. 161 and is there stated 
as having introduced the goddess VairasarRsvati in the 
Krsnayamdri Tantra. It is very difficult to say which 
Krsna among the many mentioned in the Tangyur really 
composed this work and what other works are a.scribed 
to him. But he seems to be different from the Krsna who 
composed the Kurukulla Sadhana because the latter 
appears to be only an humble follower of the Krsnaya- 
mari Tantra. The Krsnayamdritantra was introduced 
according to Taranath by Lalitavajra who was a contem- 
porary of Padmavajra (693 A.D.). Krsnacarya (717 
A.D.) who also introduced the Samputatilaka Tantra 
might have introduced the worship of Vajrasarasvati, 
and we are tempted to take this Krsnaraja as identical 
with Krsnacarya.^ 


1 See Supra § 4 p. liii. 
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18. Kukhuripada (No. 240). 
cir, 693 A.D. 

In Tangyur he is also known as Acaryya, Kukuraja 
or Kukkuraraja and a larger number of works are attri- 
buted to him. The following works are said to have 
been composed by him.^ 

1. Sri Vajrasattva-guhyartha-dharavyuha. 

2. Sri Vajraheruka-guhyarthadharavyuha. 

3. Sri Padmanarttesvara-guhyarthadharavyuha. 

4. Sri Vajraratnaprabha-guhyarthadharavyuha. 

5. Sri Sughotalalita-guhyarthadharavyuha. 

6. Sarvamandalanusarena pancavidhi. 

7. Sri Sarvabuddha-samayoga-mandalavidhi. 

8. Mahamayatantranusarini Herukasadhanopay- 

ika. 

9. Vajrasattvasadhana. 

10. Mohataruna-Kalpa. 

11. Mahamaya sadhana mandala vidhi. 

12. Sri Mahamaya mandala deva stotra. 

13. Sri Mahamayatattvasukhabhavananusari Yo- 

gabhavanopadesa. 

14. Sravaparicchedana. 

In the Sadhanamala, he stands as the author of the 
Mahamayasadhana where Mahamaya represents Heruka 
in the embrace of Buddhadakini as four-armed and 
four-faced and surrounded by four Yoginis. In this 
Sadhana the word Heruka is analysed, dissected and each 
particle thereof explained. It contains also one song in 
Vernacular which is very probably Bengali. Some of 
his songs are also recorded in the Bauddha Odn O Doha. 

According to Taranath he introduced the Maha- 
mayatantra and was a contemporary of Kambalapada, 
Padmavajra and Lalitavajra. We have already shown 


1 Loc. cit., app. 18fi. 
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that Padmavajra flourished in cir. A.D. 693 and there- 
fore the time of Kukkuri also should be placed some- 
where near, 

19, Kula [datta] (No, 154). 
cir. A.D. 1100. 

He is the son of Sahghadatta and in the Tangyur, 
where he is styled as Acarya and Mahapandita, only 
one work entitled Kriydsamgraha is ascribed to him. ^ 

In the Sddhanamala he also calls himself as the son 
of Sahghadatta, and stands as the author of a Sadhana 
devoted to the worship of Prajnaparamita — a deifica- 
tion of the Prajnaparamita literature. As this Sadhana 
is found in the MS. B which bears a date correspond- 
ing to A.D. 1165 his time cannot be later than A.D. 1100. 

20. KumdrdTcaragiipta (No. 293). 

His name is not mentioned in the Tangyur, but he 
stands in the Sadhananwld as the author of a parti- 
cularly interesting Sadhana in verse devoted to the wor- 
ship of Ucchusma Jambhala, a fierce form of the Bud- 
hist God of Wealth, Jambhala. This Sadhana also des- 
cribes the Mantra of the god in three stanzas. The 
author calls himself as a Pandita and Sthavira, but 
nothing else unfortunately is known about him. 

21. Kumudakaramati (No. 1). 

In the Tangyur ^ he is styled as Mahapandita and 
is credited with only one Sadhana namely the one which 
heads the list in the Sddhanamald. The Sadhana com- 
posed by Kumudakaramati is a pretty long one and is 
taken from the Trisamayarajatantra. It serves more or 
less as an introduction to the whole book because of its 
treating many preliminary and elementary subjects in- 
cluding descriptions of a number of Mudras and their 


1 Cordier : op. cit p. 265. 


2 Ibid, p. 371, 
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Mantras. From an obscure reference on p. 13 Mt ap- 
pears very probable that Trisamayaraja was only an- 
other name of Amoghasiddhi one of the five Dhyani 
Buddhas. This same Sadhana holds out some hope 
to the beginners where the author confidently declares 
that in accordance with the intensity of concentration, 
some amount of psychic culture is bound to follow.^ 

22. Lalitagupta (No. 128). 

cir. A.D. 1050. 

He calls himself a direct disciple of Advayavajra 
and in the Tangyur ® he is credited with only one work, 
the same in fact, which appears in the Sudhanamala. 

This Sadhana is devoted to a peculiar form of Eka- 
jata with two arms carrying the rosary in the right and 
the blue lotus in the left. The goddess is an emanation 
of the Dhyani Buddha Aksobhya and naturally presents 
a very fierce appearance. This Sadhana is found only 
in the MS. B which bears a date corresponding to A.D. 
1165, and, therefore, the time of Lalitagupta should 
not be taken as later than A.D. 1100. But it will be 
more reasonable to place him approximately in A.D. 
1050 as Advayavajra belonged to circa A.D. 978-1030.* 

23. Mangalasena (No. 273). 

Though the name of this author cannot be traced 
in the Tangyur catalogue, he stands in the Sadhanamala 
as an author of a Sadhana of Krsnayamari. He has 
employed a variety of metres in the composition of the 
Sadhana which is almost wholly written in verse except 
for the Mantras. In this Sadhana Yamari is associated 
closely with Manjusri to whom a panegyric is addressed. 

1 p. 13 i ^ see p. is. 

3 Cordier, op. cit., p. 122. * Supra, p. xci. 
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It also contains another Stotra for the five Dhyani 
Buddhas. Nothing else is known about him or his time. 

24. Manoratha Raksita (No. 164). 

This name is not mentioned in the Tibetan Tang- 
yur, but he stands as an author of a Sadhana of 
Vajrasarasvati written wholly in verse. The author 
seems to be a follower of the Avalokitesvara cult, and 
did not belong to the higher strata of Vajrayana, as we 
understand from his advocacy of Brahmacarya “ celi- 
bacy” and discouragement of drinking habits. He 
shows himself a firm believer in the efficacy of the 
Mantra as is evident from the line : — 

25. Manjiighosa. 

His name is mentioned in S. 28 and the way in 
which the reference is given clearly shows that Manju- 
ghosa represented the author’s Guru and not the god 
ManjusrI. In the Tibetan Tangyur we find an author 
of the same name to whom the undernoted works are 
ascribed ^ : — 

1. SamMhibhasatika. 

2. Aryaparimitayurjnana sadhana. 

He is styled as Upadhyaya, and Pandita and is des- 
cribed as an Indian. This author should be distin- 
guished from the author Mahjughosakirti who wrote a 
work on Grammar.^ Our Manjughosa, however, is the 
Guru of Prajnapalita who composed a Sadhana of Hala- 
hala Lokesvara. 


26. M^lktaka (Nos. 45, 56, 172). 
cir. 1100 A.D. 

His other name appears to be Padmakara as can 
be understood by a reference to the Sadhana No. 56. 


1 Loc. cit., app. p. 64. 


- Cordierop. cit., p. 20. 
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Muktaka is not mentioned in the Tibetan Tangyur but 
to Padmakara the following original works and transla- 
tions are attributed b — 

1. Aryanilambaradhara Vajrapani Sadhanopayi- 

ka Tika. 

2. Guhyapatrika, 

3. Vajravidarani nama dharani vyakhyana Vajra- 

loka nama. 

4 Alimanmatha Sadhana. 

T 5. Hevajratantradvikalapatika. 

T 6. Tattvapradipa nama Vajrapani sarvasadhana 

nispannalahkara. 

T 7. Sugatapancatrimsat stotra nama ratnamala. 

He is styled as Acarya, Mahaearya, Mahopadhyaya, 
Pandita and Upadhyaya. His Sadhanas in the Sadha- 
namdla are to be found in the MS. B and, therefore, the 
time of Muktaka cannot be later than A.D. 1100. 

Out of the three Sadhanas included in the present 
work, one is for Sthiracakra, the second is for Arapa- 
cana and the third for Tarodbhava Kurukulla. 

27. Ndgdrjuna, (Nos. 96, 127). 
cir. 645 A.D. 

Though the Sadhanamala only records two Sadha- 
nas of Nagarjuna he must be regarded as a prolific 
writer of Sadhanas and other Tantric works, and the 
Tibetan Tangyur records a large number of works com- 
posed by him. A list of his works is given below ® : — 

1. Mantralankarasadhana. 

2. Kaksaputa. 

3. Pindikrtasadhana. 

4. Sri Guhyasamajamandalavidhi. 

5. Sekacaturaprakarana. 


^ Loc. cit., app. p. 32. T represents works translated by the author. 
2 See loc. cit, app. p. 49. 
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6. Bodhicittavivarana. 

7 . Pancakrama. 

8. Aryanilambaradhara Vajrapanisarva mandala 

nispannavidhi. 

9. Svabhavasiddhyupadesa. 

10. Vajrayanasthulapatti. 

11. Prajnaparamitahrdaya sadhana. 

12. Aryanilambaradhara- Vajrapanikalpa nama 

dbarani tika. 

13. Lokesvara sadhana. 

14. Nilambaropasiddhi. 

15. Vajrapanimandalavidhi. 

16. Hayagrivasadhana. 

17. Dharmadhatu Stotra. 

18. Nirupamastava. 

19. Lokatita stava. 

20. Cittavajra Stava. 

21. Paramartha Stava. 

22. Kalatraya Stotra. 

23. Sattvaradhana stava. 

24. Prajnaparamita stotra. 

25. Acintyastava. 

26. Stutyatitastava. 

27. Niruttarastava 

28. Arya-Manjusri-Bhattaraka-paramartha-stuti. 

29. Arya-Manjusribhattaraka karuna Stotra. 

30. Astamahasthana-caitya-stotra. 

31. Dvadasakaranyayastotra. 

32. Vandanastotra. 

33. Narakoddhara. 

34. Samadhibhasatika. 

35. Mahakarunika Arya-tara sadhana samanyabhi- 

samaya. 

36. Saprajna-Sri-Mahakala-sadhana. 

37. feri-Mahakalasya stotra astamantra. 

38. Sri Mahakalasya stotra-padastaka. 
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39. Bodhicitta-Vivarana. 

40. Aryasahasrabhujavalokitesvara sadhana. 

41. Arya Lokesvara sadaksara sadhana. 

42. Saptahga sadhana. 

43. Arya Pratisara Mahavidya-cakranibandhana. 

44. Vajramahakalastaka stotra. 

45. Sri Guhyasamaja tantrasya Tantratika. 

46. Sri Guhyasamajamahayogatantrotpatti-Kra- 

ma-sadhana-sutra-melapaka. 

47. Kalyana-Kainadhenu. 

48. Tarasadhana. 

49. Tarasadhana-saihksepa. 

50. ^ri Mahakala-sadhana. 

51. Krodhavajra Candadeva-pahca nama mandala- 

vidhi. 

52. Vajrapani margastaka. 

53. Tattvapradipa nama vajrapani sarva-sadhana- 

nispannalahkara. 

54. Pratisthapanalahkara. 

55. Prayascittamrta. 

56. Sri Mahakalasya stotra Bhavasancara. 

57 . V aj rapa vitra-Karmasambhara. 

58. Astadasa-patala-vistara-vyakhya. 

59. Manj usri-pra j na- vardhana. 

He is styled as Acarya, Mahacarya, Arya, Bhiksu, 
and Bhattaraka. 

Out of the two Sadhanas composed by him one is 
devoted to the worship of Vajratara who exhibits the 
Varada Mudra in the right hand and the Utpala in the 
left, and sits in the Vajraparyahka attitude. The 
second is devoted to Ekajata and according to a state- 
ment in the colophon the Sadhana was restored from 
Bhota country by Nagarjuna.^ 


1 I l For other details see Supra, p. xlv. 
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28. Padmavardhana, (No. 155.) 

This author is not mentioned in the Tibetan Tangyur 
but his name stands in the Sadhanamala as an author 
of a sadhana of Prajnaparamita, who ‘ when manifested 
makes the lotus face of the disputant (in discussion) 
sleep in peace.’^ Nothing else is known of this author. 

29. Padmakaramati, (No. 14). 

The name of Prajnakaramati appears in the Tibetan 
Tangyur where only one sadhana is attributed to him.® 
In the Sadhanamala he stands as the author of one 
sadhana only, and the Tangyur sadhana is very pro- 
bably the translation of the same thing. 

The sadhana refers to the worship of Khasarpana, 
a form of Lokesvara who is accompanied by four 
deities : Sudhanakumara, Hayagriva, Tara and Bhrkuti. 


30. Prabhakarakirli, (No. 85). 

A.D. 1100. 

Prabhakarakirti’s name is mentioned in the Tibetan 
Tangyur and only one sadhana is attributed to him.® 
In the Sadhanamala also one sadhana is attributed to 
him. The latter seems to be the Sanskrit original and 
the former represents its Tibetan translation. 

This sadhana refers to the ritual of Candamaharo- 
sana, and gives directions for the application of the 
mantra in different functions. The sadhana appears in 
MS. B and therefore, the time of Prabhakarakirti can- 
not be later than A.D. 1100. 


Cordier : op. cit p. 373. 


3 Ibid p. 357. 
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31. Prajnapalita. (No. 28.) 

This author wrote a large number of sadhanas and 
the following among others are preserved in translations 
in the Tibetan Tangyur ^ : — 

1. Raktayamari karma vali sadhana cintamani. 

2. Ratipriya sadhana. 

3. Yaksa natanati sadhana. 

4. Yaksini parthivi laksmi sadhana. 

5. Yaksa Nandikara sadhana. 

6. Yaksaraja Kilikila sadhana. 

7. Pidana mahayaksasenapati sadhana. 

8. Sri Candradevi nama sadhana. 

9. KundaladharinI Hariti sadhana. 

10. Ratnamala. 

11. Nag! sadhana. 

12. Nagi Vasupalamukhi sadhana. 

13. Nagyaphunamopaya. 

14. Manohari sadhana. 

15. Subhaga sadhana. 

16. Visalanetri sadhana. 

17. Ratiraga sadhana. 

18. Aparajita nama sadhana. 

19. Adhijayajita sadhana. 

20. Purnabhadra sadhana. 

21. Bhutisundari sadhana. 

22. Sri Jayasundari sadhana 

23. Vimalasundari sadhana. 

24. Pisaca Pilupala sadhana. 

25. Pi^ca Munidhara sadhana. 

26. Krsna pisaca sadhana. 

27. Pisaca Krsnasara sadhana. 

28. Pi^cihana sadhana. 

29. Aluka nama sadhana. 

30. Alagupta nama sadhana. 


1 loc. cit. app. p. 55. 
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31. Kharamukhi sadhana. 

32. Alumbini pi'sacl sadhana. 

33. Ucchusma nama sadhana. 

34. Ksuksusri kundali sadhana. 

35. Pisaci Karnagrhya sadhana. 

36. Pisaci Krsnamukhi sadhana. 

37. Yamaricintamani-mala nama sadhana. 

38. Pratistha-vidhi. 

He is sometimes styled as Acarya in the Tibetan 
Tangyur. Prajnapalita appears in the Sadhanamala as 
the composer of a solitary sadhana of Halahala which 
is found only in MS. Ah. From the concluding verse it 
may be surmised that he accepted one Manjughosa as 
his guru. In the sadhana a long Dharani of Halahala 
is a distinguishing feature. 

32. Ratndhara ^dnti. (No. 110.) 
cir. 978-1030. 

He should be distinguished from Ratnakara the 
author of the sadhana No. 73, as there are no grounds 
to suppose that they were one and the same person. 
The following works are attributed to Ratnakara Santi 
in the Tibetan Tangyur ^ : — 

1. Khasama nama tika. 

2. Hevajra-panjika (Muktikavali nama). 

3. Sukha-duhkhadvaya-parityagadrsti. 

4. Bhrama hara nama sadhana. 

5. Sahaja rati samyoga. 

6. Sahaja yoga krama. 

7 . Pindikrta sadhanopayika vrtti Ratna vali nama. 

8. Krsnayamari sadhana Protfulla-kumuda nama. 

9. Vajrabhairava ganacakra. 

10. Sri sarva rahasya nibandha pradipa. 

1 1. Pratisara-raksacakra-lekhopaya. 

12. Pancaraksa-vidhi. 


1 loc. cit. app. p. 72. 
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13. Vajratara sadhana. 

14. Gunavati sri Mahaoiaya tika. 

15. Mahamaya sadhana. 

16. Sri Krsnayamari mahatantraraja-panjika- 

ratnapradipa. 

17. Abhiseka-nirukti. 

18. Kusumanjali nama Guhyasamaja-nibandha. 

He is styled as Acaryya and Mahapandita. He 
is also known by the name of Santi only. In the 
Sadhanamala bis name appears as the author of a 
sadhana devoted to the worship of Vajratara and con- 
taining a large number of applications of the mantra of 
Vajratara : Om Tare tutiare ture svdhd. All these applica- 
tions refer mostly to the enchantment of women and 
similar other purposes. In another sadhana of an 
anonymous author, probably composed by one of his 
disciples, his name is mentioned in connection with the 
diffusion of the worship of Trailokyaksepa, a form of 
Heruka (page 474). 

Ratnakara Santi was a fairly well-known scholar 
and he is said to have been in charge of the Eastern 
gate of the Vikramasila monastery. King Mahipala I 
(A.D. 978-1030) Dipahkara Srljiiana, Avadhutipa or 
Advayavajra, Prajnakaramati, and Naropa were all his 
contemporaries. ^ 

33. Ratnakara, (No. 73.) 
cir. 1100 A.D. 

He should be distinguished from both Ratnakara- 
^nti and Ratnakaragupta whose names are separately 
mentioned in the Tangyur where separate sets of books 
are ascribed to their authorship. In the Tibetan Tan- 
gyur the undernoted works are attributed to him.^ 

1 See Supra § 4, p. xci. Also P. N. Bose, Indian Teachers, p. 55, 

2 loc. cit. app. p. 72. T indicates translations. 
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1. Nairatma sadhana paustika nirdesa. 

T 2. Siiiihanada-sadhana. 

T 3. Trailokyavasamkara Lokesvara-sadhana. 

T 4. Padmanarttesvara-sadhana. 

He is styled as Acaryya, Pandita and Mahapandita. 
He appears in the Sadhanamala as the author of a 
sadhana of Alimanmatha also known as Bhrhganahga 
who is regarded as a form of Mahjusri as well as 
Heruka. At the end of the sadhana a couplet in verna- 
cular appears and from Rayanamkareim raiam we under- 
stand that he was its author. 

The sadhana is found in MS. B and therefore the 
author cannot be later than 1100 A.D. 

34. Ratnakaragujpta, (Nos. 2 and 255). 
cir. 1100 A.D. 

He should be distinguished from Ratnakara and 
Ratnakara ^anti as they seem to be different persons. 
In Tangyur the following works are attributed to 
Ratnakaragupta^ : — 

1. Arya Mahjusri Namasahgiti-panjika sahgraha. 

2. Trisamayasadhana. 

T 3. Khasarpana sadhana. 

He is styled as Mahapandita. His name appears 
in the Sadhanamala twice as an author of the Trisa- 
mayaraja sadhana as also for the sadhana of Sambara. 
In the first he gives elaborate directions and rules of 
discipline to be observed by all followers of the Trisa- 
rnayarajatantra, though in the second the author talks 
of things which pertain to the highest class of Yogatan- 
tra which cannot be practised without the assistance of 
Saktis. 


1 Ibid. p. 72. 
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The sadhana of Sambara is found in MS, B 
and therefore the author cannot he later than A.D. 
1100. 

35. Ravigupta (No, 79). 

The name of the author is not mentioned in the 
Tibetan Tangyur, but he appears in the SadJianamala 
as the author of a short sadhana where directions are 
given for miraculously increasing knowledge by mut- 
tering continuously the Bijamantra of Manjiisri which 
is Ham. Nothing tangible, however, is known about 
him. 

36. Sahara (Nos. 185, 235). 
cir. A.D. 657. 

Sabarapada who is styled in the Sddhanamala as a 
Siddha (one who has attained perfection) is represented 
in the present work as the author of S. 185, and he 
seems to have been the originator of the VajrayoginI 
cult where this particular deity with red colour is wor- 
shipped as we understand from the colophon of the 
sadhana No. 235. In the Tibetan Tangyur he has 
several names such as Tabari, Sabarisvara or Sabares- 
vara. He is one of the eighty-four Siddhas famous in 
Buddhist Tantrism, and the authorship of the following 
works is attributed to him in the Tibetan Tangyur* : — 

1. Vajrayogini sadhana. 

2. Kurmapadasiddhi sadhana. 

3. Aryanilambaradhara Vajrapanirudra-trivimta 

nama tantravrtti. 

4. Sisyanugrahavidhi. 

5. Vajrayoginyabhiseka samksepa. 

6. Vajrayogini ganacakra vidhi. 

7. Sunyata drsti. 

8. Adhisthana Mahakala sadhana. 


1 loc. eit. app. p. 86. 
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9. Vajravidarani nama dharani vrtti Ratnamala 
nama. 

10. Vajravidarani nama dharani mandalavidhi 

Ratnadyuti nama. 

11. Krodhavajramaranakrama sadhana. 

12. Vajravidarani nama dharani Candamaharosana 

sadhana. 

13. Sadangayoga. 

14. Citta guhya gambhirartha giti. 

15. Mahamudra vajra giti. 

16. Raktavajrayogini sadhana. 

He is styled as Acaryya, Mahacaryya, and Siddha.^ 

37. Sahajavilasa (Nos. 183, 231). 

Only three works are attributed to this author in 
the Tibetan Tangyur^: — 

1. Samasta mukha pravesa rasmi vimalosnisa- 

prabhasa sarvatathagata hrdaya samaya 
vilokini nama dharani-vivrti. 

2. Sri Heruka sadhana. 

3. Hevajrodbhava Kurukulla sadhana. 

He is sometimes styled as Mahacaryya. Sahaja- 
vilasa appears in the Sddhanamala as the author of two 
sadhanas, one for the worship of Kurukulla and the 
other for that of Nairatma. In the first sadhana he 
gives two slokas in vernacular describing Mahasukha. 
It appears probable that he followed the Hevajra 
Tantra. 

38. Sanghadatta. 
cir. 1075 A.D. 

Sahghadatta’s name is mentioned in the sadhana 
No. 154 composed by his son Kula or Kuladatta in the 
praise of Prajnaparamita. He was very probably an 


1 See Supra § 4. p. xlvi. 


2 loc. cit. app. p. 96. 
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author of no consequence as his name is not to be found 
in the Tibetan Tangyur. His son Kuladatta however 
outshone his father by composing a fairly large number 
of important books. 

Kuladatta’s sadhana is to be found in the MS B. 
and therefore he cannot be later than A.D. 1100. 
Sanghadatta’s time, therefore, can be placed in cir. 
1075 A.D. 


39. Saraha. 
cir. A.D. 633. 

The name of this author appears in the two 
Sadhanas for Rakta Lokesvara. These Sadhanas were 
very probably written by one who followed Saraha’s 
teachings or belonged to his school. 

In the Tibetan Tangyur the undermentioned works 
are attributed to Saraha ' : — 

1. ^rl Vajrayoginl sadhana. 

2. Kayakosa-amrtavajratika. 

3. Vakkosarucirasvaravajraglta. 

4. Trailokyavasahkaralokesvara sadhana. 

5. Cittakosa Ajavajragita. 

6. Sarvabhutabalividhi. 

7. Sri Buddhakapala nama mandalavidhi krama- 

pradyotana. 

8. Sri Buddhakapala sadhana. 

9. Sri Buddhakapalasya panjika Jnanavati nama. 

10. Dohakosagiti. 

11 . Tattvopadesa-sikharadohagiti. 

12. Dohakosa nama caryagiti. 

13. Dohakosa upadesa giti. 

14. Kakhasya Doha. 

15. Svadhisthana-krama. 


1 loc. cit. app. p. 94. 
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16. Kakhasya Dohatippana. 

17 . Mahamudropadesavajraguhyagiti. 

18. Dvadasopadesa gatha. 

19. Dohakosa nama Mahamudropadesa. 

20. Bhavanadrsticaryaphala dohakosa-gitika. 

21. Kaya-vak-citta manasikara. 

He is styled as Acaryya, Mahacaryya, Siddha, Yogi, 
Mahayogi, Yogisvara, Mahabrahmana, Mahasavara, etc.^ 

40. ^asvatavajra (No. 101 ). 
cir. A.D. 1100. 

Sasvatavajra is well-known as a great author and 
the following works are attributed to him in the Tibetan 
Tangyur.^ 

1. Sri Sarnvara-vrtti tattvavisarada. 

2. Samvara Luhipadabhisamaya vrtti. 

3. Tarasadhana. 

4. Cakrasamvarasekakriya. 

5. Aryogratara sadhana. 

6. Ekajatasadhana. 

7. Krodha-tarabalyupahara. 

8. Ekajata-taramativardhana. 

9. Taradevi pahca sadhana. 

10. Karunatara sadhana. 

11. Prsthacakra. 

12. Taraguhya sadhana. 

13. Karuna-tara visva-karma sadhana. 

14. Kakasyatulakoti kali. 

15. Adarsaprasada nama Tarabhattarikopadesa. 
He is styled as Acaryya, and Mahapandita. He is 

mentioned in the Sadhanamdla as the author of three 
SMhanas : one refers to the worship of Mahacinatara 
while the two others refer to the worship of Cakra- 
samvara, the hero of the famous Cakrasamvara Tantra. 


1 For further details, see supra § 4, pp, xlivff. 


- loc. cit. app, p. 98. 
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The first Sadhana w^hich is in verse appears in the MS. 
B and therefore, the time of Sasvatavajra cannot be 
later than cir. A.D. 1100. 

41. Sarvajnamitra. 
cir. 1050 A.D. 

In the Tibetan Tangyur there is none who is styled 
as Sarvajnamitra but there is one with a similar name, 
Sarvajna-sri-mitra. In the Sddhanamala Sarvajna- 
mitra is associated with a Sadhana (S. 109) of rather a 
peculiar deity by name Sragdhara, and in the Tangyur 
Sarvajnasrimitra stands as an author of certain stotras 
in the praise of the same deity Sragdhara. It is there- 
fore, highly probable, if not certain that the two names 
represent one and the same person. In the Tangyur he 
is credited with the following works. ^ 

1. Sragdharastotra. 

2. Aryatara Sragdhara-stotra. 

3. Devitara kuvakyadhyesana nama stotra. 

4. Aryatara sadhana. 

He is styled as Acaryya, Mahacaryya, and Maha- 
pandita and it is definitely stated both in the Sddhana- 
mdld and in the Tangyur that he hailed from Kasmir. 
It is stated in the Sadhanamdld that Sarvajnamitra 
when once in great difficulty wanted death to overtake 
him and addressed his last prayer to his favourite god- 
dess Tara with his face upwards and a garland in his 
hands, Sragdhara miraculously appeared before him. 

42. ^ridhara (No. 161). 
cir. A.D. 1100. 

In the Tibetan Tangyur he is credited with the 
undermentioned works ^ : — 


1 loc. cit. p. 95. 


- loc. cit. p. 92. 
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1. Krodhavarahi Vajraj'^oginl sadhana. 

2. t^ri Yamaritantra-panjika Sahajaloka. 

3. Krsnayamari sadhana. 

4. Kranayamarimandalopayika. 

■ 5. Vajrasarasvatistotra. 

6. Mahisananasya sadhana. 

7. Raktaricatuhsaktiprthak sadhana. 

8. Raktayamari samadhividhi. 

9. Raktayamari balividhi. 

10. Svacittodhva-sariikramanopadesa. 

1 1 . Deviprabhadharadhisthana. 

12. Raktayamari mandalopayika. 

13. Raktayamaryadhisthana kramopadesana. 

14. Caturyogatattva nama Svadhisthanopadesa. 

15. Raktayamari sadhana. 

16. Aloka-caturatika. 

17. Raktayamari mantra sangraha. 

He is styled as Acarya, Mahapandita, Mahayogi, 
Brahmana, Mahacarya, Siddhacarya, Mahopadhyaya, 
etc. 

In the Sadhanamala he is mentioned as the author 
of a Sadhana written wholly in verse for the worship of 
Vajrasarasvatl. The whole Sadhana shows the author’s 
mastery over the language and brings forcibly to the 
mind of the reader that he was a great adept in the art 
of versification. This Sadhana appears in the MS B 
and therefore, the author cannot be later than cir. 1100 
A.D. 

43. Sujanabhadra (Nos. 66, 296). 
cir. A.D. 1100. 

Sujanabhadra’s name appears in the Tangyur cata- 
logue more or less as an insignificant author and only 
one Sadhana is attributed to his authorship.^ 


1 Cordier P : op. cit. 
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In the Sadhanamala he stands as an author of two 
Sadhanas, one for Vak, a variety of ManjusrI, and the 
other for Jambhala. From the first it can he easily 
seen that he possessed rare powers of composition and 
of versification and his language is always sweet, melo- 
dious and forcible. The Vaksadhana appears in the 
MS B and therefore, he cannot be placed later than 
cir. 1100 A.D. 

44. Sumatibhadra (No. 306). 

In the Sadhanamala only one Sadhana of four lines 
for the worship of Mahakala is attributed to this author 
whose name is not expressly mentioned in the Tibetan 
Tangyur, unless however, he is identified with Sumati 
or Sumatikirti, but this identification is doubtful. 

45. Trailokyavajra (No. 266). 

cir. 1100 A.D. 

This author is not mentioned in the Tibetan Tangy- 
ur but he stands in the Sadhanamala as the author of a 
Sadhana which refers to the worship of Bhutadamara, a 
fierce deity of the Buddhist Pantheon, who is believed 
to confer great powers to his devotees. The Sadhana is 
found in the MS B and therefore, the time of the 
author cannot be later than cir. 1100 A.D. 

46. Vairocana Raksita (Nos. 264, 271). 
cir. A.D. 728-764. 

Several Vairocanas figure prominently in the Tangy- 
ur list. The Sadhanamala, for instance, mentions one as 
Vairocana and the other as Vairocana Raksita, and in 
the Tangyur there is a third Vairocana Vajra. It is, 
however, quite possible to identify the first two names 
because the works Vajrabhairava mardalavidhi prakasa 
and Dohakosa are ascribed in one instance to Vairocana 
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and in another to Vairocana Raksita in the Tangyur 
catalogue itself.^ 

The following original works and translations are 
attributed to Vairocana “ : — 

T 1. Sriguhyasamajatantrarajatika. 

T 2. Sukla VajrayoginI sadhana. 

T 3. Srivajrabhairava mandalavidhi prakasa. 

T 4. Bhagavad Hevajrasadhana tattva catura 
krama. 

5. Kalpasaptaka vrtti. 

T 6. Sri Vajrabhairava sadhana vajraprakasa 
nama. 

T 7. Dohakosa nama Mahamudropadesa. 

T 8. Prajnaparamitahrdayasadhana. 

9. Raktayamari sadhana. 

T 10. Mahisananasya sadhana. 

He is styled as Guru, Pandita, Upadhyaya, Pandita, 
Mahapandita, and Mahacarya. 

In the Sadhanamala he appears as the author of 
two Sadhanas : one for Bhutadamara and the other for 
Raktayamari. Vairocana Raksita is said to have been 
a disciple of guru Padmasambhava who went to Tibet 
to reform the Buddhism of that country when king 
Khri Sron Ide Btan w'as reigning in Tibet. This king is 
believed to have reigned between A.D. 728 to 764 and 
as Vairocana Raksita was his contemporary he must 
have flourished in the second and third quarters of the 
8th century.® 

47. Virupaksa (No. 312). 

This author’s name does not appear in the Tangyur 
Catalogue unless of course he is identified with the 


1 See loc, cit. app. p. 85. 

2 Ibid, p. 85. T indicates works translated by him. 

3 P. N. Bose ; Indian Teachers in Indian Universities, p. 42. 
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Siddhacaryya Virupaksa nicknamed Virupa who stands 
as an author of the following works ^ : — 

1. Cchinnamunda sadhana. 

2. Uddiyana srI yogiyogini svayambhu sambhoga 

sma^nakalpa. 

3. Karmacandali dohakosa giti. 

4. Raktayamari sadhana. 

5. Balividhi. 

6. Prabhasodaya krama. 

7. Sunisprapanca tattvopadesa. 

8. Yamari yantravali. 

9. Amrtadhisthana. 

10. Sri Virupapada caturasiti. 

11. Dohakosa. 

12. Margaphalanvitavavadaka. 

13. Amrtasiddhimtila. 

He is styled as Mahacaryya, Yogisvara, and Maha- 
yogi. In the Sadhanamala, he appears as the author of 
the last Sadhana which refers to the worship of a very 
furious form of Mahakala with eight faces sixteen arms 
and four legs. In the Sadhana a whole Mandala of 
Mahakala with attendent deities is described in detail 
and numerous applications are mentioned of the mantra 
of Mahakala for a variety of purposes beginning from 
relieving the pain of a woman in labour and ending in 
the scaring of animals. Virupaksa was a native of 
Tripura and wrote many songs in his vernacular some 
of which are published in the BauddJia Gan O Doha. 

§ 8. Vajrayana Deities. 

(i) Their significance. 

The deities of the Vajrayanists are all manifesta- 
tions of Sunya.^ Advayavajra says in a very characteris- 


1 loe. cit. p. 83. 

2 For a discussion see Indian Buddhist Iconography, p. 166, 
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tic stanza that the deities are nothing but manifesta- 
tions of Sunya and are by nature non-existent, and 
whenever there is manifestation it must be Sunya in 
essence.^ In the Sadhanamala the process of evolution 
of deities from Sunya is explained in another very in- 
teresting stanza which is also found in one of the works 
of Advayavajra. The process of evolution has four 
stages : the first is the right perception of the Sunyata 
or voidness, the second is its connection with the germ 
syllable, the third is the conception of an icon and the 
fourth is the external representation of the deity.® 
This statement which occurs both in the Sadhanamala 
and in Adv^ayavajra is a very strong argument against 
the theory that later Buddhism was nothing but gross 
idolatry. This shows on the other hand that their con- 
ception of godhead was philosophically most profound, 
a parallel to which is scarcely to be met with in any 
other Indian religion. 

Occasionally the Sadhanamala gives us information 
as to the residence of the Vajrayana deities and as far 
as it can be gathered from some stray references we can 
definitely say that the abode of these gods was in the 
Akanistha heaven which is the topmost of the Rupa 
heavens.® 

As has been pointed out before, the deities of the 
Vajrayana system represent the Sunya and they are 
Sunya in essence with the three elements Sunya, Vijnana 
and Mahasukha. They are rather the voluntary mani- 


1 Advayavajrasarhgraha (GOS), p. 51. — 

NNT wtiT wi »rar ii 

- op. cit. p. 50 — 

etc. n 

pp. 47, 64. 
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festations of . the Sunya in accordance with the Bijaman- 
tras uttered by the worshippers, with an appearance 
suitable for the function he has to discharge. In the 
Sadhanamala in one instance while characterising Man- 
jusrl it gives us a piece of very important information 
and calls him as equal to all Tathagatas who are none 
but the five Dhyani Buddhas.^ This implies that the 
deity is an embodiment of the five Skandhas over each 
of which one Dhyani Buddha presides,^ such as Aksobhya 
for Vijnana, Vairoeana for Rupa, Ratnasambhava for 
Vedana, Amitabha for Samjna and Amoghasiddhi for 
Saihskara. When one element among the five predo- 
minates the deity is considered to be the emanation of 
that Dhyani Buddha who presides over the element in 
question. When such deity is represented in art he 
bears on his head the same Dhyani Buddha and is con- 
sidered as his offspring and as belonging to his family. 
The five Dhyani Buddhas are generally represented on 
the aureole over the head of the principal deity. 

(ii) Their appearance. 

It may be noticed that the Sadhanamala is very 
particular in having a colour applied to all the deities. 
This colour has a deep significance and is a thing which 
should not be passed over unnoticed. The Dhyani 
Buddhas, it may be remembered, have each a different 
colour and they preside over one or the other of the 
Skandhas, also five in number. The deities emanating 
from each of these five Dhyani Buddhas constitute the 
family of each. Ordinarily the Avhole family of a parti- 

1 p. 117 ete. 

2 Jnanasiddhi, op. eit. p. 41 — 

VT«m II 

also Sadhanamala, ; p. 391 
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cular Dliyani Buddha should have the same colour as 
that of their spiritual father. Thus the family of Akso- 
bhya, the embodiment of Vijnana Skandha, should have 
the blue colour because it is the colour of the Dhyani 
Buddha Aksobhya. This is, of course, the general rule 
but numerous exceptions are also met with. Take, for 
instance, a deity, who is very popular and has the power 
to grant success in a variety of protective and destruc- 
tive rites. The deity cannot have the same colour in 
all the rites because the difference in rite demands a 
difference in form and colour, posture, and so forth.^ 
In the Sadhanamala^ it is said that the colour of the 
deities vary in accordance Avith the functions they have 
to discharge but we refrain from saying more on the 
point as details such as these should be learnt from the 
Gurus and the comprehensive Tantras because these 
are beyond the scope of the Sadhana, 

It may be frequently seen from the text of the 
Sadhanamdla that the deities sometimes, present a very 
fierce appearance and are invoked in terrible rites such 
as for the destruction of men (Marana) and their houses 
(Uccatana) and, so forth. This, perhaps, the authors of 
Sadhanas considered incompatible with the theory of 
compassion and a few indirect explanations to clear up 
the point are not wanting in the 8adhanamala. Two 
characteristic passages are quoted beloAV, one Avith refer- 
ence to the fierce form of Yamari and the other in res- 
pect of Ucehusma Jambhala : 

1. Srimantam antahkarunamayaih tain 
Sattvarthahetor vahirugraruparii 


1 See for instance the details prescribed for the different rites in which 
Yamari is worshipped with different attributes, p. 533 ff. 

2 p. 556, ^ I 

also p. 395, etc. 

p. 532, 1 
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Natham Yamarim pranipatya murdhna 
Likhami tatsadhanam istahetoh.^ 

“ After making my obeisance by my head to Lord 
Yamari who is of dignified appearance, internally com- 
passionate but externally terrific for the good of all 
beings, I ivrite this procedure of worship for the benefit 
of all.” 

2. Daridryaduhkhahatamanasanaih 
ka cittavrttih Sugatasya krtteh 
Atasca kopad iva Jambhalo’ sau. 
Ucchusmarupam bhayadam cakara.^ 

“People who are stricken down with the misery of 
poverty what desire can they have for the rites laid down 
by Sugata ? It is for this reason it seems that Jambhala 
in his anger assumed the terrific form of Ucchusma.” 

Mahakala is another very terrible deity with terri- 
ble appearance and is invoked to discharge terrible 
functions. Neither his appearance nor his functions 
are in keeping with the doctrine of Karuna or compas- 
sion. But a very excellent explanation to clear up the 
point has been offered by the author of the Sadhana. 
He says : 

Acaryye yah sada dvesi kupito ratnatraye’pi yah 

Anekasattvavidhvamsi Mahakalena khadyate.® 

“ One who is persistently a hater of the preceptor and 
is adversely disposed towards the three Jewels (Buddha, 
Dharma and Sahgha) and immolates many animals is 
eaten up raw by Mahakala.” 

Now in a case like this we can easily understand 
that the conception of the fierce form of Mahakala is 
quite in keeping with the doctrine of Compassion be- 
cause such a man is incorrigible and he alone and un- 


1 p. 550. 


~ p. 570. 


® p. 586. 
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accompanied does harm to many beings, and a mis- 
chievous man like him ought to be removed by a fierce 
deity like Mahakala for the good of many. We do not 
see however the necessity of eating the poor offender 
raw unless of course it is assumed that his mental con- 
dition will change in the next birth by undergoing 
a transformation in the compassionate stomach of 
Mahakala. 


(iii) Buddhist ivorship and idolatry. 

Idolatry means worship of idols. It has many 
drawbacks but it is very useful for society as a whole. 
The formless abstract and unseen power which we 
characterise as God is a thing very difficult to be con- 
ceived even by great ascetics, not to speak of the com- 
mon people, who have no idea as to what attributes 
God actually represents. If, of course, as we generally 
do, through the medium of images, we can make the 
mass believe in the great unseen power and his un- 
bounded compassion for suffering humanity and make 
them fear sin and love piety, then we must necessarily 
admit that idol worship is fraught with great utility 
and is of great social service. But that is no reason 
why we should call idol-worship scientific unless we 
can definitely prove the actual possession of the image 
by God when a few apparently meaningless Mantras 
are uttered for the alleged infusion of the image with 
life. This is indeed very difficult to believe in this 
scientific age, and it is one of the reasons why image 
worship has been characterised as grossly superstitious, 
and the image worshippers as idolaters. Idol worship 
has its utilities in its own sphere and has in India been 
considered as a necessity from very ancient times. But 
on the ground of public utility as such it can have no 
scientific value because we have never authoritatively 
known that a deity ever actually entered into an image 
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prepared for the purpose. The Hindus worship idols 
in this way and believe that their Mantras can infuse 
the image with life and therefore they are for all intents 
and purposes idolaters. 

The Jains regard the images as remembrancers 
(smarakas). By seeing the images of the Tirthankaras 
they call to mind their noble lives, good deeds, their 
lofty preachings and high ideals, and to their memory 
they offer various articles of worship, in token of rever- 
ence. Their idol worship is not exactly what is known 
as idolatry in so far as these Tirthankaras are concerned, 
but the moment they leave this sphere and offer objects 
of worship to hypothetical beings such as the Yaksas 
and Yaksinis with four faces and eight arms and with 
strange vehicles, they are relegated to the sphere of 
idolatry, for here also we cannot prove that these 
strange creatures ever existed on the face of the Earth. 

But the Buddhist mode of worship as can be seen 
from numerous Sadbanas in the present work is entirely 
different from that of the Hindus or of the Jains. To 
the Buddhist the external world has no existence, the 
body with the sense organs are unreal ; the real nou- 
menon is only i^unya which together with Karuna, 
constitute the Bodhicitta. The Bodhi Mind then is also 
a reahty ; in fact it has the same reality as that of 
Sunya, and beyond the mind there is nothing in the 
external world. The body as such being external does 
not exist and it has no reality. This is the conception 
about the mind and the external world in the Vajra- 
yana. To the followers of Vajrayana, therefore, how 
can there be reality in an image, a grossly external 
object, to which worship may be offered. The Vajra- 
yana theory of godhead is so peculiar and had such 
successive stages of development traceable through 
Buddhist literature for several centuries that when- 
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ever similar conceptions or theories are met with in 
the literature of other sects we can easily put our 
finger on them and characterize them as borrowed 
from the Vajrayana. 

Bodhisattva after following the prescribed proce- 
dure according to the instructions of the Guru or accord- 
ing to the Sadhana should regard himself as nothing but 
as a chain of momentary consciousness full of compas- 
sion for suffering humanity, and invoke the aid of Sunya 
the ultimate reality with the three elements, f^unya, 
Vijhana and Mahasukha. This aid can only be invoked 
when the Bodhi Mind of the Bodhisattva is also identi- 
fied with the Stinya ; and only when this is done, the 
Sunya responds. In accordance with the Bijamantra 
or in accordance with the purjiose for which the aid of 
the Sunya has been invoked, the 6unya transforms 
itself in the form of a divinity with which the Bodhi 
Mind is identified. When the commingling of the 
Bodhi Mind with the deity takes place, the former deve- 
lops great power, and is able to do the work for which 
the deity has been invoked until he is dismissed from 
the mind with the proper formula. A glance at the 
list of deities and the aims and objects of the Vajraya- 
nist will show how many multifarious duties the Stinya 
had to perform and into how many forms it had to 
transform itself. 

It can indeed be pointed out that because a large 
number of images of gods and goddesses of the Vajra- 
yana Pantheon were made and subsequently discovered 
from under the earth, therefore the Buddhists must be 
considered as idolaters. Against this we can point out 
that it is not an easy task to conceive the outward 
appearances of gods and goddesses of an extensive Pan- 
theon for the purpose of meditation, without the help 
of images or pictures, and it is in order to supply this 
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most important aid to the numerous worshippers that 
innumerable images had to be carved out of stone. We 
have also evidence that pictures were painted for the 
same purpose and even now in Nepal the Vajracaryas 
keep a large stock of paintings and pictures of numer- 
ous deities for their numerous clients. It must be defi- 
nitely understood that an attempt is here made to 
represent the case of the Buddhist with regard to the 
charge of idolatry occasionally levelled at them. From 
a study of their literature we can definitely proclaim 
that Vajrayana was no idolatry but if some ignorant 
lay disciples in imitation of the Hindu and Jain customs 
throw a few flowers at the feet of an image need not 
impugn the pure doctrine of the Sastras. 

(iv) Hindu gods versus Buddhist gods. 

The Vajrayanists displayed a great hatred towards 
the gods of the Hindu religion and a large number of 
remarks made by a number of Vajrayana authors on 
the Hindu gods in the SadhanamCilci fully bears us out. 
They were not only hostile to the Hindu gods but their 
hostility towards the Hindu gods prove further that 
they had a great hatred towards the members of other 
religions also. This fact was for the first time pointed 
out in the Indian Buddhist Iconography but it met with 
violent criticism from eminent scholars especially from 
the famous art critic. Dr. A. Coomarswami of the Boston 
Museum ^ who did not relish the idea mainly on the 
ground of sentiment. This has necessitated further 
comment on the point and we shall here enumerate a 
number of passages from the body of the text from 
which it will be possible to judge whether we were not 
justified in saying that the Vajrayanists displayed 
great hatred towards the gods of the Hindu faith. Dr. 


1 JAOS, Vol. 46, p. 187. 
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Coomarswami maintains that the Brahmasiras which 
is carried by a number of gods of the Buddhist Pan- 
theon has a very deep spiritual significance. This of 
course sounds very ingenious but is a little out of point, 
and uncorroborated by facts. It shows nothing but 
that the Buddhist gods are so powerful that they des- 
troy the Hindu gods and carry their heads in their 
hands thereby displaying wonderful hatred towards 
the Hindu gods in particular and Hinduism in general. 
This can also be prov-ed by various other examples 
from the Sadhanamala itself. Take, for instance, the 
description of Harihariharivahanodbhava, a form of 
Avalokitesvara, the all compassionate Bodhisattva, 
and it will be found that his Vahana or favourite 
animal is Visnu, the second God of the Hindu Trinity.^ 
The latter cannot be mistaken for any other god or 
thing, because here his own favourite animal, the my- 
thical bird, Garuda, is also present. In another place 
while describing Candaro.sana the author of the Sadhana 
says that the god carries the noose in order to bind the 
enemies who cause sufferings to humanity, such as 
Visnu, Siva, Brahma who are terrified by the raised 
index fingers of the god.^ Further on, in the same 
Sadhana the author says that Candarosana should be 
conceived as looking towards the miserable people who 
are subjected to constant revolution in the c3’cle of 
existence by the wicked gods such as Visnu, Brahma 
and Siva and Kandarpa the god of love.® By Candaro- 
sana’s intervention the hosts of Maras w'ho are ter- 
rified, weeping, nude, with dishevelled hair, hopeless 
and in despair, are hacked to pieces with the sword. 
Candarosana gives their life back and places them near 
his feet so that they may perform pious duties in 

1 p. 77. 1 ^ 1*1 etc. 

- p. 174, etc. 

3 p. 175, I 
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future/ Further on, while enumerating the benefits 
that accrue from the worship of Mrtyuvancana Tara 
the author says that the worshipper conquers death as 
though emancipated, and even the ends of his hair can- 
not be destroyed by Hindu gods like Brahma, Indra, 
Visnu, Moon, the Sun, Siva, deities of the quarters, 
Yama and Manmatha.- Again, while describing Marici 
the principal Hindu gods are brought to the humiliating- 
position of making obeisance to Marici. Some of them 
are actually trampled under her feet while others obey 
her orders like her servants." In another place the 
author of a Sadhana says that the ascetic who pleases 
the goddess Kurukulla, to him Brahma, Rudra, Indra 
Narayana and others come and meet his wants what- 
ever they maj" be, like servants.-' While describing 
Fajrajvalanalarka he is characterised as trampling 
under his foot not only Visnu but also his consort 
LaksmI.’ Bhutadamara is described as one who is 
an expert in destroying the pride of Indra, Brahma, 
Kuvera and others.® Ucchusma Jambhala is described 
in one place as pressing Kuvera under his feet so that 
he vomits blood (or jewels).' The severed head of 
Brahma is carried by Marici, Vajrasarasvati, Prasannas 
tara and several others. Trailokyavijaya trample- 

1 p. 175. <TrfT ^ 

p. -l-lj ^^*^^**^'^*^ * *11^'' ^ I 

3 p. 300. .... 

4 p. 350, WTSai: 

fn^spri wwfrseqpfi I 

3 p. 512, I 

8 p. 512 I 

■ p. 571 
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upon the head of Siva and the bosom of Gauri who lie 
on the ground in opposite directions.^ Prasannatara is 
described as trampling upon Indra and Upendra and 
pressing Rudra and Brahma between the two.“ Para- 
masva is described as four-legged and as trampling 
with the first right leg on IndranI and Laksmi, with 
the second Rati and Priti, with the first left Indra 
and Madhukara, and with the second Jayakara and 
Vasanta.® While describing the merits and advantages 
to be gained by worshipping Hayagriva the author of a 
Sadhana holds before us an exceedingly attractive pros- 
pect but not without calumniating Hindu gods. It says, 
when perfection is attained in this Sadhana the ascetic 
goes to the Vidyadhara land and enjoys all sorts 
of pleasures ; Devendra becomes his parasol bearer, 
Brahma his minister, Vemacitri (Kartika) his general, 
and Hari his gate-keeper; all the gods flock together; 
Sankara, the nude preceptor, lectures on the different 
virtues, and so forth.* Aparajita is described as a god- 
dess whose parasol is raised over her head by wicked 
and mischievous gods, like Brahma and others.® 

Now the above are a few among many instances 
where Hindu gods are insulted and made subservient 
to Buddhist gods. But these are instances met with in 
writing ; in practice also they did the same. A large 
number of images were carved by the followers of Vajra- 
yana where the Hindu gods were represented in stone and 
in pictures as humiliated by Buddhist gods. Readers 
who are interested in the subjects may refer to our 
remarks in the Indian Buddhist Iconography on page 
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4 Op. cit. § 6. 
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162 and the respective plates referred to therein. From 
the above let us hope that our critics will be able to 
derive ample materials for revising their opinion with 
regard to the relation of later Buddhism towards Hindu- 
ism and Hindu gods and not lightly throw overboard 
well-considered opinions as though suggestions of a 
“ Victorian Missionary.” No matter what attitude ear- 
lier Buddhism might have shown to the Hindu faith, 
the later Buddhists maintained an aggressively hostile 
attitude against Hinduism and the Hindu pet theories 
of emancipation and this is conclusively proved by a 
very interesting passage in the Gittasodhana-prakarana^ 
of Aryadeva. The passage in question contains a 
scathing indictment of the Hindu belief that bathing in 
holy places can confer merit and proves its futility 
in forcible but unequivocal language— ■ 

ucTuaft jnrriit ^ i 

fjwrgufw w g bispfTu n 

■Vuf 

g ^i ii 





II 


“ A dog swimming in the Ganges is not considered 
pure, therefore bathing in holy places is futile for pious 
men. If bathing can confer merit, the fishermen must 
be most meritorious, not to speak of fish and other 
aquatic animals who are always in water day and 
night. It is certain that by bathing even sin is not 
dissipated, because people who are in the habit of 
making pilgrimages are full of passion, hatred and other 
vices.” 


1 This work was first brought to the notice of Scholars by jVXM. H. F. Shastri 
in JASB, 1898, pp. 117 fi. It was written by the Tantrie Buddhist writer 
Ayadeva or Aryadeva, but was wrongly attributed to the earlier Aryadeva, the 
pupil of Nagarjuna. 
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§ 9, Iconography. 

(1) Importance of the study. 

The study of Iconography has revealed certain im- 
portant facts of primary importance, and here it is pro- 
posed to deal with one aspect of the importance of the 
study of Iconography, namely, how Buddhism, especially 
Tantric Buddhism, influenced other religions of India, 
especially Hinduism. It is well-known that the Paura- 
nic pantheon of the Hindus likewise influenced Tantric 
Buddhism, which was led to accept such gods as Ganesa, 
Sarasvati, etc., as gods in their own pantheon, but the 
point we want to emphasise here is that in purely Tantric 
matters it was Buddhism which took the lead. From 
the discussion below it will be clear that the weight of 
evidence is in favour of Buddhism, and that Tantric 
Hinduism drew its inspiration almost wholly from Tan- 
tric Buddhism. With the text of the Sadhanamdla in 
hand it is now easy to track this vexed question. 


It is well-known that the Hindus recognize a set 
of ten Siddhamantras with ten deities presiding over 
them. One of these goddesses is known as Tara whose 
Vidya or Mantra is stated to be: Om Hrim Strim Hum 
Phat. The Hindus claim this deity as their own and 
in the Tdrarahasya of Brahmananda who flourished in 
the middle of the 16th century and in the Tantrasdra, 
a still later authority, we meet with the following 
Dhyana m which the form of Tara is given in detail: — 


iftUT ^ II 
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5^^TfWcrr?raurc?t i 

m%B:^^;cr^5rr ii 

^ I »rl 5 i 

From this it would appear that Tara is a fairly awe- 
inspiring divinity standing in Pratyalidha attitude with 
a garland of skulls round her neck, having a fierce face, 
protruding tongue and bare fangs. She is four-armed 
and carries in the two principal hands the Kartri and 
the Kapala while in two others she carries the sword 
in the right and the blue lotus in the left. She is 
decked in five Mudras, has one tuft of hair on her head 
which is ornamented with Aksobhya. 

Now for the purpose of comparison three points 
are of special value : Tara is Ekajata [lit. one tuft of 
hair), is decked in five Mudras ( ) and has 
Aksobhya on her crown. Why is she called Ekajata, 
what the five Mudras are, and who is Aksobhya ? 
These are three questions which cannot be explained in 
accordance with Hindu traditions. 

The Hindus have no deity known as Ekajata, but 
they have a Tara who is regarded as a different form of 
Ekajata. They have a variety of Mudras but no Mudra 
can be employed as an ornament, much less the five 
Mudras or six Mudras which are unknown to them. 
The deities recognized by the Hindus are divided into 
two great divisions as Saivaite and Visnuite. Even as 
early as Megasthenes’s time the Hindus of India were di- 
vided into two mighty sections, Visnuites and Saivaites ; 
and it is no wonder that the deities who are completely 


1 See for instance, Tantrasara^ Bengali edition, 415 fi. 
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at the mercy of the imagination of their devotees should 
lose their universal character and become divided into 
two sections. As the hostility between these two sec- 
tions increased, their gods also were represented as 
possessing hostile nature. Hindu deities thus divided 
were never known to have any other deity on their 
heads. This is not in the least necessary for Hindu 
representation of deities, but why should this Tara we 
are discussing have Aksobhya on her crown ? None of 
the points raised, therefore, is explained according to 
Hindu traditions. 

Let us try to explain the three points with the help 
of Buddhist traditions. The Buddhists have a deity 
called Ekajata and the Sadhanas Nos. 100,101,123,124, 
125,126,127, and 128 all relate to the worship which is 
offered to this deity who is conceived in a variety of 
different forms. In the Sddhanamala this deity is 
variously known as Ugratara, Mahacinatara, Ekajata, 
Vidyujjvalakarali, etc. Out of these the form known 
as Mahacinatara agrees in all details with the descrip- 
tion of Tara quoted previously. As regards the second 
point concerning the ornament of five Mudras, the 
Sadhanamald offers a solution. According to a sloka 
the Buddhists recognized six Mudras or ornaments all 
made of human remains representing the six Pdramitds 
well-known in early Buddhism. It says ^ : — 

NR f NUfirUT NUT NtfNUT || 

“The Torque, the (two) Bracelets, a bejewelled girdle, 
ashes and the sacred thread represent the six Paramitas 
and are applied in the form of Mudras.” 

It might, therefore, be inferred that the adjective 
stands for “ a goddess decked in five oma- 


1 Sadkanaamla, p. 489. 
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merits (made of human bones) ” and this explanation is 
quite in keeping with the form and nature of the deity 
under discussion. The third point about the goddess 
having Aksobhya on her head can easily be explained by 
a reference to Buddhist Iconography. The Buddhists 
recognize five Dhyani Buddhas as presiding over the 
five Skandhas which are responsible for creation. The 
names of the five are given in the following couplet ^ : — 

The Bodhisattvas emanate from the five Dhyani Bud- 
dhas, Vairocana, Ratnasambhava, Amitabha, Amogha- 
siddhi and Aksobhya, and do the work of creation, pro- 
tection and destruction. All Bodhisattvas and Buddha- 
saktis emanating from a particular Dhyani Buddha are 
required to bear a small figure of the parental Dhyani 
Buddha on their heads. In a large number of Sadhanas 
the deities are described as 35ffjTcTTuf?i:Tf5TN- 

etc., and those who have carefully ex- 
amined the sculptures of Buddhist deities preserved in 
different museums must have noticed the very interest- 
ing miniature of the parental Dhyani Buddha appearing 
on the heads of most of the sculptures.^ 

Thus we can explain all the three points raised in 
connection with the Hindu deity Tara by means of 
Buddhist traditions. Let us now try to find out whe- 
ther the identical deity can be found in the Buddhist 
Tantric literature. In a Sadhana composed by Sasvata- 

1 Sadhanamala, p. 568. 

- But an absurd axplanatioo of this phenomenon of keeping the figure of 
Aksobhya on the crown is given in the Todalatantra 
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vajra we find the description of a deity identical in form 
and nature as our Hindu deity Tara. There we read ^ : — 



f?3it whaf 'rruuT^u i 


U'fDftut i 

^T*?^3T^flrT^raTJT i 
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This Mahacinatara also, like the Hindu deity Tara, pre- 
sents a fearful appearance with legs arranged in the 
Pratyalidha attitude ; she wears a garland of skulls, and 
her face is rendered fierce with protruding tongue and 
fangs. She carries in the two principal hands the Kartri 
and the Kapala, while in two others she carries the 
sword in the right and the blue lotus in the left. She 
is decked in five Mudras and bears the figure of Akso- 
bhya on the crown. Thus the resemblance between the 
two is clear and complete. It is a pity the time of 
Sasvatavajra is not known except that he must be earlier 
than A.D. 1100, as his Sadhana is to be found in the 
MS B which was written in A.D. 1165. But fortunately, 
there is, however, another way of finding out when the 
deity Ekajata entered the Buddhist pantheon. In the 
colophon of the Sadhana No. 127 of Ekajata we meet 
with a remarkable sentence ° : — - 

_ <d 

“Restored by Arya Nagarjunapada from the country of 
Bhota.” 

This fact points to Nagarjuna as the pioneer to 
bring to India the worship of Ekajata from the country 


I tiadhananiala, p. 210. 


- Ibid, p. 267. 
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of Bhota, also known as Mahacina, which accounts for 
the name of the deity Mahacmatara. We may be pretty 
certain, therefore, that before the time of Nagarjuna 
India knew of no deity as Ekajata. The accurate time 
of Nagarjuna for the present remains an open question 
but from what has been said about him in §4 we can 
place him cir. A.D. 645. 

In this connection another fact is to be noticed, 
namely, the mention of the tradition in connection with 
the origin of Mahacinatara according to purely Hindu 
traditions. In the Tdratantra Bhairavi asks Bhairava 
the nature of the Mantra by which Buddha and Vasistha 
obtained perfection (Siddhi) and Bhairava in reply gave 
out the secret Tantra to her — a Tantra belonging to the 
Yogatantra class perscribing revolting practices. In 
the Budraydmala again we read of Vasistha being asked 
to go to Cinabhumi where the Buddha was residing,^ 
Vasistha went there and saw the Buddha surrounded 
by a large number of women drinking wine and engaged 
in obscene rites. ^ At this Vasistha had great fears and 
asked the Buddha to clear up his doubts. He even- 
tually got his doubts cleared up and ultimately obtained 
perfection by muttering the Mantra and by the free use 
of the five Makdras.^ 

In the Brahmaydmala also the same story is repeat- 
ed with some modification. Vasistha went to Mahacina 
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and witnessed the same scene as described in the Rudra- 
ydmala. Vasistha as a true follower of the Vedic rites 
got horrified and was on the point of leaving the job, 
when there was a mysterious voice from heaven ^ which 
explained these strange rites as Cinacara and asked him 
to follow the same for the attainment of perfection. 
Vasistha was pleased and eventually came to the Bud- 
dha when he was in a deeply drunken state." The latter 
after hearing him gave Vasistha all he desired. 

In Hinduism the Rndrayamala and BraJimayamala 
are regarded as Tantras of the greatest authority. The 
evidence of these two Tantras as well as of the Tara- 
tantra leads us to suppose that this Tara was worshipped 
in Mahacina by the native inhabitants, who professed 
probably the primitive Bon religion of Tibet and that 
the Hindus got the Vidya from the Buddha or in other 
words from the Buddhists. It is very probably that 
Nagarjuna who flourished in the middle of the 7th cen- 
tury, was the pioneer to introduce the worship of Maha- 
cinatara in India. Tlie Mantra, Orii Hriiii Striiii Hfirii 
Phat, was first invented by the Buddhists and the 
Hindus quietly took it and found it to be a powerful 
Charm invariably awarding Siddhi, and that is probably 
the reason why the Mantra was designated as one of the 
Siddhamantras. 

In this connection it should be borne in mind that 
the ancient people looked upon the Mantras with super- 
stitious awe and believed that if the Mantra were 
changed or distorted it would either give no result or 

V» VJ 
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produce great harm. Thus, though Ekajata’s name was 
changed to Tara, her Dhyana was changed from the un- 
grammatical Buddhist language to grammatical, the 
Hindus did not change the Mantra, which remained the 
same. This is a very important factor for all who will 
take up this line of investigation, because by comparing 
the Mantras alone it will be possible to detect the com- 
mon deities in different religions, to trace their origin 
and to know how they entered into the different pan- 
theons. 


Taking the similarity of Mantras as a guiding factor 
let us proceed to examine another deity who is included 
by the Hindus in the ten Mahavidya group and who is 
called by them Chinnamasta. She is described in the 
Tantrasara ^ and Chinnamasta Kalpa in the following 
words : — 


-srirt i 

( ^ ^ ) ii 

eft i 

JTcT: II 

I 
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^ Or. Inst. MS. No. 4995, fol 309 ff. Quoted from an earlier work called 
the Bhairavatantra. 

- Chinnamastakalpa, Or. Inst. MS. No. 1692. fol. 3b ft. 
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From this Dhyana the principal goddess Chinna- 
masta may be imagined to have a very awe-inspiring 
external appearance. She holds her own severed head 
in her left hand and from her severed neck issues forth 
a stream of blood falling into the mouth of the severed 
head. She is nude, of fierce appearance, with legs 
arranged in the Pratyalidha attitude. She wears a gar- 
land of heads and carries in her right hand the Kartri, 
and according to some stands on Rati and Kama. 
She is accompanied by two attendants, Dakini and 
Varnini on the right and the left sides respectively. 
They are identical in form and appearance and carry 
the Kartri in the right hand and the Kapala in the left, 
and drink the blood which issues in a stream from the 
severed neck of the principal deity. 


Now, that we have a definite idea about the form 
of this powerful goddess from the Hindu sources let us 
turn to the Sadhananiala and see if we can find a deity 
identical in appearance and form with the Hindu god- 
dess Chinnamasta. The 8adhanamcda contains the des- 
cription of a deity who is named Vajrayogini and resem- 
bles in all respects the form of Chinnamasta we have 
been discussing. There the Dhyana is ^ : — 

5rTu:3i;igT 

yR^lfd | 


1 Sadhanamala, p. 4-52. 
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According to Buddhist tradition, therefore, the 
deity should be nude and should carry her own head 
severed by herself with her own Kartri which she carries 
in her right hand. She stands in the Pratyalidha atti- 
tude with her left hand raised and the right lowered. 
She is accompanied by Vajravarnam and Vajravairo- 
cani who carry the Kartri and Karpara (skull) and stand 
in the Pratyalidha attitude. From the neck of the 
principal deity issue forth streams of blood, one falling 
into her own mouth and two others into the mouths of 
the two companions. 

It is, therefore, apparent that the two deities 
though designated by two different names, Chinnamasta 
and Vajrayogini, are remarkably similar. And yet one 
is Hindu and the other is Buddhist. There thus arises 
the necessity to explain the origin of the deity and 
to ascertain whether she was originally Hindu or Bud- 
dhist. The Tantrasara is very late, and the Bhairava- 
tantra from which the Dhyana is quoted is of uncertain 
date. Therefore, these dates will not help. The 
Sadhanamala however, gives valuable data in ascertain- 
ing the antiquity of this deity. First of all, the sadhana 
appears in the MS B which shows that the sadhana 
must have been composed at least before 1100 A.D. 
The ^remarks contained in the Sadhanamala : — 

that Siddha Sabarapada was the ascetic responsible 
for the introduction of a new cult of Vajrayogini. 
This fact shows that the cult of Vajrayogini ex- 
isted even before the time of Siddha Sahara who very 
probably flourished in Gir. A.D. 657 as shown before 
in § 4. The origin of the deity may, therefore, be dated 
stiU earlier. At this stage it is also necessary to refer 
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to the Mantras in question, which are likely to throw 
decisive light on this point. But unfortunately as much 
time has elapsed since the introduction of the Vajrayo- 
ginl cult many copies of MSS containing the ritual of 
her worship have failed to bring out the original accu- 
racy of the Mantras and the practices. Very probably 
owing to this, errors and modifications are noticeable in 
the MSS now extant in the Mantra of the goddess in 
Hindu literature, but it is still to be hoped that there 
remains enough to prove that the cult was originally 
Buddhist. 

Quite naturally the Mantra given in the Sadhana- 
mdla runs as ; — 

^ 1 

The three siff letters are given to the three deities so 
also the three ^ letters and three titss. The principal 
deity is called in the Mantra Sarva-Buddhadakini, while 
the attendant to her left is VajravarnanI and to her right, 
Vajravairocam. The prefix “Vajra” shows that the 
deities belong to Vajrayana. Thus we can see that the 
IMantra is the natural consequence of the form of the 
deity according to the canons of Vajrayana. The epi- 
thet clearly shows the Buddhist character of 

the Mantra. In the Buddhist tradition the principal 
deity is Dakini and the companions are Vajra varnani and 
Vajravairocani. In the Hindu literature the principal 
deity is designated Chinnamasta while the companions 
are named Dakini and Varnani with the prefix drop- 
ped altogether. But the difficulty arises when we take 
up the Mantra of the deity as given in Hindu Tantras. 
Different MSS show different Mantras; the Ghhinna- 
mastdkalpa ^ enumerates several Mantras as alterna- 
tives. The Mantra given in Tantrasdra is 

1 Oriental Institute MS. No. 4995 fol. 312a. 
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ete.^ In this also 
the three names Dakini, VarnanI, and Vairoeani, all 
appear, but why the prefixes are changed from 
in the first two instances to ^ in the third instance, 
we fail to understand. The change, however, appears 
to be more or less deliberate as will be evident from 
the Mantra given in the Chhinnamastahalpa, namely, 
5Eff ^ ^ WZ 1 ^ 

From this it can definitely be said that the original of 
uwftrfe was as is evident from ufffg of the CJihinna- 
mastakalpa. If the original is taken in view of the cir- 
cumstances noted above to be s there remains very 
little to show that the origin of the goddess is Buddhist 


Thus we can realize the importance of the study 
of iconography, especially in determining the origin of 
certain deities and certain Mantras. In this connection 
there are more facts which are noteworthy. It may 
be remembered that the Vajrayanists described the idea 
of Mahasukha as a state when Bodhicitta merges itself 
in ^unyata as salt melts in water, and to symbolize this 
the followers of Vajrayana conceived the idea of Yah- 
yum (or Yuganaddha) deities, or deities in embrace. 
So Yabyum deities are an outcome of purely Vajrayanic 
idea, which was unknown to Hinduism before the Tan- 
tric Age, and even now does not fit in well with Hindu 
ideas or traditions. If there be any deity of a Yab-yxim 
character in the Hindu pantheon, there is a strong sus- 
picion that the deity may be of Buddhist origin. When 
Kali, for instance, is described as ViparUaratatiiram we 
have at once to regard the deity as of Buddhist origin. 
Kali according to Buddhist traditions is Kadi or Kakd- 
radi, or in other words, all consonants of the alphabet, 
as the vowels were designated arifisf or and it is 


1 Oriental Institute MS. No. 4995 fol. 312 a 
- Oriental Institute MS. No. 1692 fol. 2 b. 
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not to be wondered at if a deity is conceived by the 
Buddhists as Kali belonging to the Yogatantra class and 
in whom all the consonants of the alphabet are deified. 
In the Yogatantra and Anuttarayogatantra all gods 
are represented as embracing their Saktis and feeling 
the bliss of Nirvana. 

Another important fact to be noticed in fixing the 
origin of deities is their Dhyana. If the names of the 
deities end or begin with the word Vajra in ninety per 
cent, of cases we may rest assured that they take their 
origin in Buddhism and where gods and goddesses are 
described as nude and lustful their origin also may be 
regarded for certain as Buddhistic. When deities are 
described with ornaments of Mudras representing the 
Paramitas and composed of human bones such as 

or etc., they may be taken to 

have sprung from Buddhism. And lastly, whenever 
gods and goddesses are described as bearing a miniature 
figure of one of the following deities, Amitabha, Vairo- 
cana, Amoghasiddhi, Aksobhya and Ratnasambhava— 
on their crown they must be taken to be Buddhist in 
origin. 

* * Hi 

II. Some Identifications. 

How potent the Sadhanas are in determining the 
identification of images in stone or metal or in paintings, 
has already been shown by Professor A. Foucher of the 
Paris University in his two volumes of Etudes Siir 
V IconograpMe Bouddhique de VInde and subsequently 
by the present writer in his Indian Buddhist Icono- 
graphy. Now that the text of the Sadhanamala is pub- 
lished it is likely to offer fuller details and render fuller 
assistance in correcting identifications already proposed 
in the earlier works on the subject. To show how 
Sadhanas and images mutually help to explain each 
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other, we shall take up the identification of a few images 
including some unique specimens from the State Museum 
and Picture-Gallery at Baroda, and demonstrate the 
picture correspondence as fully as possible within this 
limited space. 

1. Vdjrasana (PL 

This beautiful sculpture is now preseryed in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. The main figure wears the 
monkish dress of the Buddhists, the Triclvara, with the 
right arm bare and left covered. The pose of sitting 
is usual in meditation, cross-legged in the Indian fashion 
with the soles of both feet turned upwards. The finger 
tips of the right hand touches the lotus seat in what is 
called the Bhumisparsa mudra and the left hand rests 
on the left lap. The seat of the deity is on the double 
conventional lotus placed on a pedestal supported by 
three lions and two elephants, showing that the seat 
may represent a simhdsana or a lion throne. The head 
of the deity is covered with wavy hair and ear-rings 
adorn the ears. Behind the head is the circular halo 
(Prabhamandala) over which is seen the effigy of the 
Bo-tree, the symbol of the Buddha. On the top and on 
the two sides two Vidyadharas are seen flying in the 
air, each holding a garland in his hand. The principal 
figure is accompanied by two more figures, one on either 
side, in a standing posture. The figure to the left of 
the principal figure carries a choivrie in the right hand 
resting against his shoulder, while the left rests against 
the hip holding the stem of a lotus which appears above. 
The figure to the right carries in the left hand the 
chotvrie against the shoulder while the right carries very 
probably a bunch of flowers. Both are richly decora- 
ted with a bejewelled tiara, torque, bracelets, armlets 
and ear-ornaments. 


' From a photo purchased from the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
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To identify this figure we turn to page 22 of the 
text of Sadhanamala and find the following description 
which agrees completely with the sculpture in question. 
There we read of a god designated Vajrasana and describ- 
ed in the following terms : — 

iftci 

HJTcraT sistgfH- 

UTfi;iD i 

^ ^ atargffBsi 

This Dhyana shows that the principal figure in the 
sculpture may be identified with Vajrasana, and the two 
companions with Maitreya on the right, and with Loke- 
svara on the left. The pose of sitting is called the Vajra- 
paryahka attitude and the posture of the right hand is 
the Bhumisparsa mudra. The description of the image 
and the description contained in the Sadhana corres- 
jiond in a way which makes the identification certain. 

2. Sadaksarl Lokesvara {PI. II).^ 

Here the picture represents a goddess sitting in the 
attitude of Samadhi, with legs crossed and the soles of 
the feet turned upwards. The deity is endowed viith 
one face and four arms and is decked with many orna- 
ments, such as the girdle, necklace, bracelets, armlets, 
ear-ornaments and a richly bejewelled tiara. The eyes 
are half closed in token of meditation and the whole face 
presents a peaceful, benign, and graceful appearance. 
The two principal hands are joined together against the 
breast in ahjali. The second right hand carries the 
rosary while the second left carries a lotus. This metal 


1 From a photo purchased from the Baroda Museum. 
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figure is a product of the Nepalese art and the execution 
of the image is of no ordinary merit. From the appear- 
ance of the image it looks as though it were about three 
hundred years old. 

For the identification of the image let us again txmn 
to page 29 of the text of the first volume and quote the 
relevant Dhyana which is expressed in the following 
words : 


5}Tg^fsTW5Ersi 


«■ 





I 


The principal figure presented in the image can thus 
be definitely identified with Lokesvara, who isthe pre- 
siding deity of the famous mantra or vidya or formula 
of the Buddhists Om Mani Padme Hum consisting of 
six syllables only. The Lokesvara here described, there- 
fore, has another name, of Sadaksari-Lokesvara. He is 
an emanation of the Dhyani-Buddha Amitabha and that 
is the reason why he has to w ear on his crown the minia- 
ture figure of Amitabha. But as in art sometimes this 
super-imposition is made optional no miniature appears 
on the head of this metal figure. The mudra of clasped 
hand is here called the Sarvarajendra-mudra. Thus 
from the accurate correspondence of form and symbols, 
it can be seen how the image and the Sadhana mutually 
explain each other. 

3. Sadaksan Mandala {PL 

The word mandala in Tantric usage means a magic 
circle which contains wdthin it the figures of deities or 
their symbols in the form of letters of the alphabet or 


1 From a photo purchased from the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
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their geometric figures {Yantra). The mandalas may 
contain from a minimum of two to a considerable mim- 
ber of deities or their symbols. In the present sculpture 
three figures of deities are to be seen, though one to the 
right seems to be much mutilated. The principal figure 
has all the characteristics of the previous figure identi- 
fied as Sadaksari-Lokesvara. But this time it is accom- 
panied with two other figures and is not alone as in the 
previous case. The two principal hands are joined to- 
gether and they rest against the breast. Two other 
hands hold, the rosary in the right, and the lotus in the 
left. The lotus, however, is much mutilated but it can 
be traced by following the stalk which is clearly seen on 
the stone. The figure to the right of the principal god 
is entirely broken, but the Sadhana Avill show what it 
was and what symbols it had in its hands. The figure 
to the left, however, is intact and presents a goddess 
sitting on a lotus in what is called the Virasana. with 
one face and four arms showing in the tAvo principal 
hands the anjali mudra and in two others the rosary in 
the right and the lotus in the left. To identify the 
mandala thus presented, and to determine the form and 
character of the broken figure let us again turn to page 
27 of the text where the foUoAAing description is pre- 
served : — 

strnflTsi twct: 

'un^ncr i 

Lokesvara is here described as four-armed Avith two 
hands carrying the rosary in the right and the lotus in 
the left and shoAving the anjali in the remaining two 
hands. He is accompanied by Manidhara on the right 
Avhose colour, hands and symbols are the same as those 
of the principal god, seated on another lotus. On a 
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third lotus is seated Sadaksari Mahavidya who in appear- 
ance, colour and symbols in the four hands resembles 
the principal god. Therefore, on the strength of the 
Sadhana we can definitely describe the broken figure to 
the right of the principal figure on the stone sculpture 
as that of Manidhara, four-armed carrying the rosary 
in the right hand and the lotus in the left with the 
remaining two showing the anjali against the breast. 
It has to be pointed out in this connection that though 
the principal figure sits in the Vajraparyahka attitude, 
the companions whose forms ought to agree entirely 
with the principal figure show the Virasana instead. In 
Sadhana No. 11 the goddess Sadaksari Mahavidya is 
indeed described with the Virasana, but there her sym- 
bols are different from those met with in the present 
image. Here, however, the different attitude of sitting 
must be ascribed to the liberties taken by the artist. 

4. Khasarpam Lokesvara {PI. 1V)P 
The image represented is one of the finest the Ben- 
gal School of mediaeval art produced and the nature, 
technique, and execution of the sculpture compare favour- 
ably with those of the best specimens of Indian art of any 
other school. All the figures in the sculpture are well 
balanced, neatly carved and present a most graceful 
appearance. The execution of details is excellent and 
the workmanship is of a very high order. In this image 
also a mandala is represented mth the principal figme in 
the middle who is accompanied by four figures standing 
on double conventional lotuses on the two sides. On 
the arch over the head of the principal figure there are 
seven niches each containing a small figure. Right on 
the top is the figure of the parental Dhyani Buddha who 
is distinguished further from the other Dhyani Buddhas 
by the two attendants appearing on the two sides. 


1. From a photograph kindly supplied by ilr. R. D. Banerjee, il.A. 
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Below and all round the niches, a thick foliage is re- 
presented and within this are seen lively figures of 
monkeys, peacocks and other animals. On the pedestal 
below are to he found several sacred symbols of the 
Buddhists. 

The principal figure sits on a double conventional 
lotus with its right leg unsupported and the left resting 
on the seat. He is profusely adorned with a variety of 
ornaments, and presents a benign and peaceful appear- 
ance with eyes half-closed in meditation. He wears a 
Jatamukuta and on the crown there is the miniature figure 
of a Dhyani Buddha represented in the Samadhi mudra. 

In the right two more figures appear, one in a sitting 
and the other in a standing attitude. The standing figure 
represents a goddess with the blue lotus in the left hand. 
This figure has also a calm and peaceful appearance and 
the mode of standing has a grace of its own. The sitting 
figure represents a male deity, with ornaments and a 
tiara and hands clasped against his breast and a book 
in the left arm-pit. 

There are similarly two figures to the left of the 
prmcipal deity, one in a sitting and another in a standing 
attitude. Here also the sitting figure represents a god 
and the standing figure a goddess. The sitting figure 
has a fierce countenance with bare fangs and eyes rolling 
in anger. It carries a mace in the left hand and shows 
a corpulent beUy. The standing figure represents a 
goddess with one face and four arms, showing the 'immas- 
kdra mudra, and the rosary in the two right and the 
Tridandi and the Kamandalu in the two left hands. 

For the purpose of identifying this sculpture Avith 
the principal and the attendant deities let us again turn to 
page 43 of the Sadharmnidld where we have the following 
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description of Khasarpana Lokesvara with four attendant 
deities : — 


B arftrcfTJTHTft 

5Tf^SI=$iT: fkg^=(fgi5: Tmn 

^renrwRT ^f*r^i?rnfTw?nf 
'*r<yi=ni?ig3h<?^TifMc<^-=(i I 


^3 <(*!+< 31 e\ ^w^h'cj 1=1^31' 

(?) I 

cT^g JSfft 

ifRi iffT^T?: fgfwT anRjmwiTramo Tw^«:T*5ft 

«?3g =TTinB?:iir) 


When this description is compared with the descrip- 
tion of the sculpture given above it will be seen that 
they correspond most remarkably. And as a result of 
this we can identify the principal deity as Khasarpana, 
one of the many forms of Lokesvara — an emanation of 
Amitabha, whose effigy appears on his crown in the 
sculpture. Though the right hand of the image is broken 
we can definitely say on the strength of the Sadhana 
that it showed the Varada or the gift-bestowing attitude. 
The standing figure to the right according to the Dhyana 
is Tara while the sitting figure represent Sudhanakumara. 
The standing figure to the left, of course, represents 
Bhrkuti as we can assert from her characteristic Kaman- 
dalu, while the sitting figure represents the fearful god 
Hayagriva. In the niches of the arch are represented 
the five Dhyani Buddhas with Amitabha and his two 
attendants in the middle, while the two lowermost figures 
very probably represent the Pretas (like Sucimukha) 
whom x4.valokitesvara seems to have saved from eternal 
miseries. 
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One thing noticeable in this Sadhana is that the 
principal deity is here described as sitting in the Lalita 
attitude on a sattvaparyanTca. The attitude of sitting 
adopted by the principal figure in letting down the 
right leg while the left is placed on a pedestal is what 
is called the Lahta attitude of sitting. What the Sattva- 
paryanlca is, is a matter of longstanding controversy. 
It was pointed out once that the Sattvaparyanka may 
represent the animal seat but Professor Foucher mis- 
trusted tliis interpretation. From the present image it 
appears very probable that by sattvaparyanka is meant 
the seat on which are carved the figures of animals 
other than the lion, because if the lion was there it 
would no longer be called the Sattvaparyanka but an 
actual Simhasana, 


5. Lokanatha (PL F).^ 

This picture represents the stone image of a god 
seated on what is called the Ardhaparyahkasana attitude 
with the right knee raised up and the left leg placed on 
the seat. The figure is exceedingly artistic with a weU- 
balanced body, a round face, pointed and weU-shaped, 
and eyes completely but artistically closed in token of 
meditation. He wears a Jatamukuta, the ear-rings, the 
deer-skin and the sacred thread besides the bracelets and 
the armlets. The left hand rests on the seat behind the 
left thigh and holds the stem of a full-blown lotus which 
appears above. On the right also a full-blown lotus is to 
be seen. On the whole the figure presents a most 
pleasant and mj^stic appearance and brings to the mind 
of the observer an atmosphere of serenity and peace. 

For the purpose of identification we have to notice 
the two lotuses on the two sides which are the well-known 
symbols of Padmapani, the emanation of Amitabha. 

1 From a photograph kindly supplied by Mr. Prayag Dayal of the Lucknow 
Museum. 
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Lokanatha is that form of Padmapani in which he may 
or may not be associated with any other deity of the 
Khasarpana mandala, such as, Sudhana, Hayagriva, 
Tara and Bhrkuti ; but when all the four are present he 
is to be recognized as Khasarpana. Moreover, Khasar- 
pana generally is described as sitting in the Lalita atti- 
tude, but Lokanatha may take any attitude such as the 
Ardhaparyahka - attitude in the present figure ; even 
standing figures of Lokanatha are not at all uncommon 
in art. 

The figure represented in Plate Xlb from a metal 
image in the Baroda Museum responds to the description 
contained in the Sadhana in as complete a manner as 
could be expected and shows the Varada Mudra in the 
right and holds the stalk of a lotus in his left hand. The 
lotus to the right in the present figure may be ascribed to 
the vagaries of the artist and the addition may be due to 
the desire on his part to have a lotus parallel to the one 
on the left. 

6. SimJianada Lokesvara {PL VII).^ 

The present picture represents a sculpture of wonder- 
ful beauty, and its execution in art is perfect. This can 
be pronounced to be one of the very best specimens of 
Oriental Art and represents one of the treasures of the 
Lucknow Museum. The calm, dignified and mystic 
expression, the superb grace in the attitude of sitting on 
a lion, and the beautiful delineation of a well-balanced 
figure, all contribute to the greatness of the unknown 
artist who shaped the lifeless stone into this exquisite 
image. The figure wears the Jatamukuta on the crown 
and several tufts of hair are shown on the shoulders in the 
most artistic fashion ; it has no ornaments except perhaps 


1 From a photograph kindly supplied by Hr. Prayag Dayal of the Lucknow 
Museum. 
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the Yajnopavita if it can be called an ornament. The 
left hand rests on the seat behind the thigh. Probably 
the stalk of a lotus is held in his left hand and by follow- 
ing the stalk we come to the full blown lotus above, near 
the left shoulder, and the small sword which appears on 
the lotus. To the left appears the trident or the trisula 
on to which a snake is entwined. In the right hand the 
figure carries a rosary. The seat is on the back of a 
roaring lion who holds up his head towards the rider in 
the most life-like fashion. 


For the purpose of identification let us refer to page 
63 of the present text where the description of a deity 
similar in appearance is deseribed in the following 
words : — - 

^rnsfTpi uiw^ci i wgig^rf^si 


M IV M 


With the help of this Sadliana we can identify the 
present image as of Simhanada Lokesvara because the 
description of the image and that of the deity in the Sa- 
dhana correspond in all possible details. Only in two 
details, however, the present image does not agree ; the 
rosary carried by the figure in the right hand is not men- 
tioned in the Sadhana, and the lotus vessel contain- 
ing various fragrant flowers mentioned in the Sadhana 
does not appear in the image. But in spite of these two 
discrepancies it is easy to testify to the correctness of 
the identification. 


7. Arapacana Manjiisri (PL VII).^ 

The picture represents a figure wdth one hand and 
the tiara broken. It does not present a satisfactory 

1 From a photograph kindly supplied by Mr. N. K. Bhattasali of the Dacca 
Museum. 
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impression because of the mutilation. The image is 
however rich in details and in workmanship but poor in 
execution. The sunken eyes, a clumsy hand and femi- 
nine narrowness of the waist do not redound to the credit 
of the sculptor. The sculpture, therefore, connot be 
designated as a good specimen of art. The central 
figure, however, is richly decorated with all Bodhisattva 
ornaments such as the mukuta, ear-rings, torque, neck- 
lace, armlets, bracelets, the girdle and the anklets ; the 
upper part of the body is bare though there is a fashion- 
able scarf which can be recognized by the overflowing 
ends shown on the aureole on both sides. The lower 
part of the body is covered by thin loin cloth which is 
rendered most beautiful by means of stripes. The legs 
are arranged in the meditative attitude like that of 
Yajrasana and Sadaksari previously described. The right 
hand is gone and it is not possible to say at present 
what symbol it held. But the left hand which lies 
against the breast carries a book. 

But on the sculpture there are many more figures 
besides the principal one. Below the lotus seat and on 
the pedestal in front two figures are seen supporting the 
seat with all their might ; behind them there are figures 
on the left and the right who represent some unknown 
devotees or perhaps the donor and his family. But 
between the two demons there appears a figure as if set 
up against the lotus seat. Similar figures are also seen 
to the right and the left of the principal deity and one 
on the top of the sculpture just above the crown of the 
principal figure. Besides these four, some more figures, 
sculptm-ed on the upper part of the aureole behind, are 
to be seen representing the five Dhyani Buddhas except 
Aksobhya, — the Dhyani Buddha with the Bhusparsa- 
mudra — whose place has been taken by one of the four 
mysterious figures surrounding the principal deity in the 
front and the rear and on the right and the left. All 
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these four figures present the same appearance with legs 
arranged in the Samadhimudra and carrying a raised 
sword in the right hand and a book in the left. They 
all wear ornaments and in other respects resemble the 
principal deity in appearance and character. 

Here also the sculpture represents a Mandala or 
magic circle and for its identification let us turn to page 
118 of the text where we meet with a description of a 
deity by the name of Arapacana who is accompanied by 
four minor deities. It runs as follows : — 

^sr: 





rct 

1 *;f%®traTg^%f3r^l f^f=gnT%w ii 

According to the dictum laid down in the Sadhana 
the whole sculpture may be identified as that of the 
Arapacana Mandala. The principal god represents 
Arapacana ManJusrI, the figure in front Jaliniprabha, 
the one behind Candraprabha, that to the right Kesini, 
and the one to the left Upakesini. The principal as well 
as the minor deities of the Mandala should present the 
same appearance and symbols as we find in the Dacca 
specimen now before us. The Sadhana further says that 
the principal deity originates from the germ syllable ar, 
Jahniprabha from Candraprabha from tt, Kesini from 
= 9 , and Upakesini from and this probably accounts 
for the name of the deity, Arapacana (annr^^r). 

8. BuddhaJcapala {PL VIII)P 

The present image which is now preserved in the 
Baroda Museum, though coarse in execution is unique in 

1 From a photograph supplied by the Baroda Museum, 
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character from an iconographer’s point of view. Here 
we find that the figure presents a fierce appearance with 
three hlood-shot eyes rolling in anger, distorted face, 
canine teeth, ornaments made of bones, a garland of 
severed heads and an attitude of menacing dance. The 
right leg rests on the pedestal while the left is placed on 
the right thigh. The hair on its head rises upwards like 
a flame of fire. The figure is four-armed and in the two 
principal hands are shown the Kartri and the Kapala 
against the breast, and in the two remaining hands it 
carries the Damaru (drum) in the right and the Khatv- 
ahga (magic wand) surmounted with a trident in the left. 
In order to identify this figure let us again refer to the 
text ^ where we find the following description which 
corresponds with the picture presented in the image 
now under discussion : — 


The image, therefore, may be identified with Bud- 
dhakapala who represents a different form of Heruka, 
the most popular deity of the Vajrayana Pantheon. 
But it must be remarked that Buddhakapala is describ- 
ed in the Sadhana as associated with his Sakti Citrasena 
in close embrace. Images of Buddhakapala are ex- 
tremely rare, and probably wherever found will be of 
the Yab-yum type. The image preserved in the Baroda 
Museum is peculiar because it represents Buddhakapala 
without the ifiakti, and as such it is unique. 


9. Jambhala {PI. IX). ^ 

From the fierce presence of Buddhakapala let us 
pass on to the pleasing figure of Jambhala who is repre- 


1 pp. 501-2. 

3 From a photo kindly supplied by Jlr. N. K. Bhattasali, JI.A. of the 
Dacca Museum. 
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sented as a typical land-holder with some financial resist- 
ance. The figure presents an easily excitable tempera- 
ment with a flabby, phlegmatic constitution and a 
bulging belly, but it is well decorated with jewellery and 
costly ornaments and dress. The figure is one-faced and 
two-armed and holds very peculiar symbols in the 
hands, namely the citron in the right and the mongoose 
in the left ; the mongoose vomits jewels as the result of 
the pressure exerted by the hands of the master. For 
the identification of the image let us again open the text 
where the following description is given of a god who is 
called Jambhala ^ : — 


i 

The image, therefore, represents the Buddhist god 
of wealth who is well-known amongst the Vajrayana 
ascetics as the deity possessing extraordinary powers of 
conferring wealth on his devotees. He must have 
been extensively and eagerly worshipped by the 
poor ascetics to whom wealth was denied by Providence. 


10. Herulca {PI X).- 

This plate in which a Dacca Museum image is repre- 
sented shows the figure of a slender, well-built deity 
dancing in the Ardhaparyahka attitude with the right 
leg placed on the left thigh. The face is rendered fero- 
cious by the gaping mouth, canine teeth, blood-shot 
eyes and an angry expression. The hair rises on the head 
in the shape of a flame of fire and forms the back-ground 
tor a tiny little figure sitting on the head. The right hand 
is broken from the shoulder and the arms together with the 
symbols have disappeared. But from the marks remain- 
ing on the stone it can be seen that the right hand was 
raised above menacingly in the attitude of throwing 


1 p. 560. 

From a photo kindly supplied by Mr. N. K. Bhattasali, M.A. 
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something. The left hand is also injured hut it can be 
easily inferred from the marks on the stone that it rested 
against the breast and held something like a vessel. 
The figure wears a garland of severed heads and orna- 
ments made of bones. From his left shoulder hangs a 
Khatvanga with flowing banners and small bells attach- 
ed to the extremities of the flags. The workmanship of 
the whole sculpture is simple hut expressive, but tlie 
beauty is somewhat marred because of mutilation. 

To identify this sculpture let us turn to page 469 
of the text where we find a description of a god Heruka, 
which corresponds exactly with the descripton jitst given. 
There he is described, as : — 

^5|fxn?r 

41 either 

By comparing the two descriptions we can definitely 
say that the miniature figure on the crown in the sculp- 
ture represents Aksobhya; in the right hand which is 
broken Heruka wielded the Vajra, and in the left hand 
the Kapala [full of blood] was held against the breast. 
The figxire wears garments of human skin, and ornaments 
made of human hones, and the Ivhatvahga is composed 
of bones and a human skuU. The garland is made of 
severed human heads and they are held together by 
means of guts. Thus the whole sculpture is identified 
by means of the Sadhana and now it is possible to see 
how the Sadhana and the sculpture mutually throw hght 
on each other. 
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In plate XI Ms represented a metal figure of Heruka 
preserved in the Baroda Museum. In this figure the 
hand to the right holds a Kartri instead of the Vajra 
but in all other respects presents the same features as in 
the previous figure. 

11. Vajraraga Manjusrl {PI. XII a).'^ 

The male figure represented from a metal specimen 
in the Baroda Museum is a unique and rare specimen 
from the point of view of iconography. The figure sits 
on a double conventional lotus in the meditative attitude 
with the soles of both feet turned upwards. It is fully 
adorned with costly upper and under garments and rich 
ornaments such as the tiara, torque, necklace, ear-rings, 
bracelets and armlets. The hands are placed one upon 
the other on the lap over which a vessel is placed. The 
image is not very old and though some serenity of ex- 
pression has been given to the face, it cannot be other 
than the product of an ordinary artisan. For its iden- 
tification see page 157 ® of the text where the description 
of a deity is given who is variously referred to as Vak, 
Vajraraga Manjusri, and Dharmasankha-samadhi. 

In the image under discussion the remarkable feature 
is the Samadhi mudra and that serves as a distinguishing 
factor for identification. Amitabha, the Dhyani Buddha, 
it may be remembered, exhibits the Samadhi mudra 
when represented in art. Nilakantha when represented 
also shows the Samadhi mudra, and Vajraraga 
Manjusri is the third two-armed deity exhibiting the 
same Samadhi mudra. The Dhyani Buddha Amitabha 
has a pecuMar ascetic appearance and dress without anv 
ornaments or embllishments of any sort. Xilakantha is 

1 From a photo supplied by the Baroda Museum. 

2 From a photo supplied by the Baroda Museum. 

wraw 1 
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described as completely shorn of ornaments and as accom- 
panied by two serpents. Thus we can say that the 
present image cannot represent either the Dhyani Buddha, 
Amitabha or Nilakantha who is another form of Loke- 
svara. Therefore, as the image is decorated richly from 
head to foot it is to be identified with that of Manjusri 
who is described as a prince (Kumara), and always wears 
costly garments and ornaments whenever represented 
in stone or metal. The bowl is placed in accordance 
with an artistic convention current amongst the Nepalese 
artisans who place the bowl on the hand whenever they 
exhibit the Samadhi mildra in art. 

12. Mahattarl Tam {PI. XII. b).'^ 

This also represents a metal figure of a goddess pre- 
served in the State Museum and Picture-Gallery at 
Baroda. The figure wears elaborate ornaments and sits 
on the conventional lotus ufith one leg placed above the 
other (paryafikasana). The right hand exhibits the 
Varada or the gift-bestowing attitude and in the left she 
holds the stalk of a lotus against the breast. The lotus 
appears just above the shoulder, but there is another to 
the right which is placed there in conformity with an 
artistic convention with favoured parallelism. For its 
identification we turn to page 176 where a deity by the 
name of Mahattari Tara is described. There we read ; — 

uTTt s?n*5t 

13. Mdncl (PL XIII).- 

This picture is the representation of one of the most 
artistic sculptures now preserved in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. It delineates a goddess standing in the atti- 
tude of an archer \vith the right leg bent and the left 

1 From a photo obtained from the Baroda Museum. 

2 From a photo obtained from the Indian Museum. Calcutta. 
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straight. The principal figure has three heads out of 
which, the one to the left, has the appearance of a sow. 
It has eight arms and ornaments everywhere. In the 
four right hands the figure shows the needle, the elephant 
goad, the arrow and the thunderbolt, while the four left 
hands carry the string, the Asoka leaves, the bow and the 
raised index finger with a noose. On the top of the 
sculpture there is a figure of a Dhyani Buddha exhibit- 
ing the Dharmacakra mudra. There are five more 
figures in the four corners with one in the front. Below 
the figure in the front is the fierce figure of Rahu trying 
to devour the sun and the moon and below him are 
sculptured seven figures of sows in a most life-like fashion. 
Behind the principal figure on the back-ground, fines are 
drawn to show flames of fire. On the whole the sculp- 
ture is remarkable for its boldness of expression and 
accuracy of delineation, but the face in the front being 
somewhat mutilated much of its merits is at a discount ; 
obtfious mistakes of technique are also noticeable, where 
beauty has given place to ugliness. 

To identify this sculpture let us turn to page 282 of 
the text where a deity called Marici is described, and 
this description agrees most accurately with the descrip- 
tion just given of the sculpture in question. There we 
read of Marici as : — 

I cl’af 

^%i!r 

?TJT IRTT 

^ ^ ’ITT =? 
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g UH> I ai l ^1 M ^ Tmrw^jcm i 

irf^B <jt :T ^ arcsTli^t «fiH^fJDT ?f%ro 

^ inr3tTifNwwsr?;TB ii 

cT^^trfT: ^:3ir 

^TB =gTTn?rT4«M^^sroB ii 

According to the Sadhana, therefore, the principal 
deity is installed on a chariot drawn by seven sows. Jnst 
above the sow in front there appears the fierce head of 
Rahu trying to devour both the sun and the moon. The 
principal figure represented as the goddess Marici agrees 
in all details with the description just cited from the 
Sadhana. She has three faces one among which in the 
left is distorted sow-like. She stands in the Pratyalldha 
attitude with the left leg stretched and the right bent 
showing the archer’s attitude. On the top of the sculp- 
ture there is the figure of the Dhyani Buddha Vairocana 
—the parental Buddha of the deity. She is accom- 
panied by four goddesses all one-faced and four-armed, 
namely, Varttali, Vadali, Varali, and Varahamukhi. In 
this sculpture in addition to the companions mentioned 
in the Sadhana there appears over the figure of Rahu in 
the front a female figure as charioteer very probably in 
imitation of Aruna in the images of the Hindu Sun-god. 
But for this the correspondence between the image and 
Sadhana is remarkable. 

14. Usnlsavijaya {PI. XIV). ^ 

We next pass on to another defightful sculpture 
now preserved in the Indian Museum representing a 
female figure with three faces and eight arms sitting in 
the Vajraparyanka attitude in meditation. In spite of 


1 From a photo purchased from the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
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the obvious signs of vandalism on the sculpture there is 
sufficient evidence to show that it is one of the finest 
products of Indian art. It is tastefully decorated vuth 
all possible ornaments, the under-garment and a jacket. 
The Mukuta is worth studying ; it is rich in details and 
represents one of the most artistic specimens by virtue 
of its grandeur of execution and details. The Mukuta 
is highest in the centre which is surrounded by smaller 
Mukutas over the three remaining heads of the figure. It 
shows in its three right hands the Buddha on a lotus, 
the arrow and the Varada pose. The fourth right hand 
is gone. The four left hands carry the bow, the noose 
with the raised index finger and show the Abhaya mudra 
and the water-vessel. On the top of the figure the 
miniature of Aksobhya is to be seen, under a small 
Caitya. The whole sculpture is characterised by bold 
and clear outlines and sharpness of details, and skill in 
imparting to the stone a divine expression on aU the 
three faces especially on the two at the sides. 


To identify this image let us again refer to the text 
of the Sadhanamala where we meet vith several descrip- 
tions of a deity known as Usnisavijaya which corresponds 
in aU respects to the description just given. There the 
following Dhyana is given : — 

ftruwjni fwgxif 




www f^^^rsrTrftruTsffrfCt^iT 


1 


Thus as the two descriptions, one in the Sadhana and 
the other of the image under discussion correspond in 
all details there cannot be any doubt regarding the 
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correctness of tlie identification of the image as that of 
Usnisavijaya. On the strength of the description con- 
tained in the Sadhana we may assume without any 
hesitation that the broken right hand in the original 
condition held the double conventional thunderbolt or 
the Visvavajra. 

The Buddlia on a lotus is a symbol peculiar to this 
goddess and this symbol alone may be taken as the 
recognition symbol of Usnisavijaya. The three minia- 
ture Caityas one on the top and two others on the two 
top corners symbolise that the abode of the deity is in the 
sanctum or the middle of the f 'aitya. But in this connec- 
tion it may be remarked that the presence of the Dhyani 
Buddha Aksobhya on the top of the goddess is contrary 
to the description of the Sadhana ; because there Usnisa- 
vijaya is regarded as an offspring of Vairocana with the 
Dharmacakra mudra instead of Aksobhya with the 
Bhumisparsa Mudra. To understand this anomalj" we 
have to enter into the question of the different cults 
and subdivisions of the Vajrayana. Some sections 
hold that one of the five Dhyani Buddhas is the Adi or 
the Primordial Buddha and more powerful than the 
others ; others again say that the Adi Buddha is the 
creator even of the five Dhyani Buddhas. Some again 
take the Bodhisatt vas such as Samantabhadra, Vajrapani 
and others as the Adi Buddha and make the Dhyani 
Buddhas subservient to them. Those who take Akso- 
bhya, for instance, as the Adi Buddha make aU their 
deities emanate from him and from none else, though 
this is contrary to the Sadhanas. 

In the present image as it belonged very probably 
to some one professing the Aksobhya cult, we fin d also 
the Dhyani Buddha Aksobhya installed as the parental 
Buddha instead of Vairocana. 
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15. Nairatma (PL XV). ^ 

In this plate a small sculpture in red sandstone, 
preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, is represented. 
The image is much mutilated and part of the stone in the 
right upper corner is gone, but the figure of the deity in 
the centre is an image of unique importance from the point 
of view of iconography. The principal figure is represented 
in a dancing attitude, in a way similar to Heruka’s previ- 
ously described, on the chest of a dead body placed on a 
double conventional lotus. The figure of the goddess 
presents an awe-inspiring speetacle with three blood-shot 
eyes, protruding tongue and canine teeth. The garland 
of severed heads add grandeur to the spectacle while 
the flames of fire that radiate from her bodv make the 
scene more terrible. The hair of her head rises up in 
the shape of a flame of fire and with this as background 
appears the tiny httle figure of the Dhyani Buddlia with 
the Bhtisparsa mudra as the parental Buddha. The 
right hand carries a knife held in a threatening attitude. 
The left hand, as appears probable from the broken 
marks, carried something like a vessel against the breast. 
From the left shoulder hangs a rod-like thing. 


To identify this interesting sculpture let us again 
refer to the text on page 451 where we meet with the 
description of a deity called Nairatma which corresponds 
pretty accurately with the description just given. There 
we have the following description : — 

The dead body, the dancing attitude in Ardha- 
paryanka, the miniature figure of Aksobhya on the crown, 
the fearful face with blood-shot eyes and the Kartri in 


i From a photo obtained from the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
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the right hand and the Khatvahga (magic stick) in the 
left — all these are present in the image and in the descrip- 
tion of the deity in the Sadhana and, therefore, the 
image is to be identified as that of Nairatma. On the 
strength of the Sadhana also we may affirm that the 
broken left hand carried the Kapala or the skull cup 
against the breast in the original image. 

16. Parnasavarl {PL XVI P XVII).- 

In plate XVI an old and much damaged image now 
preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, is represented. 
Here the actual figure is six-armed and apparently three- 
faced as we can understand from the remains left of the 
head and faces on the original stone. The face in the 
centre has entirely peeled off, leaving the remnants of the 
nose, eyes, the temple just visible in the right face, while 
only the nose and the lips are visible of the left face. 
In the three right hands are carried the thunderbolt, 
the arrow and the axe. Out of the three left hands one 
on the top is broken, the second holds the bow, part of 
which is gone, and in the third against the breast there is 
the noose with the raised index finger. The principal 
figure stands in the Alidha attitude with the right leg 
stretched and the left bent. The left leg presses on the 
prostrate figure of Ganesa with his corpulent beUy, 
elephant trunk turned towards the left and face hidden 
under the foot of the deity. Towards the riglit of the 
goddess on the same pedestal there is the figure of a female 
attendant holding a rod which represents probably the 
handle of a parasol which must have been destroyed 
along with the upper portion of the sculpture. Though 
the image is much mutilated and much corroded, there 
is, however, sufficient evidence to show that originally it 
was an artistic specimen of a high order as can be seen 

1 From a photo obtained from the Indian Museum Calcutta. 

2 From a photo kindly supplied by Mr. X. K. BhattasaU, M.A. of the 
Dacca Museum. 
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from the majestic pose of standing with hands which show 
different ways of handling different instruments of 
destruction. The stature, the pose and the outhnes of 
the body — all are proportionate and add to the beauty 
of the image. 

The next figure represented in plate XVII also shows 
the same symbols in the hands and is endowed with the 
same number of faces, arms and legs. Here the figure 
of Ganesa appears below the lotus seat instead of being 
directly under the feet as in the previous figure. Under 
the legs in this image are shown human beings apparently 
suffering from deadly diseases as is evident from the cir- 
cular marks of small-pox on one of the persons. Instead 
of the female attendant holding the parasol we find in 
this two creatures running away to two opposite direc- 
tions, one apparently mounting an ass and another to the 
right having the head of a horse. On the top of the 
image the miniature figures of the five Dhyani Buddhas 
appear with Amoghasiddhi with the Abhaya mudra in 
the middle showing that the principal deity is one of his 
emanations. The attitude of standing in the previous 
image is Alldha while in the second it is Pratyalidha. 
Though between the two images there are apparent 
discrepancies such as are noted above both present similar 
characteristics regarding their weapons, number of faces, 
hands and legs. The second also shows marked artistic 
peculiarities which are not to be found in the previous 
sculpture. Here the figure is more subdued in fierceness 
and all the faces show the two opposite sentiments of 
anger and joy. The belly is corpulent and the hmbs are 
thick and clumsy and the different portions of the body 
seem to be less proportionate than in the previous one. 

In order to identify the two images let us again turn 
to page 208 of the text where we meet with the descrip- 
tion of a goddess named Parnasavari which corresponds 
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pretty accurately with the details given in the two 
sculptures. She is described as : — 

'wfcii 

v3 

'WfEcU5T*rt ^lT^T5n5}T^J?T%??niT*flW*^^^ ^5^- 

^nmwf «!r£f^5^^^'^*n^hr^^Tifit i 

On the strength of this Sadhana we can easily 
identify the Vikramapur image as that of Parnasavari, 
as she is three-faced, six-armed and carries the Vajra, 
axe and the arrow in the three right hands, and the bow, 
the cluster of leaves and the noose round the raised 
index finger in the three left. Further, it shows the 
angry laugh, slightly protruding belly and hair rising up- 
wards, trampling of diseases and pestilences in the form 
of men suffering from both, and the miniature figure of 
Amoghasiddhi on the crown strictly in accordance vith 
the Sadhana. 

The Indian Museum image has all the symbols of the 
one just described. Such as the Vajra, axe and the 
arrow in the three right hands and the bow and the 
raised index finger mth the noose in two out of the three 
left hands in accordance with the Sadhana. Had the 
sixth hand been intact we could easily expect to see the 
cluster of leaves which is one of the characteristic sym- 
bols of the goddess. To identify this specimen, therefore, 
we avail ourselves of the help of another Sadhana of 
Parnasavari where she is described as an emanation of 
Aksobhya. And it is this latter which is responsible for 
all the differences noticeable in the two images of the 
same deity. Here we do not find the diseases and pesti- 
lences under the feet of the goddess. She is described 
instead as : — 
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or in other words — as trampling on the Vighnas and after 
threatening them with the Tarjam about to hurl the 
Vajra held in the right hand. Ganesa it may be remem- 
bered in the Buddhist Pantheon was regarded as Vighna 
or obstacle personified ; according to the Hindus he is the 
Vighnesa or the lord of all obstacles. In order to repre- 
sent Vighnas over which the goddess is triumphant, a 
prostrate figure of Ganesa is placed below the foot of 
Parnasavari while representing him as an emanation of 
the Dhyani Buddha Aksobhya. 

17. Khadiravanl Tara {PI. XVIIl).^ 

In this picture a female figure is represented as sit- 
ting in the Vajraparyahka attitude on the seat placed on 
a double conventional lotus. The figure wears an under- 
garment tied by a girdle with the upper part of the body 
entirely bare. It is decorated with all known ornaments 
and an elaborate head-dress ; tlieir placing and workman- 
ship add to the beauty of the sculpture. It has thin 
waist, deep navel and heavy breasts all of which are con- 
sidered to be signs of beauty in India. The figure shows 
the Varada mudra and on the palm is marked a jewel." 
The left holds the stem of an Utpala which may be con- 
trasted with an ordinary lotus which appears in the right 
as a parallel to the Utpala in the left and to embellish 
the sculpture. Towards the right of the principal figure 
appears a female figure holding a Vajra in the right 
hand and the Asoka leaves in the left. To the left there 
is another female figure fierce and awe-inspiring with 
blood-shot eyes, protruding teeth, and holding the Kartri 
and the Kapala in the two hands. Over the head of the 
principal figm-e there are sculptured the five Dhyani 
Buddhas with Amoghasiddhi with the Abhaya mudra 
right in the centre showing that the principal deity is one 

1 From a photograph kindly suppUed by Mr. Prayag Dayal. 

2 This form of Varada mudra is technically called the I 
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of his emanations. But for the clumsy and somewhat 
coarse face of the main figure the sculptm-e will pass as 
one of the first class specimens of Indian art. The exe- 
cution of proportions, details and the placing of the 
different deities at regular distances are some of the 
features of the image worthy of appreciation. 


To identify let us again turn to page 176 of the text 
where we meet with the description of a goddess known 
as Khadiravani Tara which corresponds with the present 
figure in all details. There we read of Tara described 
as : — 


Tf 


Thus the figure under discussion must be identified 
with Khadiravani Tara, one of the many varieties of 
Tara because she bears the miniature figure of Amogha- 
siddhi on her crown, as also because she shows the 
Varada mudra in the right hand and carries the Utpala 
in the left hand and is accompanied by two goddesses 
Asokakanta Marici and Ekajata on the two sides. The 
distinguishing symbol of Asokakanta is the Asoka while 
the Kartri and Kapala point to Ekajata. 


18. Mahasri Tara {PL XIX). ^ 

This picture and the last one in this series presents 
a very interesting specimen of Indian sculptural art. In 
this image a goddess is represented as sitting in the 
Lalitasana with the right leg dangling below and resting 
on a lotus the left remaining on the lotus seat. The 
figure shows the Dharmacakra mudra against the breast 
and from under the two armpits rise the blue lotus in 
the left, and an ordinary lotus in the right. The figure 


1 From a photo supplied by the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
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is profusely decorated with rich ornaments, such as a 
lovely tiara on the head and the necklace, bracelets, 
armlets, anklets, etc., arranged artistically in their 
appropriate places. It is clothed in beautiful and rich 
muslin made more attractive by the stripes at intervals, 
and held fast by the richly bejewelled girdle. The upper 
limbs are covered by a jacket to match the cloth of the 
undergarment. The principal figme is accompanied by 
two more figures on the two sides ; below the lotus 
seat, again, there are two more, and as aU of them 
have lotus seats, they must be taken as companion god- 
desses. On the top, arranged in a semicircle, are to be 
seen the five miniatme figures of the five Dhyani Bud- 
dhas the central place being occupied by Amoghasiddhi 
to show that the principal goddess is one of his emana- 
tions. The whole piece of sculpture is an admirable pro- 
duct of Indian art ; it is profusely but dehcately orna- 
mented. All figures have clear and bold outlines, the 
symbols are definite and clear cut and the execution in 
these matters may be said to be perfect. The principal 
figure has a sharp but serene and peaceful appearance 
and is pervaded with a divine dignity. The limbs are 
delicate, fleshy but not flabby or fat and therefore, 
symbohze perfect health. The slender beauty of form, 
the forcible but delicate expression and the superb dig- 
nity of the goddess make the image one of the finest 
productions of Oriental art and a worthy rival of the 
celebrated image of Prajnaparamita from Java. 


To identify the scidpture which represents the 
Mandala of a goddess let us again turn to p. 244 of 
the text where we meet with a description of Mahasri 
Tara which corresponds in every detail with that of the 
present image. There she is described as : — 
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^tcTwani i 

ssri^sri^f^ ??nu^T i 

j 

fT’f mi^ I 

Thus when we compare the deseription with the image 
we find that the Vyakhyana mudra, the two lotuses 
on either sides, the parental Dhyani Buddha Amogha- 
siddhi and four companions are common to both and 
therefore, the identification is definite and unquestion- 
able. To the right of the goddess we see the familiar 
figure of Asokakanta carrying the Vajra and the Asoka 
flowers in the right and left hands respectively, and to 
the left likewise is seen the fierce figure of Ekajata 
carr5dng the Vajra and the Kapala in the two hands, 
and sitting in the Ardhaparyahka attitude. In the two 
figures below, the symbols unfortunately are not properly 
distinguished, but they represent according to the 
Sadhana the goddesses Mahamayuri in the right and 
Aryajanguli in the left, carrying the peacock’s feather 
and the serpent respectively. 


^ ^ ^ ^ 


These few examples ivfll show the potency of the 
Sadhana in elucidating the meanings of the images and 
identifying them. But these are not all, and there are 
many more Dhyanas hidden in the Tantric sculptures of 
the Buddhists as well as of the Hindus, and to-day there 
are hundreds of unidentified images amongst those 
hitherto discovered. Many Sadhanas are lost in the 
original Sanskrit and their translations are preserved in 
the Tibetan Tangyur. It is extremely necessary, there- 
fore, that the attention of scholars should be drawn to 
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this branch of studj’ which may at first seem very un- 
interesting, but is likely to yield, great historical in- 
formation, because we should not forget that the 
cultural history of India for the whole of the Tantric 
period from the 7th century to the advent of the 
Muhammadans in India is locked up in this mass of un- 
interesting and apparently much neglected and much 
hated literature of Tantrism. 
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JT^ rTR^T# 

l?^Tf^rTf Wlff^^FRfn^ «(lliTJ^i 
fir^T I W^^'4 ^ 

%TT^ ^ 5gi-?7 I 

^ g fWrTH I 

ff^ f^TT^niTTf^: W^ WT I 

^Trf^wrg^ ii 

^ rf^TT rnTTTTT^rf^ I 

?re7T^ fNig Hwr3;5rT^^ ii 

^ 1 1^+41^-irM jfi r^f^T^FraT II 


^ A I A I 

^ AC f5T^ I * A oxr^ I 

o,. 
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^88 




wmm i 

^ wm cth: ^ II 

wm — 

m firl T^fT ^^rr 1 

rm SfrT^jTTmsf^ II 

fW ^ [yf] I 

XT^T^^ ^sl I 

f^rT rm: ^#<7 JRrTRTTl'R^ II 
^'rTRf^T ^RT: I 

[ xffe^ ] # ^5gdT^T^5?^«RT(H^SlH II 
3^5!?ifTT^ f w fenw I 
irl^m ITT^i^ %PTR li 

IRTfCrTT W ^mr W^rTRt^^irJT^ I 
^ rTR ^^f?:WlfH W^^TRTTrT II 

?[fH ^•^rTT F^RfT I 

XW^T^^FRI Nri^ifXIjr^'^rrl %rT^T II 
priw^Tm fN^fXRTT^ rnfr i 
g '^RnT^??PW^ h 
rmT% I 

fUfHf^W^rTT WJT f^:%WT ^x^rR: || 


'■ A omits. 

* A omits. 

‘ AC clTliTo I 


" A T'’ 1 

* A o cTT^siT I 
AC 







rRT h 4* i 

'f^rRrrT^fCr% UfFTTrT rT<TOlTd^ H^rT || 
?:wi^r T^nTin'5FnfT%fTTH i 
HSJlf II 

^ ^ ^^(ff I 
I! 

f I 

TWiWRr^TTWrTrT II 

^55nT^%^ rf^ II 

^T?^ ^TiR??f I 

^iTT^RT TOFf^rf II 

^ '**> 

^^if^ngr^TTf^RT^ I 

W- f I Tlift^T(%^)?RI JI%53 ?Tt^%ffJ| 

T7Tf%«im^ri^ wm ^TTf»T#r ?RT II 

g §irTT I 

’WT ^;%R?r FW^(^T) ^M^sli H%^%rT I 
fRIsfiR^ fi<ft II 

\ 's^ 


‘ AC finroTo I AC °wf <g 'f l o i 

’ A JTT?rt° 1 * AC i 

‘ AC W3° i "AN 1 

■' N flTTT»gr I ’ AC omit i 

^ The MSS add iTT«rt after this, which makes the 
metre faulty. 
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TWf^TnWTVfTfHvrt^'^Prft I! 

ITTHTfH^^^*^ ^t%fl ITFTTW^^ I 
^\i ^ fi:: II 

1^32171 ^T HT^^TT^iHTJ^: | 
ril<l^<^^«1M«=i TWrfW^* II 


# f^fi it*' f ^fT I rTrr: 
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vr%fT ^ 

^Nrr 1% i 

'^n^nwFnTT i?;^^ft<iiifi ii 


^ A TruTo C ?rirr° i 
® A I 
^ AC o^ I 
’’ AC jrfwjfNf i 


AC »^= I 

* AC I 
“ A ^iqsT I 

* NCB +iTiyOl 






H^rfXl^f^ ^?irf H%rT 
fsTfT^t ^ ?T^ rm I 

TTitHTf^ f^^Wi WW 
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*TJRf^lO^'^'^3>^l^ ‘ 

tot: ^ipTTt^ ^%TTOTTTO* I 
^ f%^iCrrt ?rrf^ m ^rrorfH rntt^H ii 
IT^H TO^nll ^1% ^5R- 

JT^TT^^TTlx^lTfr- 

‘ N ^m^r° I 

^ Ab adds before i 

’ Ba ^itT-s<*!3^ I * Ab e%sr i 

^ Bb ipaWTSTTo 1 ® Ab osffRf^iWcfo i 
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’ AC omit ^# ... =Hf^%cT I 
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^ ANCAb ariTsfo i 
* Ba ciT^o I 
® Ab of^T I 
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’?Frr«^^^?T I fl^' 
— Wi^T^%JT^5nTT^f^^ ^*1TfR% 
H%5?I W^smn% ^rTT^ 

\5 

fl^T^TTT I — 

^fil^Ttr ^iT^t W ^ HWTHi: I 

httiHi ^?!i5Tr^ ^^rfw % ii 

^frr irm — 


II 

^ ' Sj s» ^ 

?[frT tr^5ffH^iT5?rr ft^- 

?TR I ^rfTTrrW 3SI^f<SrT: | ^ 

fir^T f STm, if ^rT i=T 

^ HT^tIH — # f 'ft: f 

i ^xs^rnTpr 

fHfif^TfkTrrf^ vRf% I htf 

(^)^ H^frT, f^ffk^TT^ IITft<W?rr1^rnT, 

^ft^ •iMlRvr- 

H^TWt ^?T, I 

# wjt:, wm 


‘ Ab I ' Ab cf%# I 

' NCBBa omit. 

■" AC ^r^T. X ^T^T I 
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cTKrlwrT f^f^r «^<ff W 

^58iT^3ncR?T^prr«rt 1%<ft^- 

rfT^i^f^rl^tTO TT^rraFIrfHff^ 

w(w^ ?:#r?cr^rTO% >if 

f^VTT^ fT W^ 

fT#TTfTO ?:^3T^f%^T5T^?!I 

fm ^<T I # l>^f€ '#t- ^ 

wrpT^ ft: I rmm 1%^ ^fi- 

f^fi^rl ^ twr I ^TTpr^rfH I 

II ^ II 
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‘ A I 
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I TTWT^ 
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?:f^WRi3|t:^TTWRiT^^^^ 

rT^%¥^'^ TOTTRlfr 
^T t ^ ^ ^ %T ^TO^RfWJT^ 

^fdl^^TORiWdridiHfTOT^^ TOTfTRTWT- 


‘ AXC add s after this. 
^ AC 3 !it^^=. Ba i 

‘ B ^^cT I 
' A ^cn^ti+iutrsT^o I 
^ ANC ^ i 


' N f^o 1 
* B omits. 

B omits 551^310 t 
' ANC omit- 





^t^?!r5TTi%^Tf%^?:JTt%^T^r ^^Tf^#trnrr ^ 

•n * ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ 3f^r’'^?:TTf?7!F<TR ctr 

f^fT fl?a1t?UrrS|?J5TT^R rJ?R5TTf%^- 

irf^R I TRT^?q^T%^ 

^ f^T ^^iliT Tf^^^Rrar TTT“ 

^ (TTHRfl ^^rr — # f 55- 

f# jft- ^ ^JTT5 T?i I ^HRTff 

I 

II II 
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KT^qt^fwirl ^ I «i I fH^(?r wig^ 

l,Ht'=ny TTT%«T 

wf^ ^^TRT5^ f^^jUT 'w?:- 

Wt ^SSTTRI 


‘ A I 

® B ocjfTJTT I 


^ ANCBa m^JiTo 1 
* N W® i 



fWT^ WR Wf^ 

ft-^T%!r' ii%^5%fT I wnx wfNt- 

f^T^' fw WT ^ • 

I I ^RRIrlXrf^^TfRR 

W^ 1%^ TT^J 

fTT^fT rT^ ^MKd% xrf^ ^Rj 1%f^Vr5I 
^cRrt^ | ^ 

fT^ Wftw'T^ R^^TSTT^ Rl^RTRtTTfr ^3iTR 
?RT ^TWWTT^^ WTT2I ItsTCfRR g^TT- 
HSefesSTTH 

0 \ \ 

Jm^%r{— # ft: I wf^^- 

cRTtrl^RR^sfiT I 


^ AN o^iTC I 
^ AC I 


^ AC o^^JaiiOiii. I 
* AC o^ftHitTJm?^ I 



?rra«rfn^i^iT 
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?n^5g X<^^<i % I n^«i I xrr^^^Tf^ 

iif^T w^t f^T^ fT#irlT ^- 

d<t^tMl< T^dl =ft|^ ^drf 

^%!T»j§r mj^- 
wt t^- 

^#rTft5jt %lld4|5T vrR%f[ I ^1T% 

f%5rT%fT I xr^fT gr^ WT^iTTf^^rT: 

^ f [^'j I 

II f^M^RT^^^ II 
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'W1^JTX!5% 3ft‘^TWPrWig' 

rT3?r<?l!dmT%^t Tli^f Tm%l- 
^T^T T^fW^^Rnrmfhit 

H^npTRTt 


^ A omits ^r^o i 
^ Ab ogrm i 

‘ Ab omits 017®°, ACBa owmo 1 


'■ N ^o i 

■* i\NC JTW I 





^T^^5t%^?:HfR7T2I^5n7rTfNrf- 
^r^^niFFT ifiirrrfewpTfhH^rR ^1 

tor' # f wl: ^TIT ^r{ 

^?nT^ wmwi [^] f i 

^ ^ifer 

'- 'j 

f^T^ »Tfkir?!rrr: 

^TW'lTJfrr: H^ETPZr 

>Iir^ ^ ^pilTOT'^#tWi^%lir 

WTT^’aiHR^ (T^FTTHfr ^R- 

HT'^ ! fT§^ W^ H^T?:FnT^rTf ^ 

XTT^T^rTOTOR ^ »T% T^T WTTfiW 
^iTT^^f^mST — 'f%;^<X> 

%rl — # f ^ 

ft: ^ l %fd ^ I ^T§it g 

TO^TTR^fH 1%^ I ^ri^rr^ ^mr*^d ^- 

TT^rrm??!^ w irwrm^:, 


‘ Ab o^ I 

^ ?r?To omitted in ACBa. 

* ANC ^nr^ i 
ANCBa ?mjio i 
■* AC o^R^o I 

‘® AC R^^tT, AbBa i 
Ba mw, Ab ^nwnit i 


^ A I 
*“ Ab o# I 
' ANCAb cnifcT \ 

J 

” A ?mTo I 


ANCBa oJTiDT I 







^FUT ^T^- 

TT^rTT^^ 
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IT2RT fTRrf^ ^n^rfr ^f^" 

iT^ wrff ?T cttf: 

xr^rT S^THT^T- 

^nfr f^f^^ni rrm 

^Itir^f^T^^T^WTTZr ^TT»Tr5T rl%% 
irf^^ ?TrT: W^T% 

gw TT^^nn^- 

W^f g^JI^TW^rT^KT 
«n«i<^T ^raf^Tirf '^5^gi<ivs^- 

Wa^T ^fHrnWT??gfff 

f^rni^iTT wyu4*rii^^#tfcra- 

vifc^f I TOT ^ gro 


‘ AC o^gTT^ I 
" A 3?fTJTT^° ! 

® Ba o^rsfo I 
' ANCBa o^htrT'’ 


A omits ^TTfTRJTTHWo 1 
■* Ab omit 3EiT^^^tjT^o I 
* AC wrf^° Ba ^cfr^i^o i 
A omits o ^fcfi=tii o , . . o ?ifii^fH<yi o 



I : ^W^xrftTr- 

^3R?r i Tjsrf^ xn^T^T^fty# 

vrf^i^: wm'f^ 

I rim ^T^tIT W ^ 

rr^ w[^^' irf?r% i rr^ wiwpRxrf^- 

^ ^ ^ ^ I I ^ 

rr^ I rf^ ^TTT^fV- 

f^t^5T JT5^?ir, — # JSl-^dliJM^ifcl-^i^rxjrcJJ^T- 
SWH I l[frr I ff^ 5!^^ 

5^^ fWT^[%rr I rTQtXTlt 


fr^jyfw^TTtwr vuwt ’w 

^ T^T^sR^T I dm frm 
’C^KTfifd' fwid^d I 

rrmxg T^-^nft^mcwr^^'xrwT^ mitxrft 
TXRxrftwd d^iTR ^r?: mt[^fK 

mfd5*j^ygxnTm^ ^d^fn 

T^mS rim^ 

^r<rtwf«r« 

fwd^<T I wd ^dfdmmrd 

l^fdd f^fWT^ fmdd%r I fdvnrn 


^ AG JTf^?rafT?;To i 

' ANCBa omit. * ANCBa o 3 t»^o I 

* ANC oiicT I ^ Ba omits oir^o j 

A omits R^tf<J!icT o and repeats ^ 

<T^i= ? sfi cf#hrfx from above. Ba also repeats 

the same. 

■ NBa o^rt I 
4 B 


’ A I 







i rT^pfr ft- W I rl^^- 

^TT^, 

ffH I 'ddWH|fi4H*1l^*H qW»trT- 
TJ^ ^f^Fr f^HTWr I 

cTTO: MN I *id M r<\<»ichH « <r*44?ITq'f^ 

ch ^^Ft I crq ir%^ frft '^if^dT- 

s'"- 

vr^rm fqnr^ .h^ i rnr: 

# f^l»€ ft: ^TIT I WR?fl 

^pt: I # f qrp^F I 

ipft qftqmqrFT: 

xrft^ ^ rT^ 

ft^PT^PrPlrFrra fq^Tq^rf I rrf%^‘S 

<M R^a d M fd^ ^ ^ ^ r< - 

4qHT%qiixFri^Rffr^fl^' 

fqf^ Rr:^ 

WFWT"’^Frfqft%’‘ 



Cs 



‘ ANCBa ofirao i ^ AC jfNo i 

^ AC oJTTfirra'o Ba ttt «Tmo i 

^ B omits dd^iio II d d i ‘ AN omit ^mfstccj i 

® AC et^^T^cT, N Ba i 

’ ANCBa omit o?;^o | ^ j;[ oqixt^o i 

“ Ba I ''’ B \ 

“ ANCBa of^i!,o 1 






TT^?TT5T f^%?r ?rffT I 

Wfr%^%fl I cTTO 

^lt?^T irf^ i[f^ 

7T Tftf^rrr W5C3rT%f4r4^ ^Hpr^rr i 

"O 

^?rwr^“sffT^r KSpr^:%w ^rror* — 

^cfs^ W^siTSpr 43IM|si ^r-i^4j: I 
# jft- % WTT^ ^WT I 

wm %rT^Wf^ f22ltrT| rm: ¥r fW^hifTT 

fkwmi ^ vii>i^-rcf«=i!Mig?T I 

<Tf UTRI 4^fe«n<l«T ^iT^!5^rH II 

1%fl^ I 


?fh ^1%': 


‘ AC ffHWo, Ba fcmj^o I ^ Ba iff^%vi;%<T i 

^ A ^ I * B oifTftr^o I 

^ Ba o=^T*i^^)° I '* ACBa i 

’ AB ^TTWo I ^ B omits. 

Ba ^Eftfeo I ‘" B adds # ftrf^: after Colophon. 
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^T^TT^TT ^^€1% I 
Tp^qr^IWT^ H 

^^^iw^rniTR ^ 

WSfJ 

xnj^%cT f^rn^H^liI ^MldH^^HllJiii §5?^T 
'^WEJnRTl?^ WR^fT I rT^?: 

^ T%fHW^TT<fr »T»T^^tHT§5^ -^Wm 

^HFTfer Vr<10l3g ITIW^ f^^rT' I 
'WrT # 

lT5#t!r ^g*^rTt f^rf^^flilWI ^^ilfiTR- 

?TWT% ‘f^^f%f%rrto inTT^^ f^S[7^r[ \ rl^- 
ci^rTT rr^trf^ jft^W?:^- 

’wrr^H^H^f^irifNT- 

^r^RraPT^: 




^ A 1 

° Ba omits. 

® ABa omit. 


^ ACBa c^cT 
* Ba f^o 1 





WH^^25ti§iff?I^XTf|rrt ^^TT^^IT^ts^iKT^TTT 
^HTW^T^5RfKr%^t ^^*3rrf%5fwt 

■fr^^Tm^r # ^r: f f ft: 

^€t^sT ^jmOt 

fsr?::3Rwf^ I wftsr- 

^^rf3JKIdR^ ^<0 1 


TTfi:TJ^dqf^d5h<!lUild ^ 

^rrai'TOTj^^ I cm »tptt — 

^ Himw: i 
wrrf^ % ii 


A omits ^wcr^o.,.o®crfTd I ^ N 


' ACBa o3TT«if o 1 * A I 

° ABa oiirrf^o | ^ A ojrtTf^o i 

' ANC irf^o I 
' A 11 ^ T^sf, Ba Tra^ I 

\ Os V 

y . 

“ Instead ot this Sloka Ba reads lifytj* 


^<8 


?rT^sfWTwfT5lt 


5g^TfH II 

W ^ ^IdU li^g wfw: ^I^STRTrfT: I 
rr^ITf ^mf^SIlfH ^fw il 

HT*irHd5T|8JHg’gT- ^^fT^JTcTT 
I # ??^2IFTrTTf«^^- 
f tdH*\ 

V(f^ f^m — ^fn- 


fNlT^ ^Tprff^f^^T^g^?:^rf 

f?T^^ WT^ 

qfNi 5frTf»T^T^ ^ I ^w. 

^tW^T^TT ^ f^T 

«IMI<<iMW»nT: rl%^ WmmK I 

^^^rrfirrTO: irfdf^^T^rTWr^ 

^wrfwfs^ wr ^ 

^^THTfwf^ [^] fN% F ^sf^T 



' x\NC f%’5rr ftra 1 'AC °?wf^ i 

' A ^ - 5 =^ I ♦ A I 

® ACBa v(^o I '> AC o?nii 1 I 





I '?p5rrn^5r1^ i 

'nJ 

^ w irari^ — # f^f# 

jft: ^ wrwT I 

^TTW^IT'Fftr ^Mlfj^rcr^^- 

FT^ ^ I ^rra^Sf fFlFrHT I vmpT 

\j " \j ” \J 

fw ITHR ^ I 

fFTft^fSrr^t?!! §irPTlW^rpPl^T%W(^)- 
^ TT? 1%^ f%W^nT^??T 

F^f^rT^WrT | f f^FTIFT 
?f?^: xrf^^^T- I ^WW<dKT4F^^ 

F^FTT 

I 

^¥r1WFnT^T% ^ ?rfgFV r^Wl I 

[^] FFlff FOTrl §nfft II 

— FHT^T^^ FFRTtPrfWFSI 
^^sgHilrFFT f-FCTT^ ^lrHT4 VRT^rft^W^niar 


^ A I ’ ABa ^n§To I 

^ Ba 5T53r° I " A *(tjtwt^t N *nirrwiTT i 

^ AC of^WT, Ba of^^fRT I 
’ AC =>f%¥5° I '' A »T5rj"frr: i 







WT^n% ^ ?fr^T nlw WTrTJ 

TTWTT^t I # — 

¥fr’ ^ -'Isfilf^ri fT^ ^ I 

vv 

^^Trni%^ ^ 1%^ II 

I 

r^TiM^-H! 1%vrFE[ 

^ ^H%r^T^'ft|TfVw>^<fif 

K^ ^ ^rff^Tf^ mre[J fft- 

5t<RhRi<i*«t HTwr?T^^[^TTTtf^ trr^- 

?I% RiMiry ♦idll^q 1^ H^«H!4i- 

\S 

m^mi 

^ ^ I fach I cl ^r^. 

r^'H'i I TJ^rT ?:^i]ft:^Tt ^♦ 

«nR^^ 5^fe«e4*4 I 

toWt: I 


' AC I 

' AC I 
^ Ba gi¥o I 
' AC I 
* AC 5^0 I 
" Ba o^ I 


' A omits. 

* ACBa o^*;j!i^;o i 
^ AC add f%w srai I 
^ AC add ^'ci^--=iMT^ i 
" A ^T Wo, N WT Wo 







WT% ^ iMHi ^?nfNt- 

^5gf^f«iT Itt^ [iTlwsr] 

fpm ^TH^ I cRT^ — '# 

'sH": % 'wrpm ^TTT I ^ 

^ irf^4 H5# wr I 

^ ^PFnf^ H^: ^S^HT^T^T I ?Tf™^sfiT 

'J sj \ X 

§>m ^rfl'sn' Hfi^rfror — 




TO f ^Prl WOT II 
OT^5 ^ 1^ ^ ^ 



‘"otrwM wr fii^ifi " I 

^nru f^fT ^ 

^ W TOR li 



W^^-^TW WTOT WTOT ^Nra 
WTO WTO W^ W^ST ^TOI TO- 

WTT^ ^rfwWri ^ ^ ^ ^ ^- 


‘ Ba o%iijf^o 1 
^ ACBa f«fc<5(f I 
^ ANC I 

■ N =t9flH^^ I 
^ AC o 1 

“ A osrPEf^ I 
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' Ba o=ft<!t-^ I 
* ANC w^o I 
" N o^ I 
’ AN omit. 

‘ " N ?TT^f only. 
■’ AC ^ 1 







W^ TOT 5 T % f 55 ^ ^ ^ f ^ ^ 

IT-' H%?r ^sr%=n!5^txrf^ 'nri^^TTfi- 

I # ^- 

Tprii^ I Ji^ 

^f^f^fv(: 


m1^% f f%%fmT I 

^ g ttttw II 

^T^% ^STT^ g ifrf^ I 

W ^Tgft^ HTT% II 

1^'"^ H%'^r5#r f^^ffr Tfr1%% rm: 1 
W TO rRTSS?r#r ^TT% II 

TOTi w%=^rptfr iwtH g 1 
f^TO HTTws^ wssfi^r "g to% 11 
JTfh''w wf^ ¥R ifi^Twr g 1 

^gfW ^(TOT TO^i’^ II 
I — 

fm^ [f^]f%%g ^THgR^' jWTiiTrr: 1 

wrf^rT^ wt^tN g 11 


‘ X I ‘A omits. " XC T i 

* I ' A I " X fwfta^c I 

AXCBa o^^o I ■* only in Ba. 

‘' Ba jtwt° I " ACBa o^tw i 

" AC wa^, XBa crm i 
' AC oxj=^o, Ba ox(=^ I ‘■’ AC ofj^^To I 







%n:# g ^Fi^g i 

TTTW^ ^msffrr: II 

ifff^ g ?m: I 

^g?:^ ^ ^ TftrT^ft%: II 

^ s^TwrraTf^ f%%g i 
^TTT%^ I 

fnTfT!5 vm M^rff^g ii 

^rf%^ g Hgr g ii 


TTf^ g ^ ifr# 

^ ?f^ ^rajOTJ 


Y^w{ hv^t Wf I 
\> 

MNi^HH(rr) ^»T ifrf^ ^ttw 

n3 S 


W5J guTg ^ ii 

^5R7^% g iftf^ rTSTT I 

liWrg 4Hoc<lr<i! II 

vr^ WfsrT^ ^ wm rm I 

c «^ 

^ iTf ii 

^ f% ^ I 

% ^T^TSEI^ TTWTWPrn’ gW^TFreWITJ II 


AC o I ' AC o'^^xi, Ba o'w^ I 

ANC ?HT^ =^ I * Ba o^mo \ 

Ba o?!j?rTo I " AC tj^ I 

AXC c,%sr ) ’ ACBa jgm i '’ Ba =ttt i 



. ^'So 


^rm*nTT^rr?rr 


[^] TT?:f5W- I 

nfe?rr ^rTT II 

isiircir '%l|(flM «1KI^M XJlIfeli f^rT^?iI 


fq^ PiT^T^ 

qr^WSri 5RFff qqJTq?^ w WT rT^g I ^ 

^qqg^f ’^RT^rqit l^rf ^- 

^5rg#^T wrq- w%rT i qigi 
qr wqrr^Tqi gsqfqrwRi 

^g%fT I ^%ff qq^rT 

qipT^ I irqtqT^’^rq^T qrq i w- 

55rrq ^ i ^ 

^-qw* I qpfh'qqi q% q^ qq 

q^g'^tfqq qi ^ iriqq f^rfqq 

\3 

H%<T 1 ^q^qq FrrrqqiTi^qTq^ ^ft ^qrrfqqr- 
chmP^qifi^ Hqfq ^fpmj i qq 

qtfq=qf^ qq lHJFfqwt%Tfq ^qwtfqqq:- 
wr ^fqq wqfq qpqqr i 


‘ A f^T^o i 

^ Ba omits the concluding portion from here. 
' AC 5ffT%iT I * A o^TJTo I 

' AC o^% aro I ’ JM I 

’ A N o^^f{(?r i 

^ AN I " A ^W‘> I 



^ ’SUPrf I 

'i^* II 

[WTHW ^ ?:#^] §i^ HrW I 

^rWsfllTT^T ^iTtW II 

Mltrj*«*l<>‘ «<l !?»»««(♦ ^H5T '^1^*1 ^S^«Er- 

HidT^ri irferr^T ^ wfi ^wp^rt ^WTt%- 

«h<^dir<i«nT ^ I 

gwT wr§i^5 ^=^w: I 

d’siyrd I ^np^T^rfh: 

fN I ^cRTf^ ^dHtHlId i jJ Tii t '- 

fiRr'% (tJRft) — 

^Wl 1 %i 7 ' ^ ^ I 

wm" w f 

II ^iif^f^rprT^ ^wirPT ii 


‘ A eft-?: I 
’ AC ojfrarT I 
® AC fg^o ( 
C I 

*" C ^rrra I 

^FTT — 


* A I 

® N I 
® AC i 


5 ^: ^ %^T ( ? ^WTIP ) I 

?5^5 W5T: tw ^T c|<l«n! || 
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*t?T: I 



vmR^ f ^fwf II 

ir^ rii«ld f%5T% ^f^rfl'- 

IT^ l^rTT ^<ft ^q^pTO rTri: WlrT 

Wr^ 5qT^THT^T^rrf%^ rnr: 

^TTT 

rr?Ti 

^T^Sjf^^f^fTT*! d «d ^q»m73[ST^WT^ ^fi^- 

rrf^R% ft% 

H^f%5rr^?[ ld*4i«l^a I fHT: TT^T^Tqi'nfF^ g?7T: 
r^l^qqlqilTT tf^^jin^ff^. 

«h*Tqi'q^^ «{r<dd I f ^^^ aipjd t 
Ptinq^MPl^sit u^^qj^qiiTlfNT 
M^dSSIHId^^^l wf^ 
rflN f%HT^ ^ 


‘ AC 

* AC ^fXo \ 


^ AC opifo I 
* A JT^T^T?: I 





f^fWT I rTfT: 

^ fi^-^5iM=^mK4^^iP^?Tr 

iTprif^^ft: TprnjSfT^I^I: TJ^T, 

TT?:TT^Rf^^ 

^=^%f^rT ^ ^TT^Wr- 

\ TR^ RVm w 

^^firfcr I rT^ #Tf^t%Tr i irf^rFr 

tf-NIW f^rT^ ^ 

#rt^1¥^?crT^: I firr: iTwr ’^^^nf^nTT^r <tr' 
»TT^%f[| rl^ mWT^fmft- 

riTPrnr ^mi- 

f^T 1%WT^ iT5iWT%5T ^f^ T i ^f iffHtfT — # 

1 xr^Tn^^fWrTJTf^- 

y?qT^^H I f^ci(ih|4^4^Tf5iT I rT^^^- 

fN ^ f^^fftrrf 

d?qr<<Ud %cf ^frj W ^f ^fT lvi 

^^HWTT ^ f^^d I fTdT ^^<Tfifd 

fWT^ild I fN- 

^VmUhP^A 


‘ AC omit oiJBTTgjrt^iTTo i 
’ AC omit. 

'’ N oip^o I 
’’ AN oJTW I 


' A cI^?7JT, C cT^W I 
* N C I 
■* AC omit. 





frrsfsrwrarsfT 


rr^^InTf?: fN 

(TOt^ ^zS rlwmzg^WTWrr 

^ c\ 


=t^ZifT HtT: TJ^g^if^fWT- 

VM*^l <f^Tg ^ ! fim f^VlTZST 

^ rrapfr ^ H^ni^ Hmfr I cT^^- 

TlWw?rE5Tl^<TTH^nwr^ Tj^rfiT: 

ri ^nzjoEi zrR%fr i zrr^^, 

?TTTTfimm5TR ^ I rm^ZTrf^THz^TtzT 
TT^T^d^ZiI^ WiiRdR 

f^VTTW^ I TTW- TT^rrWJ^S^IW: HZT- 

c|*rifkff1 I <ifttrtl*i IT1%¥R f'M'tlilr^l 

rI?Tt Hy:ifHrrTH^?rR r^Sr^^jr^rd I rlrT- 

twnsf >TFRT fWR[ ^1511^ WT | 

— m^ 


^FRTfi' fspf??lFTWTT ^tr[, ’^- 

Nj 

<anlzi 41 ri 

55it?T ^ mm i 

f^<fN 

ifemsTT^T^^rni^ ^ 4 # ^ ^ w: f 

^ ft: # T ^ w^ ^ ^ TO wm 


C 


A o^rra«WTo 


AC 



TT^HW, TT^ cTf^^^lf^, cFtT: 

ir^TO iraH 

^oT ^^T: IfW? ITTO H^H- 

??<fN fN [h^* topi ? 3<fN ^] 

rfrl PR[^T^]^ f^^jf^, ^TOPI 

§ff^ 


5 ^T^i^fi I 

WTWT %sr gcf3^|5W ^ ^TT^fl II 

5rw^ fiFRirf^^^ fl»TTf^- II 

^ < Hf vjfiir’Ji ^fw' i 

^ §K^ II 

I r^Tl<V|^5T 

I irp!rf5=nm^% ^ ^rf^rarw — 

HTWT^tr 5ITOF^ ?I^Nirr I 

# W’ 3Rf§ 3ft- ^ #r^ ^pmr — 

^5R^: I # ^ f^-, # 

fmr, # ?:^Tl^Twr^[B^]^i^fiT 
# (^jTOfrfSf^WlptR W?T # VTEFTn#! 


‘ AC repeat, ' AC repeat °^t%cm i 

^ AC i ■* AC os3T^?;o I ^ A JT«f ?o I 
" C oj^if i ■ AC ^ ?T° I ^ A oi^'o I 
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fTfe IfTfs' ^rnrfef^ f f 
^WT I 1 fmv^ 

wsi TTf^rf # f I 

f^rT^^f^RPW, ^^RPHtT H^ r^fir ?:fh I 

WIT^T 

rRT^ TT^ftwrf^ rnrt 

»T??rr 4>t=>il^«^ ?rRrf rm wr^^^^wrr^T fm- 

I fTPT ^S5f^^*hirTT51 ^ 

VF^rT^Tt^ I fNtor rT?CrT% ^ I 

fR ^TT^ rRttrlT 

#W^ TOfT I Wl’STPIfT 

rnrt ^fNw, 

r^^t^fK fWWT^T 5^^rT%rm, 

fhJTRT^’^^Wr rj^t^tr 

?I<l»P5«n %f '^MM«^*ri f^^rRrf | rPIRg 

^*Hnl ^RR^rl I xr^r|54|HI^<fir1%rrf 

m f%iiR%rT I ^rr giia i icti^dcirM<fi‘ wim ^t^ t < 


' AC omit. ^ AC ^it ^t% 

^ AC s^TfT^r I * AC »Tm i 

^ A I ' * one tR is omitted in AC. 

’ AN o^TWo I ’ C off^o i 

* AC %^o 1 







irfrTt^ vfi^hW- 
TTfW^l HT^ ^ fT^ 

iTSfi^4|ri*n<?i f^l^Alrf i ^fUTP! 

^^[T7R<ildT^ W?g¥^'g?^^PT^H^fg*rT-R 
^r?T^ ^^rrfW^rT^ 

iriW^T WTH^rJTT^f^^ft^rraT ^"Wl- 

©\ 

f^f^cT I 

IwgT^ 

^5rT2Ii=r 

tWTT^fsrnr^ i 

fwH’ I 

C. N 

^?pw II 

’^rwwt ^T ^?:P?IT ^ I 

rTfCr^T’^^fW^ || 

^^T§im^: f^:“ | 

TTftl^ ?T^m'il4T<VI'^l41ch<i|W II 


‘ A ^r^sTT® I 
* AC omit oT5g;o 
’ ACBa f^ifo I 


^ C omits. 

* C olrffTTfeo 
'’ ANC omit. 







f^rr: I 

^ tTT^T: I 
^ II 

^r^n: ^li^nR FTN%<T 

HTf^fTpiTT WrT rTT^^^Hfti: I 

^ C\ 

lWr1%fT: || 

^ ^^Zl^TT4TT=q'^ §k^T 

H# f^^T^Tg I ^ 

<l^r4a!rrle(KTg I 

1^ uiT^ ’^rai^ Rrf^wfHi 

W^T ^rnWR I WT^ ^TTWT 

f^l f^l iRrf ^?T 

I ^ ^fsjrr: I 

sj 

II ^^N^T?IT5rTWTlT^Wn3Tg‘ 

I II 


' A I i I 

’ ANC ocr*wi*ffo I 

* The author’s name is given only in N. 



TlTSRPrr: ^TI-ST^ITT i 


^■S^. 
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rn’TO^f^li^r^WfiTFf 1%f?5ir5T 
W^2r^erw^?:ftfRT rnrW^^ 

^ f ^f^rar: FT 5 ^^^ w I iraH rrr^- 

XRTTf^^T 

w^l'^ grms^^issr T^f iwR wfiimry 

^ ^ nfrrl^viijysfj^ I 

^ ii 

f5T?T^TfH ^ 4^-o^^-r«j|ri I 

^ II 

-S* 

'%(^Tf^ ^tM%^ I 

rT^^t # ^^Wr: 

r^^r«iF 

W^F^ 4 ^^W% ^"Nlt ?:fWTTf^^ 

r«<r^*r€T d-^^«icra:«^i4%4aFr^^ihm555^wT^ ^- 
^r^sF ?Tf^ if%%^- 

IIF^FFW^F ^^SFT ¥^F^«^1|8JH- 


' T'?rT^*n...o^%cT is found only in Ba. ' N ^r^o i 





#flfNT ^lo^^VRTiI^if^ I if^ 

rrt^TT ^ Iw^jTiirrT 

f^WTHfltt^ I ^ 5TRTto^^rnrfH: "^^T^- 

f^lT 1^ %r^- 

giK^J 

I ?r^ ft* 

fl' ^IT I HrT: 

^K^lf^Mfrid ^ XTWT | ^TT^m 

1^ ’JJ^f’T ^TTPRlfh I TJ^f^^TS^ 

^VfT^«^^'d tr^ 

%^f^rr5i: I TT^ J?fHf%% 

d^|4in: TT?!3^;5TTf%tg' ■grTIT^xf 

^ ^5g 5r^ i 

rl^Tf TT*^: — # 3ft: ^TIT I cRT: 

^rnff wrf^ 1 

II W^^Tli^WWfTf^^^TT: ^FTR^ ^WTHH || 


ANBa oif^at 

A H^To 1 

“ A 'tft I 


^ ACBa o3TT% 
^ A o^ 1 
^ AC of^n^ I 







183. 




^ rmp^ 

\» ^ 


rT5^ WT^^TTfeim imt 


dr^i^4?4jy+i ruif^.^TW^ wm i^T 
TT^^t: wr- % ^TO- 

fHfirrf^iimT f^: tr^r? I fmf^:^^:^PT 
^T5=fFrs^?5Sf htrjwt' 

iTR^rf I rmr WfS^%!tfI?rR^RWR^WR- 

RHRFR?! ^^rir rf^^ilOTr^- 

fHtrl — # 25RrrT^T^^R«T^T?fl^SlfTlfH I rlrT- 

rT^^ ftw rHTJ 
fiRT rR^ If%^ r^c^R xrfxiiJig* 
TOH, 

rnr^^ fRm ^nw- 
’^RWTPRfr^T <^«(^| 
^<¥T5^t Tmf^ tj3g- 

^T^t^HRTRffrRTTT ^RiTRl- 
’^ratwft I Pm H ^- 


?Rr^^T ^T^lRrnc^- 


AC ooRT^Sjff i 
* AC osifirft I 


' AC o’?!?;® I 
A oN'^inro I 








fM <^ »I RTO Wf^ r^^<t I rT^T- WW^%1 
# f ^KPI TOrf I rm: 

^ rl^ftHf^: B^rT^IFTrn^ 

UT^ XT 3 ^^Tj^^f : i 

^ vrw^TfrmTH i 

rT<T: WwINt^ ^r^fif^f^TlTf^- 

J^:' rrf^^ ft% I 

^ W f^ ^ I 

5T ^ iff ^ II 

??g%5rT W.^Ff I rrmSilrTT^T^fW TT^P?rr- 
irfhT fsTwru fwfT ?k^t 

^ f^^T^WTfJTT^ 
ltn>f%€l I rft^ j|t:^T 

fmm # f^fi jft: 





^ AC of?^: I ^ AC flsa I ^ A 1 

* AC wrar I *■ A i 

® A f¥fr i — 


cTT ^ g ?r w : t [- \ 

^ tT?:TTHlTS?3^ ^ g ^ glT^H! II 


’ A o^HTlflT I 

* AC omit. ^ A o=g%t[rTe 






^if^'^^nrfHrTPT Wr^T^ I g 

fiT^ f ^fWT^^TrflFr f^ff^ l^T^- 

mf^ fsi^H I ^^rfizirw^TTf^^r^f^ f 

^^r[\ rm ^^?J 5 Tirf^m^Tf^ 

I 

IF%^ riPT 

JT%g?I fir^T 

W^TT I rffT: 

fTO^IftoTT ^T^rf ^^fT — 

^TT^ ^ T!! ^ ^ I!T ^ I 

^ ^ ^ tn: ?iT ^ ii 

^ rlTST HlIRT^ 

^f^fd I ^ ^rrwr^rr 


‘ AN oifit:® I ^ AN ocifjrR^sr i 

^ NAN f^jT^o I 
\ 

* N o'^^siTfHo I ^ s^pn — 

^nf^sfprfr *r »r«rt ’rf^ *r 5 sr g f%^?T 1 
^ ^ TRJTOTri^i^'^ *r g xpct ’T 11 
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^^8 

^5T jr%ag rri^ f^r^T rft^ irfro 

rfrW^ fl^ 1%trf ^ 

jft-^ M^'^iri M ^ Th f^rlf^SIT^^ I rHTTSW ^ 
^uwpi^nT?:^r5rf^5n‘ i 

f^HT^Tf^rf I 

^ ^5g II 

II wf^wpffr^f ^wthh i 

I ^f^fenTTtZ? II 


184. 

■■'*r*T: f’SflSTi 1 

T^- 

^PiFTj ^ ’?rr^^f^rR5|T#r- 
fcr^f^rwfjTwr^ wr^ grm ^ 

I Tjc^f^ig^ <Tm 

Wnr: # fWi ^•* ^TfT I 

II ^nrnw ii 


^ A ?fT^TO^o I ^ A omits I 

^ This Siidhana is found only in AC : see fol. 34. 







fm^ I 

fl^W^iWr^TT f^TQ^TWra^TH || 

[?:^irrr2^^ftf%W^ I 

^'^mt ^ 

ItrTR ^rT^ TJ^f^?^ 

fs!?:^ inpsi rl^UfT: rTrT: 

x^f^TJTiTf f^5!?;?n^ w^rlVf^T^ctn ^4 ^- 

>TR%ri I xr?:r^ar^^i t'ff -qr^j^^T^- 

fk^T 

I rirr: # ^^CTT^PT- 

HTST^fTi 

rf%[ ff^ITT^W^T ^ff' f%fq^^:Tlt 
ftn=mt ^fwfrrq^TjftH- 

^ ^’^ f%?^q^t ^f^%^?ITWIWT T^in^H^r^rTf 


.cc5Et^?¥iiitzKil 




^3iifqi^i!t wmm 

^^TTW^n^toT ^fNrr^TSrrqi^^T 

' This Sadhana is found only in MS B: see fol. 92. 


^rrif*rJTT5fT^ 




^T^R^^RTIT- 
fHrR=^iFP^5TFI^T%^ girPT K - 

^5^1^ I §irrr^^‘ ^1?^ 

'm^rT% f^qtlPn I ^ ^TT^ra'T^ fHtMItl 
^%€t§iST HI«|<|«1 TJsr^f^frT I '^IWt^T- 

^TL^] HT^*TT* sRTT^T^: I 

?Rr I 

^^T[w] ^rpTHT^^ ^aTHT^^ff II 

'# it‘ WWT I ’^cTSTRITT^^'F 

VRfrr I %?T^%'rr 
mi %%5T TOT f%iTTa!?T;T I 

f^r^- I # f ^fi ^ ? TT XT ?i ai if X?}? 

WIT I I ^if xrft^- 

^^nTT^TJJT^ TO — 


*Tirr?T iTTxf 1%1%%g^ I 

^ 55li-rf ^5^JT I itSWf^rf% ^H^fT 

^fir TO^Tf^- 

^rofir f4 ^^TTT^TO I 1% 


‘ MS o?:^::irr3Te i 
MS ^= I 


MS o^§r^ 


2 






w%?T I wnwT^w ^i^rr 

I I ^siri TFs- 

— 

\^[TTWT ij5rr['#^s]^^ g i 

tr^WT^^: ^T ^TITTJ II 

fT u^i 

^fplif^ fN ^ \w^ I 

iT^^^nir I^<S «hIX ^TT^nW 

sj^ 

vn!i^ ^RTm ^ WT^nf ' II 

t^^[Twr]^T ftmf^WT^iT: I 

?n^5T ^W7 II 


II f^f^^^rppr HHiHH I 


I *rrTr<4 



II 


WT^T — 

cT^ liSrT % '¥t5 % I 

3j^=g% WWT TTH HJirf^ \U.«<<m^'^ t%WHDT 'Wlf^TH II 


I 







186. 

ITSHT I^FST 

ft-mi TTs^^i fifT: 

^WFl ^^fTT I ^5(^5rrn^t 

r^fK f ^ 

TTfhlTT^ I fTfCrft^lTH fTrqf^inrrf ^55R#f 

^1 # 

f # f wwT I wr^‘ w 

rT^irfr TWi^^-WrTfT?!Irr 
T^flT^, rTrqfTTiTrlT 

f^fWnTT??!!^ 1%fw%fr 
^ TT^^Tf%7jf%rTt ^^%aTt 

^fHrim^fTTTOl^rrfwf 

rT4T?cr^rT^^^^IT I ^ ^5TfH2IJTT ^TTfe, 

7fN% i^?m: I ^ TTJ^WrTTfg feliTTW: ^Wl ^ 
^f^cT ITrtfH rT^ | # ift: ^ITT I 

^SfT ?J5fT M^I^'filS^ri^l ^ I 
Xf^TTW^Tf- ^nTT* II 

II ^TTW II 


‘ A ^or »R}*i I 

' AC omit cf^TTft 1 ^ C ir^^o 







ITTrT: 


si 

^ 5 t%' fc| 3 fd|xr^% m if^% I 

I 

I N 

^7^5' M* f%rTfT^?mrT#^trT f^f^Srq 
M|^ih|tr?g%TTn rf^ >TR?T^ ^- 

N 

WFTf( #r^^WT^^TfH^rT: 


I I Ca r; : ^ c : tm CHS I ir^ r : I rs r: et:} I r * ft > (uiFm 


?nw?iw i 

^?^N^PJT3PJI^rnT^rT ShlRfi rT%g 

^pf w ir^iirs?! ^ i 

^ «hl^cy<?|d rT^ »T»PrT; 

\i 

W^IPT ^WWiT^iPT fsWpTTH 


' AC ift^pff I 
A oimrejo I 
® N 1 


AC ^?!g cfcr I 


- A 7W3T% I 

^ AC ■=srjr^ 
■ A o^?;o I 




^<£.0 

rrni^ij rTfl^FTFnj^ 

TTrnftwT TRg'rm ct^ ii 

3fTrT: ^wt»r^iT5rt%?r^?:^?RCRT?:^^^?T I 

f^TW^ rf^m- 

mmt WT ^ ir^^?^THTTttt?i^ ii 

3ft:oinfr|rn:^ry^g^tT ?Tm i 

*^ 4^<i!*4 f Tdr^^ I ■'m'lu 

sj 

II 


^rRf^TERWTT ^nWlT.- 

mrj^ I 

F<<^ irii¥l>IT|tFl'^rd^«=l<^W^'l I^^T%#f^- 

^<*T?t rrf^rn^^^ ornRWRTWP^ i 

^ ifiM<^sh* 4 i^r II 

^cmir ^TTHTT^ ?.RKIary rf^^ \\ 

‘ AN I ^ AC I 

* A wCr’*ff°, N wtg^o I 
“ AC o’fnjo I 


^ ^1 

ITT^T^lT^TSli i 


A o^rfflifWo ! 
N "ftlTo I 










fJil ^ ^ : M=N<fl4^l ^RT^TR 
TT^T# TT^^pTH^TnTTfWT ^^Wmi^^ I 
TFT^ fwTftr cRR^T: 

'^WT^t ^nrf^ lT^5=5r^NreFl^: II 

wr ^ETT^R^rm 

^5P^=^irFR:iRRr?R^T#IWf^ W[ II 
II HPR HRHH I 

I ^ wfH^R^Zf I ^ ^ II 


188 . 


f ^ 5 ^ 1 % ^W: 


^ f%WTT ^nfR f^fWr ^THTfJT rTTH II 

’^rrfr §rr 7 gw#^Tf^- 

wft- 

\i TTR^WSTT ^m^- 

FT ^ ?K^ ’SRIrTT fq*il«i4 ♦i‘^<U 



‘ AC ^^5rnrr i 

B gives the Namashara ; other MSS have only # i 
^ B sETSRRsr 5^i#l:5irn;o i * B of^rarfcT® i 


30 




rTT r|pH<^Mr<<i!dT WR(ff TW^- 

^fwra^ T^- 

’^mrt ’^fHrTR^fff f^- 

HT«ra<T ^TRfT ^ g 

I riwni 3^- ^tit i fN 

<rhTart^<T% 

rl^ ^5SI ^ g ?:^5T^: 

xn^ ^(sRT^T cr?r r^yq^- 

1%X2f^ 5r%^jp^: I rff^ — # 

jft: ^4 % I 

II ?[ffr f^fWT^TN^TH II 


189. 


•nr- 


I '^rr^'rlKiqi '^licfd^d- 

idw f^^dd«|!*[^«#fi!! irf^ 

^ I TOTfT 

^npjx^^nlwpsi ^ w i 


^ N odRtm^fRT I 

* gJT fa »Twfe is omitted in A. 







©\ Ov 

flH%?T W 5TTW ^ W ,1 
TTR "m H I ^¥r- 

%TOW I WTrT ^f^- 

^rwf^T T| 5 rr f ^ fi?^ fwn- 

^TtU=^^TT^nj?lf : ^ 

iTR 

^TR I 

N sj 

firf ^sR <fh^^<Jl W^" 

t^%cg ?5rf^WI%!J fTFT%f[, MKI*r« f ^ I 

^ rm'w^ T?T^- 

f%T rTPT^', ^ifN^SrW ^ I HWSTT 

WTT ?R H5^nCR TJWt I 

^^%5T cR%?ff I 




* A ogjJTTlo I 

* A cHTo I 


‘ Ba ?:m° I 
* AC c wr I 

'’ N omits this Colophon. 



190. 


f ^5^^^ ^TT^ 

^Nrar €Nt^ 

^[^mT^ ^PTOTT?! wf^ ^ ^ ^ 

'’asrfWTrf % ^(^^TWR *TO ^ f ^ ift- ^TTT I 

^ <^\S/ V» •N^i' ^ 

# ift ^ f ’f hit: I 

II II 


191. 


^iJT I 

Tj«#feifw%^ ^5^ 1%fn| 'wTwt iprr f^^prr 

pq-Hijn ^rRRST^f^WrRR^T 

fcjjy c|<M M'Jj^ 1 H^- 

rtJcS^l 9 1 'i^3***TT: %(?T^H^HfRrTt 

WHfT I 

fT^ 1WRrH7^iHHf^T^T:%5 ^ Hst»4 f H 
^ ^ ■'TsSrT I rTffr 

RTH I 

0\ 

II II 


‘ ii...^ is omitted in NBa. 

N reads ^rfwTcf ft after the second BSftf^nT'^ I 

’ B % I * c I 6 

“ AN I ' Ab ^ I 



s. 




192. 


d M^TWf^r f%^T 

irfh^ Pqi<iir 


M ««l 4< ^ Hi f^eill^'^K- 

Ifl^cTciT^t I ^f^- 

^ ^^TXg ^mW^t%grSTTXr%<X I 
WR: — # fwlflXT^'R^jf^ ^41^1*1 

f '# XITZ ^T I 

Nj >J 

II i:?irrsrf^fi i ri rxi< i Ui d i ihtxrh h 


193. 

^^d|4TR5TTW1^K: 

xrf^ ^jarw^TT^R^? f %TTTtVt%rR?32:^ 

§r5!T#f ^Rtr^»?&T^T 

^ ^fsilCw M 1 id ^j^pM d I d t 

d^lf^-dshdlPiiy^* 

^ dRRmfWdRRTXRj ?:^i^t ^RTt^^ri: 
!^^ir^q«»5^Hi( ^ WfdT W^diKdiiT^d^M^di 

' C begins with # i - ANC I 

^ ANC ^ ’fsr ^ir I * C # ^ i 

^ ANC ^ ® Xff2 TiiS I « B oHTrqo I 

^ B Ko I ’ AC o^iifo 1 



^ W- f I rI?T: 

f^3T?f ^TRTf^V^^i^lfH- 

<i<*^ii* ?iT^ %fr ^ 

I ^ *i^i^iOM4 wm 

T|^ 5|^— # ^f<ll TT n^fdlHi f f 

Tm'mwrm I 


‘ B I ^ B o=fier I 

N 

* Ab o3j=w^o I « ANC «xio 1 
’ AO o^T^Tit I 


^ B oflo ( 

Ab omit acr«>...»nr^^ 
* Ab 'fwo, B I 





195 . 


iT?nFT ^ 

fNt'rft ^RiTTTlwf rr^ ^ 

imt df^fwf^d^ftHfw: 

^r^t^rr^fNiwr fdr^'mtidlMr«iyM ^=^^rpj«RT- 

1 59+^ 1 M d 1 : I rmt &fNwr- 

i # ^s^frr^j i i^vrr^r?*!^- 

^ rTrr: ^ 

fN^T [<\ Iw^l ff?crf?7lTT%^ irlTT^t l^tfTf 

TOF- 

^rf^dT^twrt 

5Tp!TT<^W^^jf^f tWR5T (WT- fe::W- 

'pf 

%r[ I ?m: ^i^r^inf^4d<r!wfil<5^1*dl^d 

^fN' qfNr f^PrRH I 


‘ N TT= I ’ A t| I 

" After this the MS A adds a long fragment, which 
is unnecessary here, consisting of the Sadhanas of 
Saptasatika Hayagrlva (end only), Trailokya- 
vijaya and Vajrajjvalanalarka (beginning). It 
repeats this portion again at the end. The reason 
seems to be that some leaves of the original codex 
were not in order. See Infra. 


^rnismT^TsjT 


rnr: Tprrift: w^- 

H5pWT^^ ^ rrr^ ^"Rfr %fT ^ I 

^ ^ fp^ — # iTftmft -3(f^m 

# f ^RT' I ^sfiT ?T^: — 

# ^{TRH^TTRR ^ % 

^ ^ ^pt# % ^ 

% ira^ ^ f 

HJR5T ^^T^?rr»Trf^ ht % ^ 

TJWli^ ii?^ WHT^RfT I 

II %f^ H^nrfiTO?pIT: ^T^^ ^«nTR II 


196. 

«nl<iil^ ^r^rn^^«}<!!*iln 3 k%tT^W^* I 

HRP^IRnT 

*1*41 rln^*i ^ II 

TftrTTfifH mfH 


‘ One ^ is dropped in N. 
^ B % I 
° A ofipjo I 


^ AC omit. 

* AN c^T'jfiiT -^rm i 



V 


T^fTT^rr%fTTi%?fR^!r^ II 


T^iJW'R?!:^^* 



f^^fTW irfh^T ^rr^: ii 

IfT f%r( ftrf ^ ^ ^Tf ^ct^ 4 ^ | 

K^ I M T 

^ II 

^ ^JTWSfiT ^said^^ 51^ 

■<g^T<^T+(f^ f^eiTFlF: ^fTOffPTt^s^W I 

rf^FT wmj^i — # F%TfY FTTfffH- 

^*1 W W ^ 1^1 I 

II irf^TT^rPFw II 


' AC o^f^iH I - A ■g^o I 

^ AC 5Er^%^=wy JTT o 1 * N g;?:® i 

® A I 


51 



3 o o 




197. 

irfH^ 




WlU^i 

f%flHf7t HT^^^TTiTT^ I cHTIS^: f^:^- 

# '?tt* ht f ?[«r^c- 
1%WT^ f^rf' I Tm Wi^ 

— # ^TfTTTTgft f^^TTT# f f 
I 

II II 


198. 


r=l^ 4«t»lCl’^'li HIT- 
^fWTf^hTRJTR W^- 








w^^RnfnwnT i 



‘ N o^rsto I 


“ Ba o^nrraio i 


* B I 

* ANBBa .feo 


JTf I 


8o\ 


199 . 

»jgr^ ^rPT^pT^ tnr^TTTO^ fmx- 

^rflwf^ftf^ ^pzfm^nwT %%' i 


200 . 


HfT f^nqnl TWT 

'^TFT^JST^ ^l^ai^fU^W- 
^^fTTwgfft 
^fSlt^WTWT %f^ I 


201. 

^^RT^PTprT^ fH1W5^ I rf^ 

^TfTTTf?Tw ^hrr ^- 

»pfT ^- 


‘ B begins with ^rff: i ^ ANC o%fh l 
’ BBa o^ftcT® I * A omits ^urg^o... 

NC I “A I 

' AC ftci® I * ACBa oTrrato i 



8°^ 




Ifft fi^*5Ri^^R^TrfhlT ^riTT4^^rt%rTTOT- 
f^^TTWTnw^fTr %f^ I 
iTlTRT^ wlw 

%ml 

I 

?5wr ^fOT- 

TT?^Trnfr %f^ i 

^TWpr^: TT?: ^ |aj|r«<r rT I 
^^iT^rTT* ^<?larj+ii?rf: ^r»rrTwf%rrr 
I 

II II 



202. 


?:^ M ^ %' ^ M 1 5M rl<*j 

"fWr ^^Nt ^- 

^m^TOHTW I 

II 'ffH HWnTnErf^*i|44|Mc|#| II 


A O^^o I 1 g ^ 

^ Ba =^f|cio I 

* This Colophon is found in Nb onlv. 




go^ 


203. 


?iW T^w- 

wrfef- 

g?!5T^rfrrf5Tr^ 

II ^?wR!^5W^rrwT II 


204. 

'?rxnrrf^^ ^t<7T ^T^nrj^InTOtfwiT 

^^f?T^RTT5*iPrn' '^'It^- 

II ^TTOf^rrnTrpT^ ii 


205. 

^SjRTRJTd' 3iwr ^1w^- 

kItT^ 

"zRn^RT ■^WER!?T3flf%^5^RTO- 


' C omits o=?^o I 

^ This Colophon is given in Nb only. 

’ ACN o’sw i * osj^ifT I 

‘ Omitted in NCBBa. 


«o8 




T^- I Ml iM - 

%ffr I # f # f 

wrmmi" I 

^^nTP!!% iTITr WRf^ HWT- 

^ItTTWTTWl- ^T^- 

^jwrt Pdfd m I 

wmf'r{ HWT^'^TT^irc Tm^T 

^Tft^ ^TT^ ;Fm% ^ 

TmTM rrT^TT^rTf^IwfJT, ^ aj^’" # 

W W W ^ ^ ^ ^ 

w '?:^ Tj^ 

wf^ ^f%5f 1%i^^- 

^I^TTTfw^mfd "jf^: w: f ^jt^T I ^m> 

II ^5?»TRnfNllMdfl II 


A =«rm^^To I " gj?TPr onlv in Ba 

' ANCB omit. 

* After this A again states the same Sadhana. 

^ AC oJ^o I 6 Repeated in A. 

In Ba the terminations are in «% and not in i 
^ Ba spells the name as oji^<, i >- Repeated in C. 
Ba omits. 'i C ^ i 

C ^IfTinr I N C ’f : ^ t ^ 

This Colophon is given only in Nb. 


U 







206. 


^Tfr i 


Iran m«i**i*^ wm 

WR i^rpFR # '^rr- ^ f T5R7 

WRTTiraFt^ I cffT-* 

^?RT?;5r ^^nr^f^^rf^rTR ^- 

<^<?irMtiTqi^c,4Tr^ ^ H^uf?RTTJigwR 
^Ji^JiMpiqiiR I g^xr^Trrnsj^^^T- 
^«nr<<rm TTR iri^^rT, »r^fr, 

^rMr^Ti^fMif^^fT, wnRfT, 

nn^gq'^rq^TTR ^WT 

pfrrepRT W ^ f^di fTwr^xrrtr- 

I ?Trr- ^to’r 

r^pjJTM # ’SRmTfjR^^fWTRTfF^rfH I rRTT 
f^T^I f^4^^RTff ^ ^Wrlf rr' I ^ 

^#I!J ^M|ehl< ^^f^rTR ^ 

rf^iT^ ^^KWR^yrl ^%^ir^fT 
•TRT^i^S^TTRT^h^, H^mR ^«fil l<li 
M4KMR<!!ri ^f^«hl^!M<lPdfW, cT ^mR 

4 ^K<R^’ wot' 

^niTRI ^fRFrt: ^thiTflN- 

MR<!!l*l*i OT^HI<!!«l<lll?hfd: ^T^nrRRTT 
Rl^dMlHiPn: tsrRfrW^ ^- 


‘ ANC I 


AC oTcPScT 


AC I 





8 o< 


fiw wt^sjt- 

^4 M wi, ^rTHira^^ 

?T%sf^f^% 3 ^Tf^- "l^^rrrrwRj# 

tfenTT%" 

^T, ?:pf§^Hii^T^i^T^- 



l « !ir»f^^ pTf I ^WT’ 

Hr34ci< rRSfT 

f f 


m ^iZ ^TWT I 

N X 

rmi HfTJrfHw^- ^ ■^- 

^cnll^<!i *=l^ r^; 5 Ml\<!H*^*i 
HWTWTWJR^ §i^!!^ ftlWtl%W ^- 
«hMMH|;rTT 

«\ \> C\ 

frm iT^^jiT^jl^rn', f\m 


^ C omits o^raiT5r*ro i 
* C 1 


‘ AC o=creo I 
^ Ba ow I 


8 





?3(fi% ^ 

TT^^xn^ 

X|^‘ ^^^<aRT, fT^T §»^ 

^ ^ ifN ^ ^5TT- 

T^TWfrrarflTT H^M^M<|S#I+H| ^1^- 

^fwrrr T^lf^JIlRrt 

^Twf%fnFT5Tr: ^- 

I fR5T WnTJT5^: — # '^t^- 

f f I 

fTm HflXrfrT^U^ Pel^M^xiR 

HWT- 

w[^^^ fNwl 5|c^2nTX!5’5rT^kT 

^r^g^wipjfw 

<T^ ^ fi^ JW^KT 

wi xrr^rf^ 1^^(w:) 

xfTiitxrf^ 

rrm ^ ^ T^, 

OTrTOf^rrr hcmt^Iwit, 


‘ AC omits I 

' The second ^^^ is omitted in AC. 

" A %c!^THo ; * AC I 


8o^ 


rmi 

f f xi»? TER7 I 
W^zrr: Alfd^TT^: 

RrcWtFT- 

^ i fam H, rm- irawprmT %fN- 

^??t% ^gir ^iwi: tr^ 
^ ^ rr^^T^: xi^% 

fi^ ^ Tliw, ^TflHTRr€t% BT^%T^- 

^T^^rTT Wrwf^^rPTTTfi^ I WT — # 

f^% 5Ri^ f f ^mr i 

rnft JTWTTftTTW^ f^sgxrjftMR 

^qffNrfwH^nr HfiRTcr'^ 

wfT?T^ 'U^m ^^5rr 


‘ ofci^o omitted in AC. * C ofi!i% l 

^ A I 

* All MSS (ACNa) read o^^: which is absurd. 
Here is substituted as in images 2RW?r is 

generally seen in one of the twelve hands of 
frfTfT’mgmhOTt i 

‘ AC o^so I * AC omit. 




8et 


rT^^flmal flf^ w^r^, 

^T%lTf^Srrf^- 
^1 <*1 r!Tf^- 

^nirrtrTfqST | d H C I 

^ I WT — # «?: ^ ^WT ^n*rr 

f # ^TIT I 

^ ^psrrfHI^'^ fwT^ rmj 
«mHT<X W^ftsTFI ?15fN rm W^- 

^FTW%ITg^fi^2STT^ U%SJ%[ | ^- 

^r^2I?5(T m^WTT§J^ 
n%^%fr I ?Tm 1w^ 

?T^T?r ^ET^rrwmTs^TfF^ irr^- 

^ «\ 

f^’^THrFTHTTiTT^ [^] x^irT | pTT^fEr- 
vrR%f[ 


HTrgsr^ 

^ ^m- 

fsTaifldl ^{n^\ f^f%^rr: l rm fp^ 

Wftt I 5Tp^ Hs^n^TT^igw^sd mf^ 
^fTT^rJnr W *d^Mild ^- 

1^*51 «f%?T I 


‘ AC I ^ AC f^o I * A o%^ I * AC =5 5!^ I 




8\o 


5^ rm ^ ^ I 



TT^ ^ITpf^: I 


rf^TT^ H 


rTT^lk I 

^ ¥l%%grTJ II 

^ H?IT I 

^n^T^T fWfTTWl^ ^tT^*T TRI^ If 
^ 3iTt7T%5TTtr%fqH I 

f%fTT^t%rI^ ^FIpTT^^vil^l^fi j| 
^rR*rrr%H^R^^ ^3^%5T f%W^rT« I 

mm m: II 

ir5T52?% I 

C\ 

W^rfJT II 

^^TR W #^|U4 | 

IRTTrrr^T^^M^^vi g ^Tf^rm || 

^ ^^rr ^fari H i 

gw ^tr ^ ^ ^ 4^1 fern II 

’^gw f^i^fT: I 

^ ^^•TT ^Tf^fi^ II 

^wr g^wT% g ^ri^fr ii 


‘ Nb I 
AC o%irtw 1 


' A cTJ^^IR^T 1 
* A ?:^o I 





Hiwri^Twr?!3%- 1 

IWTOPrf ^ 

TTFr# ^ ^ ^ 1^%^(T: I 

TTf^HT^f wm ^TPTprf ^ 

^Tl<^t wra ^ II 

f^TTTT^ ^T I 

^ ^ ira f^rW II 

Hurtri W^ ^-RT^Taif^tf^: I 

^ ii 

rTTf^[f%]%^T ^wr I 

'■CR^T’q?^ ^WTITTH ^1 II 

1^2RT1^ ^ I 

^ wrn^ ^fkfTH II 

rT^ — 

rm ^ I 

^FT ^ II 

xrn%fT ^ I 

ftrrj^XTT^T^ifk^ MUJOT II 


■ ANb o^sit I 
® AC oj^TJmo I 
*’ A ’W^IT^ I 


^ AC 1 

* AC I 





^n=cr^: ^fWRmT^^g^TrT II 
%5T f WTfWrR I 

^Tfrr^ ^ f^W^cT II 
^ fsTTT^ ff?^ g ^JWfTR I 

'viT|^|fi|^<5H'^l«l‘ rf^ «ti^ tt^K+ld^ II 
Hnr%?T ^dN^dd irfrr I 

WT^T^5TfTflR:- II 
^srrafr^ 

^ HSiiRiT^% g% I 
irf^^ WR 

^ ^rmr: wc^ \\ 

•m% g rRFTrTT: I 

^TW ^ II 

^rpgyfmi^fwm i 
rrt^ ^ ii 

tiei^^lR 4l»<^ ^ ^R%rr I 

fl '^Rci^ffl 4^«sc|rqn II 

iicrf^^Rj (?r^) ^ iRTT^ff I 

?j^ w ?im ^ II 

'fFRWRrrnXR7=R^fW I 

^ s|RR!f II 


'■ A adds after this. 


* Repeated in A. 





3 ^^ 





rim w l^rf^rmr ii 


cnrrm* fwmr ^om- i 

fHw- I 

TTR^nm^’tsT f5=rfmit f^riH ii 


H TT^f^^rfmrpm ii 


207. 

«rJT^ I 

^Nr^“ 

^ m«Rrr I fir^T 

^rrm ^ wnwm: i 





^ AC add ^ =m4%cT i 


8^8 


?rniitTTT5TT^t 


208. 

^Rd!i.^m|ch|<^l ’^frf f^^^ 

^ifim ^ifw^^5T ^ 

^ TW ^WI- 

HTSrrrwfrrft^t 

f w ^r%fh I 


209. 




2 C 


wrni'^r: ^iir’r: jw^- 

^ ^fwwfTi^rcrra i 

Iffd^mf^rT^T ^ I rnrt W^ 

rf^fK rm f^ni^^t W- 

^ijfiTHT 
^T% »ifift- 

^ ira% tW^fTPRrt 


‘ AC omit 'ffcit.-.ogwt I ^ AC oS}%g- i 

AC ojn^o I * A omits | s , 







XTH! ing:, ^1%^ 

I irr2j% M f^r^- 1 

# ^^1'% f tfi? ^rwT I 

II ^THT II 


210. 

STlf^ ^>^5rTO%TOt I 

■t. 

rf?^ i 

?TW« H^T II 

’^rr^ dfw^ 

^5T«TTT1^<TRT: I 

t% ii 

# ^r%l^ 

f^: ^SFWTTSrr T^^l 

r t* 

'^IJ: 

T^iTSim I rTri: # ’5('ydNM^^WT<J!- 

#Sl1^?5ri^K^fq r^ ^TfSTT^lTW^* nfdr^i^n- 
?riW 4«*K«lld<%f^3^5H- 

^Tfqrpr rrif^ irf^^ ^•i<i- 

>k \j c c 

I N I ^ AC omit. 

" AC o^in^TTo I 


^ AC omit. 


4 





8^^ 


fI?T ^ 


»Tr2r Tfwnr# i 

0\ 

irf^Tp^r ^vjrmfk^ ^ff -^tmm ^g- 

mm jwf^^- 

^FTTWT%^- 

v> 

irsm fldM^i 

VHPTT T^tWti^rTRlt TJm- 

^IrHlW »TT^|%(T I ^ 

f^^rrar 

f t ft: V^m ^T ^ ^fT I 

fTd^sn^ldK 5IT^d — HT ^- 

rmr^mr: i rrms^twnf^: frarm^: m w^ m c{ 

f ^lTin ^^{*iri^ Pm^ - 

w%rT I rm ’^rfWwrrar — 

Hf T^ wg^R^www I 

I^^T^RT^nW^ II 

# ^T- f I 

cm: trfrfwm^r ^ i 

# w[^f^ 

^%^2rqf?TTT^rf^ ^ ^ ?fTt% ^rrf% m^- 

Wrf^jir^ im ir^ # f 


‘ A ^rracfo 1 


* N oirfrao I 





8^-3 


WlWl — I ^TTWf I 

^ cr: ftrfl^ WW I 

^^T»nFRT5 II 
fPm I 

II xf^ ^THH I 


211. 

*i?T i 

IT^ rTTW^ §k^T ^l5(lti»i|TT- 

HT^^I fT^i=Frn: ^^'i|«hl<- 

^Tmn 3RzitfTi rm: 

# I rfrf: ^^TTItt 

iSTTf^T <1 ^mR 
^ rrmtwrt ^3^N- 
1%5rat %?pTlPrT:W RlffW f%^T f^’^l ^- 


‘ A fw^o I 



«msiJrraPTT 


8^' 


f^^^iTxrit^pTtTT^f' ftrrTJTHTWTf^ I 

rT^zn' 

W-, ^ f^^RIW- 

1 ^ f^lWr I 

rffT: 

I ^ f^Wr 




^ wr^#f ^?^T 'fSTTH f saH I ^ 

^.- W^, ft: 

^mfr, ^ ^T^: I fTfl ^ 

fK^ ?T3S3#r Wt^ I sgFrWRZJT ^TTWt 
'^«nll'^«»^rV<il ’MTrft%^i^lT^Tr^^ 'a’^Trf fcl-ir 
I # ^ WIT — I # 

^TIT — I # 

^r*4dii% '^rf^TrRsirr^ r^ 

WfT — ^ I 




^ ^RTHT^ 


‘ A adds *ri*n<?is^T5:*jf^at after this. ^ N s%o i 




212. 


in!ri5I XRJ WRPFT^isPTfai^rH I 

FR5TH II 

^ fw^ ^ H^TTT^ I 

IfHTTT^T^TT^Nt f^fw%?T 

W^T^ rf^ ^rUm I 

^IFT Wr^HT^ Tj5r^ || 


^?^5q ^?7r^^f TTFT i 





^JTl^ ^sl fTrir^ t^sfr^^rT | 
%IfW II 

?IFr^Tttfi^Wr^ I 


^mpT Wtf^f^rr 

s. 

f^M?T ^ f5T?:T^»;f ^PlTg^rT I 

^ rrlN^^t ^ ^€t'^5T(iT I 
ri«f^ic|rii^H(^f wirrf^wr^^^T^ ii 
^<i^^f»i?iTT€iwf I 

\J N 

uii:s{»PT^PjiHm II 

WT»^^5FHr5RRt ^TSrT^fSTT^T’TT^S^rH I 
JTW5IT^5IUlT%^dt5<(iU«i»l 1*1 || 


^rrsrsuTwr^rt 




HpnSRT II 

rl^ ^ tf ^fft tTT^ ^ rrarWlH 

^nFrf ^ 

f^5fi%g TT?i 

r^g « I «i I I 

I «il%<itrw4: ^HSrlfT: || 

^ e\ 

^SrT^t^IT: ^ II 

%srT=^rr^it inTO?:jT i 

f 3^: ^ '?r: ??trT^ fN^rTrf ^TTOWg I 

fmr^wz^mm i 

WRirg ^fift 

«hHt!i«ii^Hifft ^ II 

. «\ 

rmi- TTPi^: ^T^TW: I 
^«h< »^<dtS<g?J ^ II 

g *21%^ I 

l>TTT^!n^aRT^*l MHPf: || 


V‘^V I 

41 W 1 4>< ^ ^ I ^\gHT^g'^ < I ^ I 


'■ Na o^Tjff i 
* AC ojT^ ^ 


* AC ^TSfrrnT^o i 

* AC 1 






fwr?TOR^(l5% II 
f r^nrwM^ ^ ^Hir^d I 

^ urntsri^TT? ^^ri'TTR^^fh'T ii 


ti ?[sr^*fNwrRrn^ ii 

sj ^ 


213. 


iiJT: 


uoc|e{|'^««iri I m«<*H f^HT^ ^IJldfr? 

^ ^ __ «: ^ 

■*iT<wT*T wr?^ ««<=hi<«il^- 

fWnTT ^injirf wm<ff 

cim^h^ I grm 

TT^rm: ^#i[^- 

WTfdf^nsnT i 

<*T *d dl y I ‘ I ^ 

TTnm%d— '# ^wt, #' ^mi, 

# WIT, # WIT, # ^- 

WIT I irSTf ^g- 

^rw” 


^ AC ^rSf I ' C oiiiff*: i 

» N "JirR^ I * A has again, 

‘ ANCadd \ 







snirTt TTlr^'^f^ I w- 

^RTflTTprt '§K^ HWfli- I 

II ^ II 


214. 


^ ^^TTT r^ W<k^^ 

TJ^RfT fN 

Tftf^t ^T^- 

B^T^nni?if^<Tt ^Rft5pnTf^rTT 

I ^ ^ H^smT??^x?^vRn‘ 

I ?Tm f^lrr--^ ^Nif^WR- 
%% ^TIT I 'TTf^rm ^rfT^ iprf 

fif^T I rlrT: ftllT H^fd I 

II I 


215. 


^52JlT^n^^niTT- 


^ B xpco I 

C\ 


N 


«<«fi 


* AN read ^1% after this. 
‘ B omits iTfjrat...WR^t i 


A omits. 




9 ^^ 


f^TWT^ I ^ 

§K^ HlZRTT <g<f tg PTgfWrT — « ^• 

#> ^rcr w i 


II i! 


216 . 


trlWRIT ^ ^- 

^ct: wrtTTm^^wT^R^ ^- 

I ^4«yi i^^wRFi 

^l^TTTVTT# TT^J ^ '^l^ir*^d44^Klt 

f^m^f^T^rf^rn^*rniprT- 

?g^W5R ^wr WFT ^T^ff I TOmT% ^ 

II d^HKRTTW^: II 


‘ AN mfto I " AC o^^sijS® i 

B ^TTtwftcT® I * ANC oenw® t 


54 


8^8 




217 . 

§if^ ^TH^r'jjfW^t 

^ irfel WT^ r«i^5i^- 

^r*fr^N '?ni%^rrf^ ^ «i^«iki^^ 

n<^i«nii ^RTri ^r«3 ^fr^rnft^ 

r*l4d^5r I fw ^ fl^Jfrr: 

^^lfMr^-Ht?UT^Tf^5R ?K^ ^^g^Ut^lTTR fW3Sj' 
rTri: '# <N I oH^U^Rird 

?Tl^^tf^ fHtrr TJ^wfuiMM- 

WfTi ^ni^4<sn?i ^T^^Rf^TOfTTl^ 

^lT€Nn:^>wrfH ^- 

^q4trf?: WI I rl^qf^ ^qilT- 

fqfqsrSf d'^qR # q^Nq q^^?J f , '# 
q^rmqnr f t f , # q^q^ f q f , # q^rf^fTR 
f # i # q^r^r?^ qf f qf , # qs^^s^qqrm 


‘ ANC |[feo I ^ A I 

* AC omit is^snrfcffwsn i 

^ N adds efsn i 

* A o^e I ^ Ab og^i^rppcRn^ i 



f f f — 

|^’’TTT rP^ 

T'ffi^5^pfljf'rt TWmt IT§ifaTOT^< 
inSfT I ^^[rP^{4TTlT^!n%5TT<?^ wrs(^ ^- 

^nrrff ^- 

?T^l7T^rr^?j- ^T%5r ^pnrr 

f^^r g?f5%^T if^^rsHI- 

iragr^^r^T^fprT&T^w^- 

Tjf^m %r^35?!^WTt5IT^f|J|Nt 
I 

cm %1 mim '^if^ift- 

PPl^Uf ^ 

^g^jwr w^fTw^trr^fW' 

^T 

Vfeaj: t|^fJs^(r«l^rTT I 


I WR- 

f^iT^ II%3P 

^=5R it-'^fft^ mW I rrrT: ^f^f- 

I -tl rl *1 1 r «1 Wm^fT I 


‘ A oSTfTo I 
^ Ab reads ^f^*r...o? 
' A og^o I 
^ A of%^# I 
■’ A ^o I 


Ci after 
* ANC ^n^6 I 

® Ab %t ’f , C 'tf T, A 'it ® I 





I # f ^TRfr, m 

it^, ff %f #" fT ^|ff , I # fwnit, wz 

I rnrTt Wm # 

'^IT* ^ I WRT<T f?5[^ I ^ 

¥ f ^rriT I 



218. 


^fwt g^T?;T§ i 





r 1% 



‘ C omits. * ANAb %t “ ANC I * A i 

^ A omits a considerable portion of the Sadhana and 
resumes again after in the middle of the 

Dhydna (p. 428, 1. 15). ® N ^«> i 




8^0 


irg^^T wrr>i mimi h ^ 

^rfh^r wft^fH^-n I -’^<1^ 1 igi -imr^- w- 

- 

WCTfn: ; - 1TWT&?^ - -ITTH# - 

ay \H\\^ wn^ - ; 

’^%»n-w^!5dwT-'sfrfe^-^«h'=!fii ^ -^tt-^- 

; ^Nr- 

i_ __ — ^ 5 ■ .C.r^., ■ _ ♦ - 

f^Tiify I <M I d -it^ wr^- 

Iw^i ^-^dNMyPd- 

TTfR mrm 

fTSTT^rn^ ^TtyM^d I rf%^ ^FIT — ^ ti<^n54||- 

■% '>. 

^(jflmT: '^rkwm^ ^PTlRri’ 

^r^dWTrrrarf^dTT^ # 

5S^^Pi R4ii mnur^d I chi'^^J! ^- 
iTrMy^d ^^fF3l%?T!r5rr%- 


‘ N ■^:o I 
^ BC I 
‘ C 311^0 I 


C ^ I 


^ N adds o^J^tK^To again. 
* N adds %ftfVr: after this. 
’ B o5iwfiii?;®o I 


8 ^’ 




cHT: T^RWrT¥^ 

rnqf^fTT 


rnr ttIT" 

fi?:fT!!TR^% fm^- 


wn^ 


^Tprr- 


r<i| < I f^rng^%5!T^5|^ < 1 fft 





* C reads «> . . .«ff*lTO!rcrr after ogigrTrartf^cfo | 

■ B adds o^;:^: after this. ^ C o^o | 

* N o^iiW I ‘ N o^cfjafij I 


rT^ fm- 

^ ?r«iH^n r^ 1 ^- 

^1^5^rnTTf^rM aiH?^ «♦!<!< I I «< Wl ^1 ^ *\ 1 

irf^spff WrsTRTI 

rm ifNrf^ l^^r^ri^ i aRWf HT?fl 

TplteT *^R(W- 
♦i*wqi<4*^<^«h SqrWT^t ^irr «H*i|e|Tl|^ 

fTRFrn^ I rrq 

N " 

fWpT I rl^T^ TP^: — # 

I ?T?T^FIffN^f^m^ 
i T^ri^ I Jid T H l ^ ' q M=^l<id^rtM=Nrl^|- 
crt^f^d-i i ^ i «y55M^*<f^i* i- 

w 1% wwTO ^fqrrr- ^rrapTrrr: i 
rrar# ^Frf^pETrfH g ^f^T ii 

M<4*^ fi{ < I pH l H *4 fri pq^' # ^t^rRTpmr- 
fa%qi >t TT qfj5 T % f m f^^- 

Wr^t ^^TTfir f ^ n Hm dd«l%f^rl'- 
df^r^d^l M I fcIM ^5| I fk: ^l<*IM- 
irfHTJsg «l5iiM*4l<!!sH*i<!JI«ad|4<<l4 <4l«t(^'^ 


^ A ci^ I 
’ B c^mpTo I 

“ A o?wrao I 
’ AC omit o\ 


- A o^W°. C o:5»^c i 
* C %"<= I 


clf^^cTo I 


?nrsr*f*n«n^ 


8V 


rRR — ft: I 'OTTprrH: rl^ 
H^ TT I ^ TJ^r^?;:^ irftr- 

>TTf ^ TTf<ljrTJ2T ^ Wnm 

^rsrwT^ d^cfm-iiR w- 

I 

rl^ 5Mdl^<ff*p(: — (# ^T:) # 
^RRRTgTRRI ^r55WWtftTTfd^ lit % ^ ^dl^ 
% HI irnwr % HI % HI H^fH^ %IRr^ 

^ % f^TT IR f mi ft: HHIH 
H^rRrPTdl^ HT % ^ IsftHl 
m: (f ) ifd I 

H^^prJ^sfl HJfeffT 



flHI«y fl‘171»iT5p^ ^'•rcii i^ecjcjrt 

g h^I ?kit 
» rydchT% Trmirf^HWTH IIT TRH5SI 

s> -s* ' ^ C\ 

irTOFHrTJRnrHT^^ gtmrri rrrr: 

ITHTfRr^rRT HH H^‘ f 25lt- 

I ^ frfid 

girTHHhrf^: liwsi^nar h^-htnih 
SJHTHITHT ■NrltmTt^TJcd d» ^:i»Ttlf^“ 

^pn^rf ^t^TfTRT ft^irnr 

flHT^ I^Cl^hSf ^rfli^ I r<!|eh I H M 1 


' AC o^sstfo I 
' AC •5nwTr^tf^° I 


AC 1 








I iprf^lW 

'lWT<tl ^ WWT^<iT^ 

^ 5 m- liMI<=H>) 

I W 

^ I 5 ^? 7 n:- 

I f%t TT^PfWRSflH^ ^fPip^rrfH- 

H^?rr fNn ^ fl^sfir ^- 

I rm TRTHTW T^wr^’ ^ 

[ *\ m*ii^FTf»T tioqf'^«hK- 
^5r^ I ^ TT^rrf^ ^T^TW 

M^H%rWT ^ 

mj^m^ wm i '% f^T^rw- 

^riTT %!%• ^rrf^ I 

\3 


wnw 


‘ AC ^ 5 H: I 
^ B 351^0 I 
® ANC. I 

^ ANC owfwf^: I 

55 


^ ANB ^ ) 
* AC =^mo I 
^ ANC I 





3^^ 


219. 


J 


I rm: f^m^T ^ ?^- 

feri^ 

fS|^r[ ’^T^tm^Srrf^’lTSfT^- I f^rm^zq^rlT^- 

•T^ qiMR^ne||<c(f«*i<i«<!ti<qT ^Hi«i^rtm«i 
Sk^T ^ q *y iri H ^ inw-qj Rd d ail | H 

<TqprWt^ ^ I rf’^s^qR 



Hfq ^ q%wr,, i f%f%f%f^1^- 

^Tqq% rl^R ^Tf^T rrf^?:§^?IT- 

^lrir*i*iri^9i4*!H*i •TRT^tqiWT^W^IrWfq rf^ 

q%^ wmm ^ ii^mrr i 
qTT^ f%rr^?jWTq ^k^T ^T^- 

fqVTT^ 

^ rpir^5RTwRr»friTftfrfw: rnrr^fhi rr ^M^ ^q 
TO qiTT WR^T 

fRiRTOwRnTrit ^ qroi^iu 3ft:qin:- 

xrrsjq^T TW1fTORff%qn1VnTq«rT^^PRi 


‘ ANO omits o^^o i - AC ctt^ \ 

B o'qi^JTJg^o I * B ocm«#d|o I 

° B oJTT^mco I « AC ojiRTcrqT i 

' AC o?Twr° I 


^ f 5r: ffh rTTm^mffT ^ I rm: ^ 
firi^fr ufro Mi^r^ <^<4*^11 ^rar- 


I g ♦i*^*4|^i*n4ni 
S^^c^l I rTrrer ^ (?) 

^^TprTtR^’sihlfT §irT^R^7T^f%^ 

^Tpmf^rgw [^] I 


II ^^^rrrrftHTW^ ^wthh ii 


220. 

^^TTlft’ ^i1^- 

«hMHMlR^ I I 

II ii 


^ C ] 



8^8 


SETT^STflT^fT^ 



221. 

'4‘ ^ WTqT^ I 

^Rirm ?t^- 

f^^TPTf — 

^ TTIT^ HfTTTl^T H%3gf^ 1 

'J’T* II 

«in»TTfiT^ *1|<1| TT^i*i|^fn fq-^riT I 

II 

W t^WTfWT^ f^qT I 

1%^nv?:rQ5MH|:g 

^^5iTT*raf^ ^ II 

fk^ ?^5j^|^ct»Ci I 

41 r«li4l^U*TTf^^ II 

w55nr^iw ^5RT i 

f^ ftrfi ^ 

♦T -alM ♦! ^rf rT^ •THT^W I 

«%<T ^ II 

TT5^ ^r^#r^5WTf^% I 

Jm?rTf4 n 

^wr*” 

* AC omit 5$^Cljnt i - i 

^ ACB I * ANC o^rwn^ i 

® A irn^, NB inrt^ i « AC oiniro i 

^ ABC o^rw I . ^ AC fT=fi|^o, Ab ^ i 

' B Ab ^mT% I 



^ l<rt I I 





^ ^RTTf^ Wlfft 'f%^- 

wt%f^ *»Tn:ftT w- 

Tjfjj^ ^- 

^TOfW cT^m 'HtrTTT WtrlTt 

W^T ^ iwm^ '%%f% %%f% 

N 

^ ^ ^f% '^Tl^^nTT^RTW% 

Hi4^<ra!0- 

inwT 

^rs^r^TWWT^T sjllM^'n 

5 ^ 1^ I rM^*^%T^% ^FFr% ‘“fTTf% 

g>«v ^ ^ *- l3*^'i' 19 S' •v'-S' 

TOfim ^ ^ ^ 

'i/ \S/C,1 •v -N *v g\"N ^ •S 

mm f fKil^ f f ^ TT H^- 


ANCB I 
■ ’ Ab I 

° Ab WT%° I 
* AC fi#rao I 
/* Ab ofr^fiTctf^o I 


' AC NAb ww^rHftr I 

* Ab?TTftf^ I ^ Ab o^'^sdiD I 
AB gfiTciit ^cnt i 
*' Ab adds ^o before this. 

" B *i«(fmi}o I 


** Omitted in Ab. Ab JT^Tfli^fro l 


’* Ab oJR I AC o^rfe I 

** Ab i ‘‘ N i AC i 

■‘ Ab # I ® Ab # ( ■■‘^ Ab s ^ I "" AC o%^ i 


^rrsr«WTwr^T 


B^: Jr?2fTOW% f WT- 

fet ' f f # f ^ Wf f 1 


222. 

^T HflJTT^TT TTf^rlftTf l I ^^T-' ^TT^ 

I 5HnT2i% :^n% ^ ?ri^in[?R 

IT^fl^rll rfcr: I rTR?! 

^N^§WrRi% I r< d 5Tr^?lf<T 

5fil%fRrr ^3WR^^rf^tTOrT?tf5T ^ I 


^ ?rT^ i^mt: ^ ^ 

^jfi^fT, ^TfiSfH ^cftli! TpT- 

WfFRTfH I ^!FW ^ni^HT ^- 

I r^Hilrf ^fTH%?T, USTT' 

C\ v 

5^ acT I 


:ic£iE^tcjiE:i 


‘ ^rsto only in Ab. ® JTfT® only in B. 

^ After the end of the mantra Ab repeats the portion 
beginning from '# snrl ?55t adding 

® tR at the end. 

's 

‘ This colophon is found only in Nb. 
*ANC»fNK^^t 





a ^-9 


wrr 




223. 

: I TJ^T^- 

^TR^T^^ff ^ mW*i 
v3T!TWTt<7^ ^TTP^Rnt 

'^TR^ *4^114^^ 

iTTH 

4^ni<gdl^-n44^M4ll|^I T 

M U^gft -v ^r ^ ^; gTf^ f t^'^T^^T^R^T^^TTTRTTr 

^R^rfrR' a445MMR% ^’’RRT- 
^fTRT^JrTT^ ^ I 

TRRRT^^- WTT^ II 


224. 

srUT I 

^ *3ff mn^ ^ ^ WfT I dRi 

WT^ lRlt<tl •nfM'HiS t^^pprf^- 
rRnS 

^ROT®f5ra^ rRTfRpnrniTR «i«i«iki^1 

TT^JirnfrrtRWT^ wmi 
ildlW R t 'St^^asi «HMH*|^«di 


‘ A Xfcio I 

VJ > 

^ AN omit. 

' B oftl^o I 


A 0^0 I 

N* 


* N o«l*ri< I 

“ ANC B only. 

' B omits ^o...oiTnH I 


•2 



8 ^^ 




^€fft- 

mw^[^ i^lMiT 

HT^^I # ^S^^nrfw ^T^STET ff 

^rr^ — ^TT^^^iH, # f ff Vf — 1^ ^ 
^JHff^m ^J^T I fegfh ^hiRT: I 
^ ff f f : I TPm 

^ ^7T?(rr: I ftrrfrT 

I # ft-* ft: f' 

%: vami ^^rrf^’srFsrr 



r\^T^ Thpi: I 


^r^^TTrfNTTwr' 


225. 

MdiKMf T ^ rl TW^ ^m^k f ^^fwr ^- 
^ W5IT^ ^MiMr<<!!ri 

^rT f ^iKWf ^ 


' ANC I - AN %t, C TT I 

’ ANC ^ ( '' * ANC %t I 

^ACw^w, N^^^i «B oii;jnf I 

' This colophon is found only in Nb. 

’ AC I 



TTfl iw^ f^wm <T^T?% ^Iwrf^- 

-im rr*iT^ WTwfc^^ I ^^trwf ^- 




rT^5#f I 


g rfWT W^!5UWr g ^f^T#37 I 

rT^TT ^T^V ^U^T^IT- II 

n3 n* 

^ tR?' ^TTT I 


II ^ ^Tf%?rR^Tfl^f^rT"^^TTT^^- 

^PTTHH li 


‘ A(’ I 

■" X adds a third ^ i 

^ B oSEfr^^° : 

56 


' B I 

* BC only. 

“ B omits o^aj^cfT^o I 



800 


fJ-rasTJTT^rJIT 


226 . 


fTT^ ijnETRT^ WR 

I ^ Tc( M I ^ ^m- 

s^Rjssf TTWFrnr^wrt^ §k^ 

^prRrHTfJTO^ 

rlfMrg^f W[^ ^ 5 ;R«TT^ ira^iT^^RT^T 
f^srt — 

rm■^^ f^: 4H<^tjydarfcic(f^cftTff I 

&?^^iRRT3TT^prTr cTT^T 

?TfW 

v\ 

\» ^ 

TJ«n^%TRT^ §5f^ RTTffrr: I 

FRT 1^??r ^ II 

WRt ^ ^ Wrf%rT I 

# t d^-^cift ^rnfr, ^ ff ^ 


^ ANC wtn^nifTi^TT i 
® A o^cn= I 
‘ AC’# I 


" AN cr^^o, B w^io 
* ANCB oflgTT3m ! 




8 8 ^, 

t"' jff f 

1W^, T5R7 — 

^pfr ?TWT ^ I 

^ ^RftW I 

nJ 

WTWtTTTT^ 

^ fwrH%fT II 

# ^FT^: 

Wl- f i ft: 

^FT^Ft^ €3L^fT: I 

# ^ mT^ 

^rl^d Pm ajTft^r^nFf(T?:«T^^Tf^^^^ fTT ^ 

ftr^5T FTfrT^SJ FF' 

f f tfi? xiTJ WIT — # 

^55r%fr^^ f ^TIT — I 

# f f ^TWT I 

fm f WWT — ^R^fpiHFnsf: | 


‘ AN ^ I ' The MS B ends here. 

’ The metre in this Sloka is faulty. 

* AC afxrmo 1 ’ AC jtjt i 

* AC omit. C omits. 

’ C omits ^ I *' C omits. 









rl5?Sf|s^iHinw ^FIFT, ^^4 JWT^ HIT- 
^<^l«hl< Wf^ I 

I! WRJBTf ii 


JiTrr 1 


^ rT^ TTir: 1 

^TWfH TOT TO^TTf^^TTTO?: II 

^S^f% #^TT- 

^^flfWtTO l"fT 
I ?T?Tt HT^%rr I 

NTOT^TT^I^^iTf^TOl- 

’TrnTTO?:z% 

TO^rf TOTOlff IfTOT^^f^t 

rTTO*^ 

TOT^^IfTl^?j ^TT^^n^nj'STT^T^T 
^TrTn^^T ^.?T- 

^RCTTO^^ f^TOTOTT ^^?TTTWTTOT^n=r4 Wf 

&y 

'S^Ttert ^TTO^lfH" 


•V • •* 5 . 

■^T T' 


AC o«fS=>, N sJScfo 1 


N o^f^C^t 


sEujciwT srw 


88 ^ 


HTWI ^l<^m^FT I 

^WT I ^rtnr^^- ^^rrt^^Fr^lnTf^ ^m^FW^prr- 

^fr«PIT^rI5f5rT^T?:^f^ wrairt I rm: ITHT- 

^Tr{^ f^TT lWSJT5rmTl[H^?tra wf^rT I 

II ^l%?R55RT?:T#tW^ ^HITW II 


228 . 

«i?Tt ^?:.T(SrTt I 

wm TO % TOTff ^^MtTOTrr || 

^%rr ^^%rr ftTTO^t^TjrfTOTT^ || 

TJ5n%^ JT^i^fT I 
TOT»frnra^: II 

'jfr^zjhrr: to tot’ito:! ’to": i 

^ET^ TOr#' II 

♦ •K •V ♦ ♦ ^ *\ *\ 

^ ^’SfJ^lf^rEf ^^T^JTT^rT | 

^TT^IT^ 1^ ^ II 


5 


AC c^T^!) 
AC I 

C JZcIP 1 


^ X adds ^Jpt after this. 

* This sloka is omitted in A. 
« X of^ I 


A ?;?rg^?r 5 ^f. C ?;^r^f? 5 ^f {?), N (?) i 



888 




WRT^rot II 

fT^ 1^*1 +<•« TT^f[ — # 

<5R^S1H I 1W^ I 

rT%5I f I 

^ II 


' W^r ^j7f I 

rTto 1%»Tn%f[ ’pff ¥6i ^' chlfl II 

%3r: ^ h 

WHJTR f^5fr%?r rm: i 
^"^^chi^chl «*»l <<!! WT^TT II 
'^g«cni<li I 

hRh^^ J|flMI<!IH f%HT^%rT | 

^1^*1 HrTH || 

^i^himR ^ I 

^r^^^rrrn^RPT ^Nr *®[%fr ii 

^rWTT^*Wqi ^f^: H 


^ AC o’^Tit^o : 

* =? omitted in AC. 


AC =0^0 I 
A o=gstiflrcj, N I 



^ujcTERT irm ^TTWtrrf^^T i 




^iv 4 rTr i 

^ aj^t^4jfr w I 
g^r: WrT ^Tmctf^ II 
T^TT I 

^Rf^^pfNrs^^f^ xj^jvrrsnw i 

^«itieti 11 

^ ^T T t ^ ^ g ^TTrTZrTfNTH, ^ ^ 

fNr^frT ^ ^ 


^5^^ ^TTr^T^^ ITWr^^ eyelf^rlM I 

sj 

^TTf^T^Nr ^rT^T ITT^’RT ^ II 
5 i? 2 |^ W'il ^^FmTfW<T: I 

II 

^ ^T ^ ^rft ^WT ^rlwf^ I 
^%T ^ ^ II 

wm TTR% ^fRft rf^ I 

TTW^TSJT^lt rrai 


‘ ^ai ^fe in ANC. 

’ A omits 5^%(T...^li^T^iT 

'’ N o^%fcI I 

' AC I 


' AC mio 1 
^ A 1^0 1 
" AC ofaRsft i 



88^ 




%rTT# TT^ ^ ^arrl^ Wjft W II 
wim ^ ^ ^ I 


^fN w^ rm: I 

^niR^ ^*5^^ Tj5r%^TTT?3frr: ii 

wr^^gcTR’^t f%^?T wmm i 

^r^STFTrfT ’?rfW^TX^ Hf 11 
W^rP€%: f | 

^^ 7 [ f^^frgfft || 

HT^%rT ?:^t I 

^<ft% T^rTt W II 

^^tf^f^rTTH || 

^T ^rft ^rTT I 

f^rTT ^TTriSr^fTT^ | 

^T #fTT Wl^ft II 


WTrrr ^RJTg: Hrrr I 

g^ fii-dl II 

^ ^frfi ^ wm ii^fTiriT 

%fiT^ ^ rm ii 


‘ AC snw I 


- A ^5?t 



^TOcfirvfT in^T sEiT'Ersftxnf^ i 


8 8a 


^ ^cnr I 

^ Wncf^UT ^ rT^^tf^^:‘ II 

'5rr% wmi ^ i 

^JT^^fwWT^UT I 

II 

^i;^^?rxrf5c =^ppth i 
^fTT II 

sj ^ 

^'ioj^|J5jc(<|ll^ ^ I 

^ ^ ^ II 

^ %wrH I 

^?!r II 

^ ^ ^ ^rWT I HT^Tf^ff ^iwf^ — 

1% %fT=^: II 

%WRT ferfrwi^: I 

^I^TTfjCWlf^rn ^f3T5f|-fir: ^ ¥m- II 

^SRTf^ — 

^T% I 

fH^f^rW II 


' AC ofir^t: 1 
^ AC ^fT^ i 
^ AC oJTf^gg I 
57 


' AC omit this line. 

■* AC oW 5 ?j t 

’ A omits ... c^^jii I 



88’c 




^ttwt i ?nA>frf^- 
— # ^Rnft ^ ^T^V^TWTT^m^TtJ^- 
# ^T: f ^TfT I 

^iwfn ^ I 

ft^RTT ^T»fr W ’^HT I 

^rTT ^T g || 

w( ftfH R^fferrrr i 

^IZI frmfrT w'g ^ mrIT ^ ^T5f%: || 

g II 

fTWfT I 

II 

^^RT irm^T%5T ^CWTTT^ ^Wm I 


g II 

'^R^srfHfRTW II 

W(f^ ^5^^RT5rfijT?T;7 II 

^5rT I 


xi^ fr^ftr 


‘ MSS o^TfjT^T or o^TftiaRT I 
' AC *iT*rTo I 
^ AC 


^ AC «g# I 
* A JTW ^ I 

AC I 


N I 



srw 


88£. 


%^FrT^ ^HtTcT^xT^: ^ I 


^ rTSrr ^^rFT II 

VRWT^ TPTTf^^f^iTf ^ 

3T^?J^wfNr?TTf2RfefT I 

mmrl wa^ ^T§^Rf^retW‘‘ 

TTTT ^TTf% ^ ^triaj^^^ r^m 'iRIPrSnfm II 

\» ^ 

^?rCr1%^iTWlW IRnTrT: f 221^ 1^: ^^Tirr 

TT^T^<5JiWf5^rr: irfd^f 1^- 
^fCr^cRHHT^W^f^ ^T^TFT Wm ^ II 
^T5rn?N^^ 'm wr^ifT 

^i^^lTrWTTf^ I 

TT?:rWrr55f^T 

sf 

lTt%rr f^R^rTT Hlf^ II 


.|Elt^lEiflL;iil 


Wimw 5TTH 


^HTHT 



‘ A ®^T^cTT:, N o^^cfP I 
* A »?T2T ? ! 

AC ‘‘•Ti'si’%0 1 

-j 


■" AC ^iirmro i 
* AN I 


^TT'srsfwmT^T 


8V 


229. 

'f%5r5JTTg=5TT^ %^55r^7!^: | 

I! 

' sj 

\5 

^ §fW I 

^tTf^%!^%TIT II 

?PR5?m^?!n7 ii 

TT^T^T ^ WTT TPTT T^ W Hrf: I 
^g^ffr^r ^FT^ri: II 

^^rT^TnWmS^HJTr^^nW^ Hrr: I 
WT- ii 

^^[g]^rTT ^fr HcT: I 

irit^?IT^rri^ t¥rR5^T«^WT II 
f¥rr^ ^ ^T>f^Tm: ^ %rrr: I 
F^TT^’mrl ^ FIT<X ¥^f^rrr I! 

N ^ ©\ 

:5>TO II 

H^ITH ^ ^ %T^ FJ^FT I 

^ IfTH^ II 

II %TT? Jg m ^HTTHT II 


AC omit the first two ISlokas. 


I 


^ AC I 



230. 

^CfRTirrf^T?^ 

c\ 

^ v^- 

■f^ ^r[ — 

•X c c 

^ ^ ^ WTWT I 

II %^^?:TrJSrRTTV^ HHTTW II 


231. 

jfsiTr ^w 

sj 

^chlll!! ^Wr fW^rT I rffTT 

v> ' ^ 

rT?Fl^* 

si ^ ^ 

fi^imT ^maPTTW- 
[d-dtld I '^• 


‘ AC ^51'' I 
' ANC I 
° B omits ^ ^ 
' B o^?:jjr f^HT5i 


' ANC o^3To I 
* AliC w. I 
' B ^ I 
^ AC o^fT’!® I 





iiT w I 

w\w\ — wpmm^^ I 

II %TTf?5IT^?W I 
I iifh: II 


232. 


•WT I 

# f I JRiT rTR^P# Wif^fT IF^% 

^5RP?r f^1%rf mr HRild I rT^txrfr 

I rT^Txgxrft 

?=rwferr3^%?:xrf^^T!rfTt 
Mldd^Sf ^^f^f^^rT^TT^rlWrTTWf^rrf 

^^frorl^THdl^' ^njjrffTTrT- 
^:^T JT^f^fWTT^ 

^pniT^ HTwri ^^T^:^f2rmnnTr 

Uf^aifrT, TTT^^Ttofr^ 

-immj 


^ B omits the author. ^ C of^ai i 

* AC ■Err#i^: i 




81 ,^ 


^FTW^TT?^f%H IT^Tf^THU I ^m\ Rd^Psi^!!- 
XTT^ ^f^^rnTTF^ HTWf I 

»TR^ — ?frr HT^JfT I 

?if^ wf^T 

f^WT ^R-^nff ^TT^fW ^rr: 

^ ’^TKiw # %mjf%- 

wm I wr^: I # ^- 

1 ^T%fH TT^T^ ^TTxrr%" # 
f ^T%f^ wr^ ^fwxrra # 
^^40"^ 41% ^T%f^ 

’SRtf^^pT TJ?tf^f?: spnFTTi^T 15 ^. I 


■^Tf^ 

W 4i^ ^7 ^TWT" 

V X X 


"N -s 'S' V 

45f4?nw^ f f 

^4h*T5|« I 


II 4 ^Tf 4 *?t^T 4 ^ ^WTHH || 


' C omits. 



81,8 




233. 

sTjfr i 

JT^ ^ x^K^iT- 

55^%^T ^5ff%?:?nr ^Jit 

f^sft ^t^it^rrcRmt 

1^rWT ^It^rTT ^ 

^5!T^T^ HT^%^ I I 

C^s ^ 

# f ¥ f I 

^ xi^lfch^ jft: f WIT — I # ^- 

^tf^ f — # ^- 

^1% *i?R ! 

HH f%f^ iT^=^ f TTi? wrwT r 

'iwrf^ ^Rrrfr i 

II ^FRTTHH II 


' A I 

^ AC ’f'W only. 


^ X ^mmo ? i 
* A omits the last ^ i 






234 . 


3 r*T: 


^TPTTWwrrfw^ fwRi ^TTwr I 

^(SRII5% 'wf^* 

HT^fT I W - 

^fKH I jff ‘^fKwi^ 

^ri=rwTHt tr?iH^ rim^ 

vrr^^rT 

^HwtRT I # f ^^TWT, 

I ^?T:, # iftHWr *^TWT I 

^fW, # ^55^5^ ‘WTfT I 

TT^, # i # 

^fT, # WTWT, 

# RlHj^cfiM ^WT, 

^IT I # ^TIT, # 

^wRrR^^ir^ ^tit, # WfT, 

TT^ — # i — # ^ror: 

^TWT I «THJ 

^- 

f f f ^ I 

II ^r5?^l%#Frrv^ BHirm ii 


' A omits ^*^^...JT(^%cf 1 ^ AC omit i 

‘ AN oivt% I * AN ^ « 3 TTr i 

‘ AC o^?j^T¥o 1 

58 







235. 

stirt i 

^1% '^rwffN 

7TIZPT53 ^ wf^wi ^g-*Tn% MTHld-dH 
W=Sf TOTf^: W=fm H5^ xrf^- 

-mt 1%55T d^ch^ WR%rT I ^ WTHT 

<<Nd^ I d?Tr <!Jl^*fH«h<4i f^^r«Tr^PTl%^TT^ 

drr ftp^ if%ii Um^ ^ Tjwf ^ 

«r^r?T 1 ^ iTsr? li^^rpr i 

rTrP f^WPH ^TTH 

ld%^ I ^ ^ fd^ WPtT %5(?I% d d#f!KT- 

II ^ ^PTdW fHl^fRTxrrft^md- 
ci^i^fd'^dT^pPTfdfW: II 


236. 

T^if^nT^RT^TdHlTiTPT 
Rljwr «?ldi«5ldM4lW ^WKHI4d^Hl 


‘ C ot^^o I ' C I 

® Af^^cTefti * AC 


S# 


ay® 

^3i^3^f^fr^;7f3fSTr 

^ fm f F wajprr^ ^ i 

rT^T^T # «=l^«l<li*?i^ 

Vi 

# f # f 

TP^: I # ft f — W^- 

H5^: I # f tR7 — I '^- 

-pm - — # ^55r^f%^ ^ ^ 

^ ^TH ftffl IRT^ f I '^TSTOt 

xTsgjgf ^f%prrf^ yflan% i 

II 'HfllHW II 


237. 

^ ff^ i 

fT^ l^rFIT^t^ I 

■=4H^rM'Ul d5Mi«ni5tJ oErrf^^r^<pr1^nTR i 
rt^(^) mrsm 

II ^ 


' AC I ' A ^rf%fo I 

* Omitted in AN. ^ AC omf^ i 

N 

‘ AN oR^° I 







238. 

# ^ijfitfTfTO^TfN 'mm 

^rpiRT ^ ^ ?w 

JCg*^ 4H^T5JT I # jJle|<K|<!riPlf^ 

Tm f f f w T?i7 xr^ 

^fT I 

II [ ^#Tf»T^T ] II 


239. 


HWTRT^IT^ I 

5T^ rm ^ ^^TW* II 

?Tfmpnfw^?TW mm m^ ii 
Tf ^r^TfwTi m^ 

jTFTW^r 1%^ 

§i?T^<Si5«JWTf^* ^1 ^ fcttCl lii! f 

x?iriTT^?T f ^ TTftW IW- 

TTT^^^iprT- 


f^f^rT fSiHl -qi^, '^- 

MR^ii^i-Mifir f^iw^Twr tom- 


C om 


" AC 001^0 i 

N* 


I 


’ AC I 



*rfTfrT^«TV*rfT i 


H^WprFTTO f^cTT^ ^TR^^T 

=?r?5R#rt' fsT^rlT ^ rT2TFTfmr% Jff^- 

imiTri ! fT^RT ^ST fJ^T«filTR 

TTfi<^3y f3T*NRHtf^H irtwN 

Wf^, # ^^f!TWRR5?^HRT(JT^SffHfH ^^if^- 

fTftH?:fW5^VR5?Tr^ ^ frm- 
R^URiT^^TTf^ W<7^ fWT^ 

rRH^ tniff — 

Tmf HT^tft’^gwT II 

WTf^ rTf^rf^wrm^rrf^- 
1^R5T rTTT'gmwf^H ^T5^rrf^^ ^XIPrRT I 
I f<?T?TV5Trf^WT stttt inw: WTlf^^ I 
1TUli%5^rf ^iWTW 

l t5r RI?:MR4llrlH f ^T ^ 

^ 's. 

wsrm^ ^ 

inig I ^ft^^Rirr- 


■' AC ir^o ! 
^ A I 

® AC °ii3To 
’ AC oHTf^o 


' AC o^fti 
^ N omits. 
AC ITT^o I 





8<o 



I ^ M 1 I ^m- 


©v ’ 

f^mm ftrrT^trT^'^f^- 

¥rf%^ lf?TTW i ftd^dfaddl^^ ^iTt ^f^- 
^ii^m!Mch«^HVRjJT| =^s^HHdJ4*lT‘ ?l^-‘ 




^fi "q^ifer 

\3 

"^i^r^r^rwr ii 

HWT1%^ ^TTtr^ II 



dirncm«j*<i^5T YlTf^T^ fd*^^Mdi f^rm 
fN^T^rr^^iiTf^R?^ I # ^ I ?m: #wu^ %u- 
^ ^ ^^iTtFT ^ t w dld 

ft<«jj^irn ^ 1 ?TrT: #^TO^?rr ^I%cr 

Wrar^ f^iTTT^? 5 Rl% I 

-V ^ •N 


‘ AN o^T^o I ^ A omits ?;3o...og^^ I 

C omits “^ftcTo I * o?rfl'ret° i 

’ WT^— 

W ! ^^RTRfci ^f^mci I 

«(<yi<!i<ji<!jWi *r^§%*rnctftrat ^*r ii 

4t«fi^«!i<!i‘f> TTf Tw^rrrH^ =f^ ii 
A i ■ AC wr*rt%o i 






s^T^rnwTf^r^: 

^tr#g ^T^^TT^t^rT: I 

tog^arr^ W d<^<l<Jl^rM41'^T 


^ I 

^l^^FSTT ^ II 

^ ?^5Tf?i 1 

’^T W§i<^fH H 

fm ^'hK 

fx^nH^d ^ I ’^♦ 

f ^ «hi^’dr^f^T(ifM«R «<«<i«ti« fsn:-^- 
1^%3 I ^FTiTT'^ 

1 ^ d H I €i^ f^rr^ U^h- 

<^rn^ ^ f ^rmw«y ^ 


' AC o«f»?^! 

’ AC o-gojfo 1 
^ AC oWf" 


^ AC ^To I 
* AC fico 1 



^n^*i*n5iT5iT 




TOrfl 

rm TtM<H '^ i% -?i n^ rT d g | PT f Ttf?rfT- M^^lPl^ 

^ C ♦ ^ 

’^TFTST T3|^t!M|J^^<!J ?:^^i^nWWrT ^TIFT^- 
I fsRfn 

I rTfTI 

q^^TT^^^TRininj^Tf^- 

^^TTfr— 

HOTTW •TOIRIfi? II 

jfn I fTfTt ^i^rfeTR^- 

T^i I rvmsmv ^Tpfr 

^J^rraRT # # '^T ^ fT f^trTFT ferT^SI %?75rRIT- 
^ ¥4t<f¥< grT» ^fjfhCHfwra rRTT 

^^RTCSRTftr- ITTT^ t1^ 

I rmt <rw { r^m M«l HI d I ’?fFT(?I 

^ f%^ ofRT^f^ TT%^: I m tr^- 

W^PifT I 

I ^wj^^Rjwr^^rnr i 

rm Wl ^m- 


' AC oig^o I 
* AC o^to i 


W 5 fi^ 


^ A ^TT® 1 
‘ AC o?a 5 =^»j^ 


AC ^rtT ; 
AC 





8<3 


WRrrm^ irSI%Wli!M* wm- 

^ I 



TTTrrf^: I 


^ l^ff feft^T^^rT Tl^wrft- 

5Tr'H?I^TOTr%, ?T^ ^THTOri: fWT^ 

f^F^tr T^^J- 

Wni ftr ^Pin^rf^fwt 

fMr^ Mn^'f: ^tehri 

S$ 


f^T ¥§T %¥tI 5 ^ %rilH 

IT<t^ TO<T I ^ fw ^(TtIT — 

f5T%^%fT I 


i[ffT I T^Txg^ %5if^ I w^ ^frrfiw^ 

rTwr^ 

^TWf I ?T^: IIHT%5T 

ht ^ TfWr’iirT i 


=9rw: 

3 %, -NC 


^T pqTttri m?lf[ 

rn^TT 

TfW:WRT: f^^WRRRT 


rm 




A 0^0 i ^ \C o?n^ I 

^ AC e PtlTJ^TfT I 


59 



8^8 


SEfT’STSTJTrai'SrT 



W^ I 

^ I 

n 3 

I rrt'^ 

rlf^ ^ rT^W^WT 
!?f5nwr w I rp^ 

*i*m[> I rl^ WT^fTT ^ ^ I 

WsfRm — 3« ^ f , ^ f f , ^ ^T f , 
# ’^nr f , # %T f I ^ 

rT#? fli^ftyiiy #chK^^K?PT 

fbCT^ ^{fSTTig rraiwrei 

iPT^^?if25AfTI 

i ^Pfif ^ 

5rt^ ft^ 

>T^ I ^ f^(^m 

<^^1 Elf'll rIrT 

^mr^ ^^f!T<»Ri»TniTT5THfv^ ^ 'irs#r i 
^ ^ ^tsii tr^fwflf#: fi?^ ^- 

^ ^ ^ r^fmWT^ rf^^fcT 

5r^5snf|; i w^r ^Rid | 


‘ A O^IM^O 
‘ AC m- I 
^ ACf 4 l% 


‘ A i 
* AC f ^6 1 
® AC owt^^WTcr 



TrrwPTWT'aw i 




irfro wfN- 
fWR fr[WT]|^ fNFT 
SR^ WreiFT 

■sJfJSIT^ ^WT%T^ liWnr I ^ITlWSTRfT 

l^n^: — '3Ff- 

r^? ; i4^i¥ ^5<T^fiJTf^g^ l^<Xi 
*f t ^f tr ^ fl^ # t f rT ^^«1l (^M ifMa : ^ 
fsi^rT I ^ irsH ^TRff Mlrf^if^rrrrfH i ?f^ 

^H«5ri^5T fejifH, $!MMm^a- 

I d«PtM<KHrf«sa[|: | rTfiT 

1^ ^ W%T ufMWT- 

5R%^ HiTiTRr^rnm iiwrf^rw i 
\» ^ 

^ W fwr^^FH^ n 



^TJTTHH II 


AC 5T^5fRT^ %a5lT-- 1 


A 


I 


■2 



«Tv*ifrrai^r 




240. 

v(m §i?^T 

^?7T- ^- 

?TP!RR?S»jwr^ 1%f%n2T Tj5fm^^!MHi4<j?jr^- 

rT^ mwmj { — % 

^ %fg^^rTT- ^ ‘^T^arrf^: ^- 

^ ffrT ^r^Jfr^:, ^ 

jrt7r?rrT%mT-* ?: ffH 

?fff ^rCTT^^nTf^t^fj: ^ ?[ffT ^- 

■im^jrr^- ^ ^f\ ^^ifr g# ^- 

WNn^rrW’T^^rr^ I ffrr ^^sfrrt Iw^si 

W-^g^lT%<T — # ^rTr^T^5^HT^TfJT^Sig I 
f%5ig?^25 f^wT^ mn^is«Rw^ 

VJ 

HWTg%^ 5^""“ 11 

‘ N 'WT^pn^T^fWT, A ’fT^lIiSJT^^fwaT I 
' A ^ I AN asTi^jifrH^o I 

^ WT^I — 

w =frfer ! fg^flTct «fr?T ^i^ftra i 
fms^nr^Tfflrcrt n 
^fwT%?^*r iiw vfi:^^ I 

*i'Slti©^lOrMdT •Srti*t II 

*’ AN Jjsr I 





w%^ I 

[^si^r^T^Rfii ^rrrrf^ *^^5 


Hwr 




fr^T^rw w^- 

HTWrfW- ^ 4-SKlf ^TTf^f^fT i^w^- 

^ ^%TT ^ 

^wit fticr ^ ^rrfe^TRT ^Rirr 

fm w ^ ^ 

^>TTWIW^ ^Nf- 

^ mI rl < fhU,^ I 34^T 

tTcTT^ ^ 

^Tg^FrrrWR^’KT^, 




^FF5% ^fw ^yrf^- 


' A C ow:5T5^ 

^ A «i^To 1 ^ AC "s?! ° 


* A omits I 


AN 







^T^mgiifqTg^^HT^T ; fr^T^W 

^gf^tWTfrnTTcJI'R 
H5^ I ^ ^ TTS^SfTT §K^ # ff 

II wrm I 

I fif^W II 


241. 

swt" I 

M - c^dif r ^2iprr^% l^fT^T^rPTf^ Mtrorr- 

W •ft^nfl’:«hI<^i5^R*|ch 

^:^>WraT '# ^^dNMin^ch I 

?f?Tt ^fNr^Ri^s? 'jft:wTTfWt%rr- 


‘ N ^Il’o I ■ ^ AC I "* N o?itlTo i 

*ACf%^^i 'Af^c,C^^o| 



rf^^Nri' ^rarf^ ^nr^ ^^TTfW*T5^- 

^I^T1^5Rfll5Tn2I ^rR^T^- 
mr^ I WS^ Ilf^%rf , 

■^;w I 

II ^WTHH II 


^ AC I 


■' MSS ‘^^0 I 



8Se 


?rr!f*mT?fnrr 


242. 




•v • \ ^ 3s 

jTTsrnw ^ ^ 


w TTT^ fw I 

^ spTff: f^fd.* It 

^ ?T5ft- 

^Pd4i[^]iy qch i < i [^] ?I^T«pfR;'f^- 
Tl^ ?STPCTO, ^r^lfwfNwIf ^4j1dl<*K4irq^'<*|, 

^ !y,«ydl«n^<i!Hi^ <^^«fi^ m fiTJiO’gs^Ti iijStd I «h I < 
f^r^-ndd 1 ^rfflFR ^tT f^d | j<l < M^m | < - 

^f^rlW^TWTTWOT 
d<iiri<i«ri ^ 4d *4 r 4 

r^*^^d, f%5Tf^l^T55r§^- 

1%^'pnR rT#xdT rpfns 

^rr ^i3r4%5T 

H^Tt^f^dT^iiwnTrf%^ fU^*<!i^^%’sj 
f;fiejiMl<?i+i(^l^3!ldi‘ f^^dT^TOfbT- 

dt^ ^4,1^*=!^ d I d I «i ti |j* T^qf^Tj^- 

qiMT’^^Tfi^i?: dljd<4|^qiTWn)rT; ^j^(^^y y, 


• AC ?rsr^ i 
" A ¥ I 
'’ C sg^ I 


AC o?;go 

* AC 1%f¥c 

* C o^nnmc 


xr?:JTTWfit «w41^i- 

fTT5ft»T^ ^ ry I « I ^ fl* ^- 

^rnfer^: ^i^t%%Tfr — ’’^rpr ^Fw^npr 

^«T5T tr^f^ ^?S»j3W55rpTr^ 
^%J5^WTWI^* fwpT^^Tfn Hfn^ I 
^5^5? 1%HT^ ?Tfy fNi^f ^ rf^S^ft- 

f l i j n ^^ lgT^^TgT ’W^ TTpk^ WT 
ff22l|fT — ^RT?!^ I ^fTfPrf 

I wwfK 

^f< 

wr^n: I # 

f t I 

^rpRTl%f^R^ WRcT: ^ii^Ht [1 %]%t: 
cRtrt^ 1 4!j J| 4?4U I Hi r«ftrf Wl 1 

II II 


‘ AC arfJ5Tt*r ( 

-4 


' C^I 


60 



^fmswrmTJrT 


8«^ 


243. 



f^RTR^ II 

WR^niftjlWH II 

I «il ^ I d <41 I 

^5?TftTHf<!Ixrt^5m II 

cl^tJTq P|*4|«24 ^f^TT I 

^?prTl^T ^rR || 
%r^Tf^^H#tsn mf^rW I 

W^Rn^fT5^TW^5?3it-^iFTnM^?7 || 

1%TW II 

[g] ?:# ^ I 

wmiwr fr^Tf^''T^wrf^ri44 


<^r«!<!ll%n<!ncm*ri ^rRTi^H«!l«ll^*H*^ 

^ KHR^fT 


^ AN I AC ■B;w=go I 

AN °^sr I 

* A omits this and the next line. 

^ N ^S^frRT I ■> N orT^= I 

’ AC o^f^o I - C I 





8 ®^ 


l^^TWfSRT^wfrf^^ T<TOt%^ II 
^NstST W^R^K^S ^ ^TTTF^fl II 



244. 


f?r:^ fWPWi I 
’^^STEraFPr: || 

^f%^tenTT^»TTf[ WT^%fT ^plrJT^!5WW I 
rT^ fW^I^nWcT ^5?5|[^i^f5!^fm II 

>T#¥i%?TTrT^ ^ ^ II 

^rTTf^^S^^fw: firTfT?7T^THH || 

f^^rftnTH I 


WiTT^I^T^TT^ II 
jp^l # XR^ ^ffT I 


II ^ II 


AN W^TITo I 


Omitted in A. 





m^sTJTT^ir^rr 



245. 

sil > 

WR^rl^t^- ^TrfsrTtrrfraj: 

rm WR 

W^wiWTK If T rTf%nT: 

HRrr^N fsrrlfTT^^?^^ <wi^‘ rtr- 
^5TTf?5?T^3RTf^rrf^^?:^^^ ^ 

TTr^rrrt rT^rf^=^^f^HFRT?i- 


iRSTtVfirtfr I rTffi ^^aro^^rw- 

f ^TT ^fT • 

?T^ 11%^ nfMl\<iin ^%^«h 1%^'5f^RR=r^llTOT 

w'TTft ^srH?!5w %3f ^Tm^X ^ 

^ Wr%?T^nTT^n?T gT T ^-<<^jfdd4HH 


‘ Omitted in B. ‘ AC o^mo i 

^ ANC griw^ I * AC o’fTC 

^ C omits ^,..^mt i « AC , 





r ^fwrrr- 


^ ^ *s 


^ w ■ 




nrfwT %TrrmTSif%%*fi 


^^iWrTRTeWPT f^JTRf, fTmS^ %?IrJ2lt 
5IT^ ^afrff fwiPIT 

s> 

^■4T€tqr< 

fw%cr i rm: ^pr^m- 

TTpfN w: f I ?T5^?!ITfr^ ^T 

ti cq n 5iH I «il <i "^jwl fir^ 

?Tt fr^cTSTFFrTT f frT irM^rT 1 t: xrs^rnj^T^- 
1 fH R ^^rpncr i 

cTcT: ^^itf^f^Tilfrf^cijrj 

fTff: — 


\mm ^TiTJTt^ -ffmwwH 


‘ B o»in?T^o 
^ AC Tr*rftr i 


' B ’#» I 
* AN ocRfin^o i 





8 s€ 


^ fT^ xi^VlTSnfT #^- 

^prt 

fT5^ftar(Ph<%«i: ^T^rraFTrr^PTT’IrfHTfi^ 


^5^^: 4^%^fiSI # ^T: f '^T^UlfWR 
115 1 1 fsTft §k^T ^TmpT 

ferTT # # f f ^T¥r ?rfH ^- 

!M|5iji+l't:iWl^i H^TOTSf^- 

sRHFT f?RirT 31^ | > 

^ 5 irj 5 rr^??jjffTTi 55 T^- 

wrf^ ^ 251 ^ I 





?rfT yi!iinn»^rf ^5PT: ^To^S^ || 


II II 


' N ^Tcf I 

^ Omitted in AC. 


^ Na oe[^%o I 


^ AC of^»nf^o I 
* AC SET^o I 




8®'a 


246. 

r«ir^-rT^d I rm TJ^^^fOTT^PTlT!^ 

^ ^ ^ Z rT¥ra^T%^fT'^?r^W5l^%l fT tr 5T ^ 
Tj^' ^T ^ # TTf^ IT I ^f^rntNrf^ 

T^^fsT I 

TTTyjMi§5tg 

TTT^- TTTrrf^ wm I 


^TOTTT 

sj 

W fTTlT^ TT^TSftS^ II 

^»TW: WTfW%^<TrfVRrr‘ I 

f^rf^ tr^2*ir«ifvr5t ii 

I 3EI^rf 1 

mi 


inirfTF?rT(?T' 1 % f^sit ii 

1 %i%fT^J^^^ ^^IRT^SR ^^TRT I 

mm irw fwf%^ ii 

^r»=iT^ g i 

Wm Tn^% rTfT II 



^ ANC o^ssTo 1 
A X ojfts^rrfTT*:' i 

'■ AC <=®f^?ro I 


' A ^o I 
* AC I 

" AC omeTTiWo I 







^HwT I 

^I'^d II 

^ firT^^jfr T^^FTOT ^FlfH ^sq: II 

Cv 

’q«h^<idMq4Hai^^ ’^n'f^Rnrf^ dldriwT^ i 
'?rr^Rfrf%wr%^ ii 


I ^5=n::^T^fH ? ^rrf^f^ 
— rnFfT, ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ IT q qi T 


TT q qi ^ w ffq 

ir%§^ 1 



m^- 


^Hrifdqi^ wif^> — qjqiT^^TqqrqqT^^ 

qqr ^qrr qqr q^qn" qqr fht qqr 
^^ qqr qqr qqr '^w qqr 
^ w ?[fq I qq^ ^qiit qrrfrsrqpq 

^rq? q^qq I qq ^q^tqqqq* I ?[fq qrrqq^ Iqqiq i 


II [^?:wrqf^:] ii 


^ AC ocj«f I 


* A ^ C $ ^ I 



8-St 


xr5(Tf^f%?TO'W: 


247. 

♦ '*\ ♦ c* ♦ 

rm: iTST^ ^raiw^ ^ 

' 0\ 

^jTf^PRfrn^^TTf^ ^JWFt 

f f wrwi tT^ ri^ t^t^- 

riTi^4|R rf i n^Hr;^ M^4iMilt<j- 

^ W^Sfl^TT^Tfr# 

WW rT'^T^T3l 

Ml 4J 1 H f^5TT^ 

rl4 fa *4f ^ fT >jU TTf ^ ^ 7{m ^Ff ! 

^ jjl M ^ I # 
f f f 'R^. ^T^T I # f f f 
WfT I ^ %rni% ^ ^ ^ ^ WWT I ^ 
f f f ^TT I # f f f I 

# I # ^T!5Tf% f f # 

W WTWT I # 1 f f ^ W^ I ffF 

44«Sj«lT^ T^ 

f^: ^5ti<«(f^<i»itM^MH4: I # ^m- 

f f ^v 

f f f XRZ I # f f f 


^ AC »i*gftr° I 
* C 0^0 1 
61 


* C o?r^o I 

* AN o# ^(%«> 


Ill 


9 




tiRT ^mr I # f f f tR? i 

# f" XR7 ^WT I # ^HTO- 

f f f T?i? Wm I # ’’^mJTTrT- 

^^tTPI f f f XRZ I # 

f f ^ ^TIT I ^rST w^»r- 

^ §K^ 

^<^5frcrfrT^ iqi^ % ^ Irfi^ % 

% f%fr f ^ f wt: 

^ ^ ^ I fTfT: 

ii?n ^Fr^RWT^: flrt^^TlT 55I^^»TT I 
flf%^ ^^FRRTR II 

^P^T^IT 'l(<lHtc^^WT^%^fHrT^ie^<?l^*^•S5 ^WT- 

?Rrrwr*T ^wt ■55r^?:?^irTg^cr^T»m^: 

^ I ^ I 

P?i %^TT^ %T^S^ ^Tfq^rnTTsnr TT^H II 
II tJWTWw?^: ^WTH: || 


‘ AG ^m^o I ^ c 1 

^ A I * c uwnTo I 





8 ^ 


248. 


^55r5T^ HTnFTRTTil^ f^TiTH | 

wt' ^T#nfr fsrnrpw: i 



HHT^: II 


^F^rT’Srrf^ftrfl^ ^IPTRIX^H** lif^rr I 
WR ?!%: II 

rranrJi^ijwrf^: i 

g ’SRim rm: ii 

# Trig t 

xr^ 1%?rR wmj ^if^iTT^TT^' ii 

C^X ' \» ' 


'f% R^Ri’ir II 

'vJ 



tf^ff%?T!T If <5%^ ^irm flirg%i!! ii 


‘ AC 5^0 I ^ AC I 

* AC oifrt I * AN o^ 1 

® AC j A =^fiTR5^, N =ggffft?s^o i 

N» SI 

— 

’f% ?ri% ! fw^rftrs srw^ ^j^hjct ci^w i 
^ siw^fwr *r?TS#^TTtfiRr|- =s$iT ii 
iTfug^ir i 

^ C ^ I ^ C 55 ^, AN =5^ I 



^rrg'sifrm^i 


8^ 



cm: I 

HT%m WrTf^ ?raT^ 1%%T^ W II 
f fNifT wmm^ 

^ ^ ^ g II 

^ •v ♦ 

1wri^5rT'%p5T 

?JfT5i[JTf%rW || 

g^iTf^r ^fw ^ TfTW^ I 
^R^FrT %W '^Fnrf 


4t^«f|dnHrlKrf«^f^rlT^^^«ilT II 
^f^|^5M?!Hin^ I 

^Tfd ^ g ^^TWfT ^ ^Tlt^ 

Afl<<^^Tl«h*f( WTT^^WRrT^T II 
r*1»lir^n^«l'^«l<x(^Tej^^||5|je|q- | 


‘ AN »g3o I 

* A sfRjnr I 

* AC I 

■' AC WTffT I 

® C 3(*>i«n^»eie I 

vj 


^ AC JTi^ =g!ST® 1 

* A ov^o I 

“ A ojTf^. C oJnfM I 

* AC o>t^tii o I 




8 ^ 


g ^ f^»-*ft ^^IWI I 

Rid I <i<i!si:d<?i^r5^t^fCfTf^Tvrr^ i 
f^jgxRJ ^ ^ II 

'stti^ g wR7«ftrr^inc^RrrTT^T^ i 
§if^OT?r 'wT^orrf^^ 

^ ^ TTT^ ^MN«ti34 

ii 

Wrnf^TTOT 

^mr 

f^TrT 5=fTSRgT^T^^^^ 

fw%.‘ ^3ft i^srgTFTiTTf^5RH ii 

c ij/ 

# ^V ?: T'JiTfl' ^ ffrfH* II 



^ «RaS«ht3)Sirrr ii 

^TEnr%WT rrTwf^T^T^Nr^Rn^ ii 

l^’JIrrFT ^TTWR I 

rr?imtl^f^>^TRl^d^«Wl^rfl?g^: II 

^trPffrT^wRrrTTHTW^Rll^- II 


^ AC o^KiTo 
‘ C oit|^» I 


AC I 


’ AN =«rT^?o I 
* 4 fgcT I 


3 



8'C8 




v» e ' c\ 

I 

^IFTT^ ^T?Tns[^ II 

^ I 

fs^^Tw^rfwr^s^ fifRTiff I 

# f ^T ’^rr ^T ^ ^T?^T TT^f^rrfFiTOH ii 

Ni C\ N 

wrf fh^T WRWT II 

^??TT TO ’^gf^^Rra^rr i 




II 


■^PTO^TTOT^SITT^ I 

^5?T3TWrTOR5t?J^?NTO If%f^TO II 
fTO^ g^%mcT ^rr ^5?f%fTOrR I 

W %f%TOTTOI f^Wr rm: || 

^^fzr{: ^ft^i || 

"I^TfHXTH I W- I 

•TT? TO Iti^fJT^- 

vj 

iT%^ig4mrTO: \\ 


N ?T^ I 

’ Af' sEffgo : 

" AC o^=go I 
' AC o3r=^5:<= I 


A oT^o I 
" AC ^3io ' 

A omits o^THo I 







mn rnr i 

■5|^ ^ rnSTT II 

^ irf%- 

^ irlWd, frT^rT ^ 

Wm iTT^rT I ?lf^d^?:5T^5TT ^TlWRI^^ 

n%5iftsr^Tf^jrr i TT=^H^FrrTT to 
IW^TT I # ^T* f ^ I 

^Tg^TTT: TJWT^ fK^ ^ I 

g f^T f l ^ gSTT^li f TTf^^OTH^rT II 
?piTTOf?rfr ^ ^5?^^ wT^^rnx i 
^wsrw^ ^T II 

^?sn^ fgt!5TOTTf^^*d^Twr1^t i 

^rnT%w^d m^iTTO ii 

^nrrTOorfjT^rw' ii 

fsTfT^S^r^irf^RjTire^TT^ rTTT^^ II 
# # TOH^ ’^PlrTT^TTO^- I 

v> 

JTT^ W^fr%^T^ H%rl I 

^d4i^n T W^% WRT^ ^TTOTd: II 


‘ C WT®o I 
\ 

’ AC oiTT^To I 
° A ^^To I 


- AC ir=^To I 
■* C ^fTTW’TTo I 
’ C o^^Jir i 



sfrra'srmm'srr 




^ H2IT I 

5Ir[ ^ TTT^Siitft ^r[ rT^f II 

H Hf 

^HTHT II 


249. 

ffm ?TI^ ^T^54^ir«ti%Tf f 1 1 

# WM # ^7 1 # 

s> ^ 

f i^t^j # Tt^if^^ 
Jr<fHiTT f ^ ITtfr^T 

I # f^Tf^ IT(f|=^H ^ f 

q^^J jft:f %:| # 

^ f lift: I 

II ^ H^TlTPITrpi^ Mf^r^f^: ^WTH-* II 


‘ A o*n*rm° i * C # wt ^<> i 

* AC «iw i * AC o^«o I 

* C ^5 I * A omits 5# 1 



69l|i 




8'C'a 


250. 

STFrt I 

ITT^ '^T^r^Nri ^f^fd I 
?if^HHfiT cTfr II 

fT^3||ij^w4|drd|f^H^q^n^T1-fT<l I 
?irT^rpT^W IWTV^rr || 

^ f f f^5H^d^ I 

#RT?:^W ^THTi^reWdi^ II 

# ^rsfN^ ^5?^ f I # 

^ f I # f # I ^ d5?mdR f 

f I # '^5f5n«rT^ ^ ^ I X# e|^ a?|^| - 

fs vs/ Vfi/ 

I f— 

fd^gnfnrf^rr ^ fd’gwr^^ifrw ii 
f ^5?^-di H^Tl^ 1 

sq^dl^fd^^rft ^iRldil^^'d Jl^ I 
^^TwraHT^ II 

^nTT^fTl=f%^ I 

^nTT^THTWgirf? II 




‘ AC =^o i * N omits i 

* AC I 


62 





^l-STT W 

0 ^ * r V»'J/-s-N^ »i 

^FTT^jWT^ f ssiH ^-f^Tfw^: II 
XTSHTT II 


^ ^ II 

T^T ^tW W fHrTT I 
f^^XV II 

T?!rpTW!iT I 

^ITT^TT ^^41% ferFT- II 

^TTRrHT^TFTfTT ^rr€^^rT^r?wferrrT: i 
wr II 

%f TTT ^ rrf # i 

# ^ 3^'" f fl- 3ft:^t: ¥^Tf^^fiT II 


W 3ft: I f f ft- ^:- 

-.L ^•n. \s,\5'\:^sa ^^^ '*' 

ftr?;: I '3« ^^^113^ %T 

oyvs^ VS' _— 

^ ^ — 

f li 


‘ AC ■gwT^o I * AC i 

* AN T|^TT%m: 1 * AC 5®T^go I 

‘ A '# TO^o C f3l^T I ® C o^t tT*3 i 



S':.! 


TT^T^irJ^^T^t'j li 

T55T^?5T*?rTT^T^ §k^T ^ VfT^ I 

f^flsj'^sT %fr#r ii 
3« W W f f T:ji7J 

'<2rr^5fT'x?TfT fw^i rT^ I 

^HT^ft, wrfN- 

wji I 

t TTRf^rTT WJ ^fim-* II 

II WTHH II 

^ c ' N 


‘ AC 1 * C 1 ^ A m^fg^cT: 1 

" A omits ^t%^^:— I ^ A ^rfXTTo 1 



[5ip-)T 


251. 


iiJT: 


f5f f^mf^ ^^iRH II 

JITrT^T?! g% irtoi f^- 

JTTOt^H^rn:^ wt% wf^ w^- 

^fNrf^T T^irri rmn f^iTTFT 

T^#?f ^rrg^fvRziTTzr ^ 

TTHpr hwto ctt^ 

I rTrf: ^fNlrf ^TH- 





3f#tq^fHfT f , 

# ^irT^R f t f , # ^5?TO?: f ^ f , # ^- 
f # f , # ^ #r, # ^- 

^|^|* T ^|4 f f f — 

W^Pi fT^^ ^g^^Tf^f?T»TT?: f^T^, 

TTft?!rrr ^- 

I ^ricr ^- 

^lTTlfT%f^fWfn^ ?r5TlTT^ ^- 

wfirff^g^ ^Tf^SMOTr#iT^^q^^s=TT(^ 

^TfW^T^pm^Tt «|^u^T^ f rrniw^ 






:gjEiltrtlEtgl^Cr^jtit^LL^rJ:LEEilEMl£Cl^ 


H^pf^nwHT^ mi ^ttto 

?T^ ^^rmn ?irarr 

r f ^ T P ^ v g ^ppi r Rtf l' ^ wr^ ^ ig^4 


‘ AN wff o I 


AC ocfg 






Wm I rR: ^^^f^ 

T^WJ fi^ ■'J^T^ 

JTSRT ^ 5?Nlwr, ^WT f ^TT^^rlT f?<fNlT 
^St 41 ^nTTT^ 'if^R^TrTT 

^g€f 

HT^ifi llTrrr, ^WT wt-^^^rTT tr^lft ^5^- 

fr^ ^tTTT^ #^TTf^tq^ ^f| ^- 

®\ 

; ^?rr ^ iT^t 

HWTft^T%%^T ^kjmTJ> XTfT- 

f^rlT- ^^Ri^TraT^ZT 
wferTT- W^FT | 

^^TT^JJ 


ir%^^ I ^*1 fRirrrT I 

%t HT ¥1 FT W 
^ ^Tg[Ffv'Mrr , # j|t: fi: f 

^ f ^ fr ITFnTTTF- 
cRlfF I rFf: F^^^FFTFRFnF^%TF«TF 

mw^'m I # w: w^ FH: f%: f^ftr ^WT f 

fSRTFT fro % f f ft: tfj? 

f F^T#WF I 


‘ A r=tl4 <|o I ' AC ^e I 

' A Wo, C ^wio I ^ an ouster I 

^ oiit-o \ « AC t^o r 

■' A ocTT^ ?Rf?To N ocTT^^o I « C og^: | 





I ^3" ^ ^rp?r IT ^T jft HT ^ 3f 

f I raj^l^i ^ TT^T# W?T I 

7 ^ HWfr H»T^^5rT^ ^2l^T#*?T[trwl # m: 
f I rTrf: ^- 

rrsn^rTT^T^^T ^?f^^H^5TTST%fT TT^- 

cran^rTT H l[fk I fTWT^^- 

frn[T^%<X I 

# TI^fT^JT?TriW^TnT2lf^% f xrf^T 

^ H%rT 1 

vai^rl I f f 1%^ 

'^rr^tr^T mwri 

^ -V P •% 

I ^ TT^srPTcTT^TPRI ^W^HT^FTI- 
^5[f^fw: H^rIWTrn^=r5If%3?jT^- 

?;3^ ^fili<€r ^STHT^nil ^TT^fT I 

fr^'Tprr^ft: ft»TfTr?wf^3 1%f^^- 

I infN ^wt i 

'# ttt^ infN ^rrwT i # 
infN WlWl I Wff 




^ A omits oTT^rTo 

Cv 


* A omits #...5EfT=55ff*i,..^T’5T 


AN o^Tsf 
^ N ^%o I 



84.8 




5 W ff # f TT^PirnT^U^ 

rft^vpi ^wii ^Rni:^ 
rf^ ffft5TT%?W I ^ 5^^ 

rmm^ ’^T- ^^dSIPidi: ^ 

^fhi? fsTxm^ fi^suzk I rm: # '?n'- f 
^r^^rrRTH^<i*4 i*ty i 

W fT^fWTW^d I ^ WT^ft 

^ I fTm W^FT ^Id<l<=h|<- 

♦i^^*i 51^ I cT^ ?T=^: # #!•: w ^ ^ ^ tR? I 

^nwr I ^- 

q«i3<41, 

W I 


M?m<r*Tdird?»i^T %2I# 

V(m^ ^Jn%d I I — 

^ f^n[yTi% I 

‘ A omits ?smo ofTT^i^^cT I 

* C ^ftfar^r I 


^ AC of^o I 








fi- 

Wr f f fi: ^Wl- ^ ^♦ 

Xf^ ^FCR I <T^ # ^ W 5l§Tf% 

4^c!^dHlilH!4H^dMdrMiMMId^KIMH^K^lf %- 

55rr^ 

fxR^ f^RSr 44|fdsRH^ 'tTH 

rRIT WTO f f # 

W¥r 15??%^ TO^I TOTT^ 

wrt ?K^ 

HT^q^T TOl^ I 

?i?qT qd W^T^TTO? I 

^ %7{ ^rondT* I 


II wr^w^ WHH I 
I ^fdf^ qftTOWr^t^T^lTO^qT^TdTH 


^ N oftr: I o I 
* A inr^ I 
‘ AC o^ xig:o I 
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■•* AC ssf^xf?!! 1 
* AC omit. 

“ AC add ^r^T after this. 







252. 

sitt: l 

^l5r?:fT5^T^5T?!IT^ ^IT¥H || 

i:w irm- 

^T ^f^^RrF^^rTTmwt^ 11^- 

f5=R3^5r%%^T 1TW ^ni%^Tf%- 

trftT?i?T m fmi I^wt^ - 

fN^fTWIfT^ '^- 

^T fkm ^wr '^- 

I ^rFFR Tn^% 

^rTTHpfNr rR f JTITO rTT^f^rf 
WFPrT ^nTftWTT F^Rnrf^TW^ Wcf | rTrT: ift^T- 

‘ C I * N adds cf^ ^ I aftei this. 

’ AC =^o I “AC o^ q fao I 

^ AC e^o I 





St'S 


gw ^Tr[i m^wl^- 

^Tf^wrfNf ^iHHw^fltrsprrr- 

^T%rrmi%^ -^mj- 

gw rnr: ^- 

fRWW^TT rTTfr^T^ rTrTW^^ir # Xmjf^ 
gw I <d tjjTT rrgWH^R^^^- 

H?3^% nf^W 

i rim w^^t- 

^'TT%5g H=S: ^^gw^ gSfT^f^rT^fh^T^ 
5?WT^^ RTR^^tprrf^ wr^^r^^Tiwf^- 

HWWT ^IR’^SlfTTfrr ?i^RfWrr^H^T^=Hg^??T 

^Sjf%l=^T5WT5^g^ w^- 
fr^wil ^ W^, # ^5? ^ftf^ tf^TT f%^5q 
rra^RTiwf^ <?5fTJ4l«i<!! I r^«ft g«wtg i 

^Tirg^f%^: g^ i|«#iwf*5rig I 

^ ^wg ^ gigwTW^^ ii 



‘ AC cIPT I 

" N o^CITo I 

® AC # I 


^ A yi^To only. 
* C oTI^T^o I 
“ AC ?mo i 







253. 

sTfr: i 

II 

^#5r5RH5RR:^tW?T 

^WR ^r8|5[HWT<4c( TTpr^-HT?:^- 
' ^1 OT- 

# W- fw' f 
% f I IT- WTT^ I ^i?7T% 

wr?^ 

^stRT ^fjT3ft-5TT’i^-'^^rr%5?l'- 
fa4^ - ^ni^^T4c|^M I ^ I fd ^^rW^rT^f^- 
vwJFT4:^TM ^r^rrft %tw 
XR 7 ?f?T %rTWf^ ITW, I ^^NtRIT ^ W- 
^ T Ti ' f^ vTR # f wr irfHfTO 

^ ^ TT#T I rmrmK- 

wfH fNr^rrf^ 


‘ AC 

* AN ^Ho 


^ N repeats oiftH^Wo i 
■' N 'grwo t 
* AC 0^0 I 
AC add i 


^ A adds ^Tf5 after this. 
* AC omit. 

® A I 
^ A omits. 

AC ^mjo I 


11 



ate 




^ fffT: 

^ I 1 5M ^sRT- 

^jfWpCT^^ rTl^n=ni?f^5T ^ ^ERR ^ 

^ '* 

l^fu'fwf^ f '^^PniTWJ^ 35WT 
rrt2irrr¥=^T<Jlf^ irtWTf^J^fT I 

^ %f%rTT H5ITS53J I 

^RTO'^PR- It 

C sJ 

^ «^ocjf^rdr^rd5MirMdd m 

^<2hf^=^sfl^2HTTf^ rP3T^ I 

fR 4^^l|5 T fg TafrTfT r^?;< gT g i^ ^T ^ETRTW^^RP*?^ 
rT# r«lU4 1 r^d 

^^TITTW^TP^ ^ ^Wr M^<4Mddd ^RdT- 
f^rPT^ ^lRTfj=RP^t VRTW Wpn?f 

5rsrT^^fTT^%^ rPR^ i rm: ^wrsq 

t; ^ e^ 

s^l^fird^difd ^Efrnwr^ TTfe^ 

# ^FT^: %r^- 

swfF^ T3ra^ l^gttwwf^ 

^ rrwTT(*if^ n%5y^ i ?m- 


‘ AN I ^ AC oirrsTTcT I 

^ N adds ^iTTW^i^arTf^ after this. 

©V 

* A adds sr ^ after this. ‘ A oiiO^*f I 




HMAiRi f w'> #^Tdwn7?nj^ ct?^- 

^Hfir ^^rn'^^Rfrf^ irt%^7TT%T^^1%f?T I 

W ^tf^T fWrTWft^ I! 

«^5g Wn|;3ITl%fV TJWT I 

^«=f wnj^m?rRR!!T* ii 

II WTH: I 

I ?rfH: II 


254. 

sjit: I 

^T^t ^T ^T^STr- 

MWd«?rxfl%i6i ^Rcr%rr i jtsitt 

-qt I rPSTtxrf^ f^TT fqfq^ 

dT^ru^by 7r^rn2JT^%T I xr^TrT ^TTR^ I 

f^?:# fw^lTld TT^IT^- 
^ I TSr^rf | 

t%f^5r5j tr^f4aj^p(^n^: ^ 


^ AC o%cr I 





I ^ ^- 

S«I5ff<4^m — 

T^ ^T'?! f?P7f%^ ^t* I 

'ffi Tfrr ^ 5rf f^rt* ii 

^ f% fw 'ht I 

W^5I Wl^fHfkrr II 

nJ ^ 

^T ^x ^ I 

r^ ww II 

'• 

5FrF!T f% HT ^xf^ I 

^fTHfw ’"gf fe?^ VTR II 

TJec|c|<J 

f^;^'l^4tfelT I cm: — 

^rfkrms^r ^WT^tfr ii 

' wm — 

f^^(f«r(W =^)t%^T^crf fnJT^jw ^rsm i 
cim TTW *r ^fn^fcl ^I5R^ II 

w^fTHw^TTsfiT ?K^ fg^ ! 3TT ^girfir f%Ttfr i 
gTdd[: ^f^fWT II 

■<j^«i^ ^r^d% TTT 3^: ^t^'’ t^^t^jt i 

<^f% ?r^5fiTi^: tfft^cjrr ircrtf^r? n 

■Rrarr sfri^ftr 3 tt ^ fg'g [^^]fci^ i 

^fnr ■jffnnfts^ c^ »^9ii5 ( ^ 25 ) ^etst^t i?t^: d 

AC 1 ® AC fjr?T^ I * C i 

* C ^<5 1 “ C o?rx% I ^ A fjT^ I 

‘ A ^'TTfin I ‘" N 5? I 


® AC 9SI^ff I 





^ pcj^flcii Hfrr 7m 

^ gf wf : I ^ WTT^ ^grm '^mK- 

iT?nTT«r 5 rT?:H^ ^ ^ 

^fTT hNt WHT 
■^aiT ; f?<fi‘2I^Z TT^?% 

^TI!P5lt WfiT^ ^Ff^t TTWt- 
^fir: %^STf ^nf^; ?3<ft^ 

^tit xr1%?r 

i?:!^#!' w[^T f^ w ^?:r f l' 

%WSTt ?TWFia!T '^^Zlf 1=^ I ^iq d T ff^tt - 

fw^ficT^: ’^f^rfr ^n??T%%Tt 

^TRTf^ ^^RirfH, ^5^ '^tT^ ^VRT TTf^ 

fjFf^r I ^5^ ^ ^¥Ni^ 

f^STT ’^TFJITWTirr- 1wtii%^ ^?!5- 

HTW'?:f%<TT ^1% ^1%% 

^<TOT* I ^Flf ^^edtPd I 


‘ AC o^fcar I * AC I 

N ^'^rr I * A i 

‘ C omits o^ffcTT; ... o^ftTOci/ 





^TUfTtrS ^ 

— # »TTR# HWmR- 

^IN ^TTW?! ^5Wr f WZ ^TTT I 

s» ' 

^ifnfrffT^FT^ JT^d%mH ii 

g irmf^r%fT%^^ i 
W^T ^^TTW ^TR^: JT^sIwt: | 
f^m HffRTR II 

^^xnwmrr: i 
^ts?rr^^ ^t^PTT 5TR #5Ri: II 

II HiH^^ II 


255. 

^TPngmwr# fw i 

^ W=hf^d« I 
^’it "stif^rf: || 
wr vfifefH ^ H%rr I 

HT^rter II 

^ AC %?o I 

^ N adds ^ I 
^ ANb o^crf^irr I 
AC ^5f3T° I 
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^ N in; I 
* C Too I 
® AC 5f5|fo I 







T^T I 

xr^^r f^w II 

^ Tff^f^ f^TGcra HT^tr^TarfefH I 
fq^?:qTOf^qH II 

\* V» N 

qrT^ W f%5Tq^qH?:%(TOT I 
wrTO rr?g^ ^mpr ri#r' 
qi^mzrwrwr i 


wm wqq^ 


qrT Hil^fdM^^ q %aj^| : || 
rm qt^ II 


‘ Nb o?rr5ft^o i 
* AC *rw)' I 
^ AC oJT<j|x^Ro I 
'' AC ojrm^ I 


^ AC omit. 

* AC =g fls^o, Nb o?n3FF^ 
A 1 










I 

¥TO^ ^^frr II 

^n^T ^ im WSif^f^-d: 

^fcrr^sER^ms^l^ ¥iwf^#r^’f%rr: i 

pFTt ^5R: r Wff j^ s h T ^ 

^•«iftl«rn'%^ ^cd*il«l<W <^a5«i*i II 
^rT: Tnf%^Kl4 I 

^fdHId fdyPd II 

\J 

\w- I 


dyd^hl^fd ^STTWr ^ irf^rT || 

M^^TT^Nrfkw ftsirR I 


II HHTH: I 


1 



‘ C o^cT: I 
* AC ?rf?o I 
^ AC I 


^ A o^rraf^iiqTo, Nb i 

* ACNB of^, NA oftftr I 
- AG xr^i\ 



sffTUsiffWnTT 


Hj’i 


256. 

ft: 

f^^lPTT ^^5lrW 

wrr ?ir^ mTw^\ %#t- 

fw ^rrmf^T ’^WHI^nf^HT^rlT ^ 
r cj^ r^ cTT ^^^T5TWf TT^Tf»T9Trrr I 


257. 


\» SI N 

wfl^ %Wri t^vrg^ H 
nrETT^t^^^ ^^T5«l*d^fNR:H H 


^ A C 1 ^ A B^^ Nb n I 

* AC omit ^Bmxo ... oftr^T i * AC o^o | 



?T^T«r^^fTH«rJT I 


# ’^rr- f i 

1^tH#!T II 

Tra: I f f I 

II II 


258. 

^1%^ ^OT»prn5Tt ftrcr^ftrcr'^TTn:^ 

irsrr^^ ^[smTs^^nwr- 

JTif^-i ^r^di^^ff?57 T{^ — # 

HiTO I 

II ?^?T II 


‘ AN omit f%cio ; A B o=^tjit i 

' ANC •suFTTW I 



^niisiJiwniT 




259. 


T^iWT^pT- 

P i w^ 

^NrftnT^f^%fn:^^ ^f^rTTOT- 

ssrr^iwf^fPT^ 

^?rrf^ xn:Hpir'^ wrf^: i h^^twr: — 
# f I 

II ^PifNrarrwT ii 


260. 

®^»TT ”1 wtwT^r I 

^ ^t^TrRfT 

rm: ^mwni 


^ ANC oWTw I AC -w^cfs^o 1 

* B iRio I * ANB ofw I 

^ ANC o=^pra^ I 

Only Ab gives the Namaskara. 

■' ANC omit oigijo ; Nb o^f^o i 

* ACAb tiw ^1^0 I 






wt rT^t ‘^- ^R^^T«‘=ll«nr<i'nq^|<JJT 

f^ f n ^ 

^rf^rTT- 


^T!^' T.vm'^ f^f^- 


wrcrnf ^hcrtIh- 

mR^ct:* 5?:^m f^€iPT?:’"^n% ^w^ng^- 


1 C' I ^ NAb I 

® ACNb omit. 

* Ab omits. ^ ^ ACNb i 

® A breaks at this point and the present Sadhana 
ends there with the concluding portion of ^^s^TW- 
•f?n^?rTU^ omitting the intermediate part which 
comes again at the end of the codex. 

' ACNb of?rftr° ! ^ Ab =^4 wto i 

^ ACNb. o’^: I “’ Ab ow^ \ 





* 


^ sUdT 

%47f^^ t^gqfh:, JrfdH?:: | 

"'^R^RTf^, *iTlir^p^: ^RT^rRHOT^TT^^sS^rfH, 

^IT^ vrt^pt ^rrlVf^ng^gfH rr^rr fd^fd i 

^'rTTWr '^^ f T fUfd I 

II ^HVjrn«n<n<!M|Hl ^H |H^ || 


261. 

rT^ tn[Hpg ^g«g?5i 

it^TWTT 

HfS ^^r?Tr|f%m^’ ilr- 

rTP^ f^^^ ^dt^d - 

^«q*ri 1^- 

wi" ^SRfsy^^TH^'RTt ^?!5 ^ttT ^ 
Hrtii4!tfd f^sRi ftEm 


‘ Ab o#%o I 

■* ANb =5 I 

‘ Nb AC o%: =qT5c 

* B oJ3^o I 
*« AC add 
" AC olIIT^e. I 


- Ab ^JTo I 
* Ab WTo I 
® ACNb siiifstiiid 
^ B I 

^«f>Ti after this. 



'W Hi ^ I 


xfn iftfH ^FmwHxrT%- 
i[srn*n^ ^^nwr i ^ 

xRiTpg^ I f I 

II ^ II 


262. 


•fNf^^rTT^ 

-^TK^ ^tP^Frt 

fli ^ ^ ttTT^ WT- 



vrf^' ^IcfTM* f%t^^ ^ I rTW ^IWT 

I 

Tf^: — # ^ Wnr^ 

f ft- IwTTsr f tR^ I 



‘ AC 1 

* ANC add a third jzw i 

* ANC add a third JZ^q^ i 
65 


^ AC oJTOD I 


U fclU*4T^^^^^aRJ?JT^fer? I 

rffft 

^Mri f ^?T I 











f^ra5%^ ?:^<ft4 r«lf^^^d I rIrRrrf^:ffrrT- 
W5rTW?Ifre ^THf^^rf?:- 

Tjwrfw: VTR^ I rm: — 




jf ^Tjm 

ITTOfT 


rm: fpjM K M R^5 i fw?:TO 

|ch7i^ft4i!r|if|^5^TW2r5EF TO?t 


^!!rT^- 





^INwrirm^ I 
^Rg% 755nf< ^ li 








^TUmf ^\mf\ II 

xj 'x 

'^rsrTpftxr^fwf rrsf 

^ sf^I^HSTSrT: 1%fT: ^Pg^* 

TTRT^ncl^^J 

iTiJ^ 

^ I 

^ ^rf #^rI^TPTH I 
^RT^^T^irnTR:: | 

^rrrf ^2%fT I 

^JiFTm ^mwr^ ^ ii 


I f ^ 

^rftpTT ^ ^55T^ I 

v» \» 

%^fg ^ 1%f%rf f%Hftr W % II 

sj 

^T^THf^: rTrr | 



265. 


^ |^55f I 

Wrm^^TRrT: |1 


^nw ^fRm?;rpi ^ifnw 
^ ^FIrT% 

^T B-R^fT I JFFffTRrJ^W- 

S^T^TTRTTf^ I # fFt%^ f I rTrr: FW'T- 

W<^T fF I 



# ^ ^TTSR TTR f T?i? 1 ^ — 

%^f^T 5?Fn:^?T 

\» ^ 

TTTFmFf^ I ^ FJFPrtT ^ 

HT^fT I 

xn^ni rnrt fw^i 

rPJT^ ^TT ^^THT^rrif^ 

^ Iff 1 ^ W— ^ 

cT^ifM I W 

H«t:<^^| ?: ^rT I '# ■«TFR f I 

fTrT: | 


‘ A JTcTgT^ I 
^ C =ErgJT= I 
^ AC I 


AC 0^0 I 
* AC omit. 








T^-riiJ^ffT ^m] t^^ljlTf^Pri If^ 



tl*k!q|«nIV|c| II 

li 

HHU«^f^^f%fT ^g^jsrt^nfsrrw i 

^xrrfw] 

^r«TTfH«til^4 II 


TT^Em ^ T^rT I 

^ 's» 

w W ^ w II 

fTm f i 

^ §K^ W-HK^d HtjCltis^l 1 

# ^5^ f I WT ^ 

ji%T3^%fr d^*?l<ik'^ i ^ 

^ f I ^1 ^ g^HTT W#r TTP^rr: 

dmi^« dl*^dd I # 

f I ^ptj55Tgf^ ?i?^ 


‘ ANC 5frt^wT i 

^ All the MSS read WT*T cf^nnT 'wftTiTTTcTTJr^^T ; but 
this reading is here given after a comparison of 
the verses in the Sadhanas that follow. 

ANC %«f^T I 







rm^ I i I 

f I WT ^ g^nrrer^^M ifit^ 

^4p|^^T I ^ ■«T^ ti«q^«IH 

TfJJ^ f ^ fi?^ 

^■RTl^ I rt3n*^g«i fif^rl 

TTTl^ ^nr^R^TTT^ VMly*4R^ W- f T?iZ 

I ^^cTTHT^TW^ I ^fTRIU ^fH- 
gif^TS^TTT^ ^FT | ^WT^^- 

W^ I # 

14^^ FTT^IW IFfN^ ^WR # 
^ I ?m5 TtfR ^^TFT ^FF^ I F«i'i^f^ 

gWFT^FI 

r*i4»>ur^ f^ VRW ^FFTO I ^ 

jR?:'4wrT it^N^ ^fTWi I ftt ’^tfr ^^ift i 

«4m^4!d*i-dR W^T ^fWW- 

gf%5TT '^I^^^T- 

XRjfsTfFTT^ ^3R?^ I 

5Ff 3ra gfiFTT^irf^ ifF ^ffr 

irfh^ I ^ ^rfFR I FRzraM 
fRT^ ^ I ^ 


' AN TT^ I - A 1 ' AC omit. 

. AC o^if 1 ^ an o^^m< 1 

"* A omits ?r»ffffftTo...o^R® atfT i 







I rim 'fwT- 

w#r iT^nr^ i nm: # m^ ^- 

TT^ ^P?I ^ f 1 ^ (^STTJ) I 

ijirffr^m^ f ^rT ^ERcT I 

§K^ ^mri^^ Eim^ 

wr^%fT, ^ift2i#mpTT^ %w#- 

IT^TT^ I Hm: # ^- 

^ f^^iH ^ tfi? I mrr 

^ ^ t:jj 7 I g}f^ 

%^%rl, rl^;^ IWT^ 

I Hm: # hwt^^ f^uf- 

^21 1 rrm ^mri — 

HmTTsr f%t%^wr^ i 

1%Ul^ 1%1%H^fR;T17 II 

mfn: I ^ f , # 

f , # f , '# f , # ^- 

f , # f , # ^5fT^% f I ^f 

firm WN'ri ll%a!^ 

^ Iff I 

^ I # ^5^ xfi? I 


‘ C fk^o I 

* AC ocRf^u I 
® AC o^% I 


" AC SEf’^ITo I 
* AC add % I 





I w 

WTIfT— 

HWT^ l^rftr^iT^T^ i 
^ (H^)f^ I! 

'^R H'^fk — ^TR^TT^f^ WS^ 1%t^fl 

ITWfiTrf'f^: I Tf^'> # ^rPJ^ 

^5mj?7i ^ jr^ f i 

^H*rNir<d+4R<ll I ^ 

^ dl+4|^a ^rgfr^tg ?T^ — 

# ^ ^ f^WK ^^SRT- 

^nTRR^ ^T¥r I W 

w 3iRT dV^l^T^l 

I 


II ^ifTgmTTEIR^ ^TTRT II 


‘ AC ow I 

N 


* C ofjRj: I 


C i I 
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JTljrRI ^ ^ifT^ 4 f^^fTT 5 pm I 

rT^ ^ || 


TT^H I^VTT^ 

# T^ fl^ I I ^ W ^5yf%fT I ^PtRTT^ 


^gf^rrEJT I ^- 

wr<«rr — 

# ^ fgfuNra f%#FT5I •TT^ TTITT f T?i7 I 


^Tfvfw^ Wl, ^ i^TT»T I 



7 ^ J^sfirc 5^(T^rpTTwr^ 

I %^rr I 

# i I iTwri Hfw- 

Hpi»«nPsi*H^r(l nfM<<y^l«nrVr- 

^(Tri 

^ 5 rf^ ffOT^ H^wwrwurf^ ‘to^t 

rrr%^ fif^FR 


* AC I 

* C I 

^ AC o<*i( if^o I 


* N o^«n^«<T I 

* AC omit. 

* AN 0^:%^ I 






^ yr«|Vl!riny*rT^^ I ’TTfT^ 1 1 

rrm — 

^rr<JiT^ TOfi fi^ I 

TTlT^t^ fVrar^^^FHlTWT II 

<13^^*! q^mnu^TT I 
HHIiy«hr«l<irMriH || 

%% '^Krr ^r<!l«ti«l^4 TTKWT>H«i*^Mn*^l 

^fT§ Hi<^T l^Mil- 

t%T^f4 I 

HfpTT^ f%T^Pmf4f%rT || 

Tr\^Tr{ \\ 

^if^T ^12WT I 

jrq ^^?:: Afi+i|*| ^%T^*TT«4tHMntl II 

<Trr: 

I ^*41 fPfT J4ti|<^ri — 

I ^^'9 '# f I ^ ^5^^ 

ir%3?I rl^^ I 

^:, # f I WT ^ 


‘ AC 1 ^ N ^uffo i * ANC ^rfif <> i 

* C o?j3ro 1 ‘ A ««'W5*i I 




P^W] I 

# f I ^ 55 r^ w^T %^fi; 

?T^ mm I mil, # f i 

^ ^^prrer^^ff i 

H 5 ^:, # f I t rms#t mj^ \ 

^5, # ^ ^ HK^ f 

I rRTT HT^TW%fT I ^'^'^MRri 

rm^m irNrw i # ^- 

^TFT^ W> ^ XR7 ^nr I Hnii»5qTU»masiRi 

?K^si^ Mi^n: «hK^<\ I # ^j^enrr ir#^ 
wim HWF[53[^tw ^ jnfM f I fTfT ^rr^ 

w^f«Hi ^#^id I 

# ^ ^RT ^j ^ 4 HcT 

I me, 

# ^c^^oldi: ^TWT I rT?T ^rTSxf 

w«2i JJ^KifiT^sTrTOTTg m- 

I ^ xr^ 

¥ ¥ ^ ^ • ^ TT ^ ^O I 

ZirM ^THcTsi^ i rei^ 


* At! <1^0, B sir^o I 
® AC oJTTlTo I 


* AC Ti^ I 

* AN I 




?T1T^ ^ f f ^ ^ I 

rrm I 

^w\Ki^ ftr^hPTOT^ I 

I ^tTO5R|^ng^ 

f WZ I ^^nri I fTfTT hwt: tj^t 

§K^ i^tWT%3Tg^r w *H%^%rT I 

# ITf^«! f 1 1 S^^IFTT^f ^nltw- 

^ I ’^prWtoST §k^T ^- 

^fm ^wlf I 

# f%%R? ^ ^ 

^ HirdR^i : xrf^wr 1 ?TfTr ?[sr- 

— # ^5?^ HWT^- 
Rn f I ^^FI!5WFT 

T?^%d: 

# XR7 1 fm: dilMtow 

HTwf^ wrn:^ WFT- 

# I dilMPdilf ^f^S^rf- 


^ AC omit ^ito.-wt^ I 
^ AC f^, N fW I * AC omit. 

® AC o^TJTo I 
’ ANC o^efF^o 1 


® AC o-^T^yr® I 
* ANC $ I 



?rni*JTrTwniT 




HT^^rT , 

f I 

?m: W^T^T ^Fl^^rlT- 

I '# ^ ^?: fmK 

'^«i^^* tmiTlM<ini ^TfT I 

I fm f^f^ I ^ 

wit ’^tW^s^^Tct: ffriTj^^ 

^iTl^ TTT^fN liwi ^rT I rm: ^5l|- 

wm mifkwm: TJ^ ?ir^ IWrf^rT: 
w ?:Tf^ ^^n\ rm: HVTTW ^j: 

^ 5^^, 5^f%?wT%^ir 

vmR ^spr:- i 


^TTRTnrrfw 

tt«H'5tti'Tq|Tl I <<!!%?Tt^^^^'?:f^d I ^iTTHT II 


^ ANC a<«)i I ^ N adds after this. 

® C omits ar^ JT^ I * B i 
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jiipsrr^n^ ^ ii 

^f%rf TT5?rsgi5% JI^ TTTTf^- 


^TrRTf^ 

e\ cv 


n 

0\ 


f^TcT I 

II 

?[fh I W^ 

s^fTf^nr ^fT # 

f I ft-^^ TT?i r^^K% 

I f^P»i ^ryf^ffrtfL I 

Pcj^UI F L WiRT I rRR — i^- 

^tW^RT<iTR fHwr^ 


IEEElfciy^»r:iKllMEtrnsmQtjlc:KII£^lE£LlGl 


^ch|<pHU4*^R MI^U^HMIh^R 

'?nn fwR <ft^5r€t%^ 

IHaMMRR f f I ^iTiHilfd 


‘ This Sadhana is to be found in Ab only. See folia 
40 et. seq. 




^ 4w[\^ 

rT%rft ^Nnrf^ ’^p^- 

vik^M rm^ fr 

TTTTTTOlCTt^T^ ^2kf[ I '# f^^sNPT 

XTT^ 1 ’^rrmpf ^TUTw^i^- 

r<(ch^M T' MR VJ^mr^f^ff^^ 

R-ri1jfT I rm — 

V 


f^d^tsMHlf^il ^wk^ IWT^TH I 
^<^dM-^f«tiT< fr^TP^rt II 

f^PWr^XTHTf^TcW I 

^r^'d^«tidT 3P2rtrT II 

MfdPlWd xnirT I* <TrT '?PR1TT1^- 

TTPT^PT 

M^I(5H«hM f’T^rrW ^if^^if^rTpr 5 k^ ^»T%^ 

fdin** ^^n^dld 

f^-d%?! I w?r 5?rr^ ^pih - 

f%r^*d^n^fd I rPT: 

«l4««ld ^^1*1 H^W^^Ppif^FTfkff t%rnT^ 

TOr[ I d4^trft f 

’^rn^rR i — rmi ^Ppr#sif^- 

IWR f^PT I 11%^ 

Pd^iigfcn'S # trpw f i 

^ 1 ff?r 





^rropt ^ 

’^RT^T^ ^ ri4*ll-^4 I 

H^gnt '^T^i^rr II 

^ ^ x?i7j i^^ki »r% ^ 

Iff?mtmfwf?Ttrr l rR: f^TcT fPW^- 

H^S: I ^%*4|^r« HUIHT^f^* IRT^fT 

fsPO^ I '# f , I ^sm 

Jr%^ I ^‘j # 

f , fW I WT W^ irpifi: 

^ ^ I f , 

%^| ^vin*41'^f^ fi<^ I rl^iff 

vm^ wv^w • f^Hir^ryd w^ 

# ^55fft^ f , I wr ^ 

iif^ I 

f , I ^T ^ ^^RT- IRm W- 

I ^:, # ^ TR RTR 

f I f 

^N ^^n:TW 5551^ 

^ sr^ tPCT^^rT- VTR^ I 

V s,^ > 

rifft I ^TS^prT- 

ftff ff^rr 


MS reads as 



>* 


I 






^ ft- f 

^TWT I 



¥H\Wf{ II 
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sfJFft ^JTPrTstrnr i 

’irifr rTRrr i? 5 rrFr^ 1 %^: im'wR- 

^?7TT ?^fRTrrtT 

»T*T^Tf^ HR^rf # 

RHRTtJT^RfirfH I rC^^i 

rTfcrli^ l^rr^ 

l^rnit^f^ I ^ xrf^w 

^WpfRi f^f^SrTSr^nJTpr ITrgT^t^TT^flerrT* 

^RnjRwNr RmPOTT f¥w- 
^[wssft'^T^^ftErw wr%[ i 

WfT WRfft f^TfM%rr rTTCfft- 


‘ N of^o I * BNAb omit. 
* Ab t%iw w% I * A ?f5^f o I 


^ N ^snTTo I 
® AC o3TT^o I 



^ 

I rnri 

’TU^ vnnRffqT T^- 

I rf^ # ;e^fI^rRTrfT^- 

?:T^t?!!' ^^^WTTRfmSlH I r^ ^f^TS- 

wt f^f^?5fl%fr I STsIT 

g vmrTT HW 

4^H:i^4i5i^nfeirTr I ^TOri ?:3i^Trrft 

NJ f, 

VTR^^ ^n=raTn^rifrMii;5^«tiH I ^rTrr 
f^^g:^s4 vrr^f^ I 5 ^ N" ?i 1 ^^i- 
Iw^w^: I # jft* ft- f^§irTT^ f f ^ 
^TIT, I ^ ^TTprT^ f , | 

II ii 


‘ Ab fwo I * Ab o^cnnir i 

* AC of^o I * A gives the name of the author 
in the following words : liftrft^* ftr^m^rfln^rg- 
MT^wiftrfd, which is omitted in all other MSS., viz., 
C, Ab, N and B. 







^ T^- 


1%fT^ f I fTH4R<l!l^^|(WH 


r:|i^| Kr:tlj:HtiE^C^Iri.lp:HMt;iLUEn:- 


W^fT<X, ^ 


EIE£ltlCCUiniEil^»Lt2GlAl»Cil&lKg|^^ltL 


wf^t ^mfTT ^ Jrryi^^H|Ji<n«lfli 

[fjTTfWT^rfer- 
fm wmm 

fWpEI # B^fRTRrlT^TT^ 

RrsrR^rtfT i ^frr^Tv: 

TWif^ rTrT: W ^ fw # 

I l[f?T 

fR I — 7TW, # ft- ft- 

Rr^dM»f f ^ ^ ^ ^TWT I f I 

II ^EWTHH II 


‘ A ^TfTo I 
* N wwi?«> I 


■' N JT^p I 
* AC o®cT I 




# WRTlir( 1 1 I '^rrft rTT^^ 


f^HF5[ fT^ »TTwr I 


HTffTpT ^ 
n<f^n1^ rT I # 


Ti ^^2RT^!5^ 

e^ 




t'[Lcauii^i£yii^ 


:tr:ir:lCHHG<r:i.lTjC:HIKCLi;il 


<fti«i^^r HWSS^ 

wm HT^rT I wnr Wl^ wf^ T- 

^ d<Mr<<lfrf 

fsT^ I TO ^ ^t^TfTO 

TT^FT d^d<d^«hKTTfT 
r^d*<^li g VRTOT ^ 


ff^ XW 

TOl^- 

-m- 


^ AC ostrr 1 
® AC cm^ I 


^ AN ad%*o I 
* AC omit ^...WTo 






%?[, irar g 

VJWIT ^ I WiR 


I W # f , I # ^ ^ Wjf^ 

^Tf^ ^ U? <1 5ii IM H ! •4^ 1 ^^H{ Hl^ IM - 

tieqftifi iRr«§^ Itt^ ^nfhipi^r 

WW ^STf f T?,z qj7^TWT — ^- 

I sriTWi^jHl^rl # jft: ft: f^ gidMci 
f f ^ ^TIT I ^ 

fR7, W:, I ^%, W, ^ f XR? 


^T%, f 1^T5i%, I vH ^rwrftRr 

W I far T H ^ ’ cR uS^ 

qiMf«('^R4^ln«n'^2 ^ ^3R^^ITrfHi%^?r' •WWIX- 


* AC omit oS'Rio I 

* AN ocffq^iT% I 


^ AC ^n^o I 

® AC omit the second ^52 | 
‘ AC o^‘ I 



Wmi ^?7ra^^TT!5^tTTl^ FRl 1?T f%fT^{^: 
^\*iri M 3r%rr # 
ft- f^fFTPFT ^f!Tf^ 3n5 WVWl I 


gwnnt ^Tf^% ifr1%% ^ 

irfW 

iftrl^^^!! %lgf^T ^ItT^^- 

?F1prT^iHf^JR^^5nai 

^fl^f <5 -M ^4 i?ld«ti^^^^S: iftad^uW^'- 

ft- f^raSrTT- 

^ f f ^ ^ ^ 1?^ I 

Mirk<=nf^rvi* I 


wft ^ d I cfl nH<fiT- 

^MRM^€tf l daj ? r|c|iH*44 ^4WTF^' IT%- 


xrf^nrrfH^ ^[^FwrR^wniTT^ 

rd4d<Riidir+4r^^ f^wft^ Mi^«rir*iMfari 

# ft- R^nidi f ^ 

q^r xfi^ '§i% ^ W wm I 

^ 5T ?r^ ■?rTO^?j^ fT%^ 


” Omitted in AC. 
* AC add «jfe*ti 1 


‘ AC o^jn^o I 
® C omits ww ’0WT 1 


lEfT^PWWnTT 


fwrpi^ f 

Cs ^ 

^ XRZ 35^ ^ 1!^ ffd 

«i^rt I ^ ^ 

I 

^9Ri;^nTt^Tf%^ W5«mi:|tj«ni\<i! 

^N'^^ra^swTtu 

WprTWW<iTR <^«=K!l'i^aimai- 
VlPc^d ^2IF^ era 1%1T TTT^^ ^ra% 

^ riiiJTx^Srf f^TiiJd I •IHl'i^rd r^ 

<^R< T r? T l rrrq^,, ?fd 

fT^ ^smt^ I 

H ^^’I'HH II 
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<7hidiv< ^ I 

^^=(^rd^< 41<fh«hHr^N' 

vn. C 

wmr% Tw 

<?hr«hK^«»r^<<fi^4' f^iTWT I 


'■ AC ®f^o I 
* Ab I 
‘ AC eft^o I 
■' AC o^o, N oSTTo I 


^ Ab octgc I 

* AC o^^T^o 
® Ab ^ I 

* Ab e?r»PWTnr 


8 


^Tf^«R?:Mwrfc5ErT-sf5T?T i 


sJ ' vj 

1 5fT«ti I d M H4oM f^nRTT: It 

f5TO[T^ITcR»m fl^ fpq?::’ r 

W<T f^f^rT rf^'sgfrt 

V ^ s* 

# T^T^K^Irn-^' II 

t^FT^ lE^PRIH BT ^g^l^lf^-d 

f §if^f^ ^ %?m fkt ^ I 

^^s^rhi|*4M«h ^^^rT%r[ HT^: 

JIrtli^<SM<^r^n!fnPi2»ri <fti|^**irt<-snH || 

T:^T'i^«hMHch' rf^ ^ ^ l 

firT»r^^**llH< f^f^: II 


^rfwrf^Rn: wnFT 

■^%f^^rR^gT ^^Wi^ncn^3rr®i 




TT^T^T^tWf^ «’**<!.« djirMf «tiK^H M 


‘ ANC <jsr:o I ' AC o^^o I 

® ANC o^wT I * AC ^ I 

® Ab wmo I ® ANC omw i 

’ AC omit three lines from here. 

^ N ®iffT. I ® No^nrr i '" Ab °f^%do i 





* ji/ ♦ 


^rfNFT 
# ^''1^ 

^ fi^f< ftmt 

’^TRiTOfH^ ^^JITRiT^ 


5WH 

\5 ^ 


? , ^ 


LtlkU^MEHti^mCU&KiULJ 


ni?iTR W[^^i 


t^C^H:lHtri&^HML;[iEGiE1LE[1i^BILl^l^ 


♦in^ ^rf^ rR* I 1*41^- 

A^*45^rh^*4i*d^4^ ^rr^ ’am^ 

I H+4^^44g^<=l’^j’in^ld WSS^iRm: I 
^ dCMd<r^% ^ ^RtT: ^Rt^4H«4Tiii 


^ ANC o=95^rn^o Ab oth^t^^o \ - ANC oTfsjTirT: i 

N* S» 

® Ab o^^ja^TTf^ I 
* Instead of this line Ab has — 

" AC 0^0 i 6 ANC 0^0 I 

^ AN oin^To I 8 ANC i 


sErranmrfwHSTJT 




^ W m w 5 f , I '# ft: 

It: f^firTT^T^ f f ^TIT I # WprT^ 

f 
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T{ (i\ 1^5 cr| r 4^^ I ^ r<f 4jgi n^i - 



dcHi^ 

«\ 


Z WTll^KlPjir^d 
T^iWft^TT?fRTf 

I^<dl 

f%HT^ II 

^W T W ^rf rmfir f^: 


‘ ANC omit. 
® A o=q^o I 
^ A o-VfJio 1 


^ Ab omits ’^Tf%^Ro l 
* A =^cr=g^rpfro ? 


^rnTwrar^TT 




w^m ^ ^wiffi 


^ “' 

f^^yjid I 

r^^R|2frr<4H<^i 

# \ i! I i’^fl I 

w[ ^ Tj^ 

fHT: ■^^i««(Cl«'<nir<J!r^*4 I 

t%?T rrf^f^r^rn:^ 



rnft wr^^: w ^%: 

W&^rfirwnHrl*rl4^3j^VMdfl || 
|di li q^Tfeferf ^ ^ ^ 


^ A ? After this A and C repeat the conclud- 

ing portion of the previous Sadhana from ^iTgiml f g-- 
f*W^Io to the end, which is followed by the present 
Sadhana. 

^T®, C wm® I 


^ C I 






f^f^d 

fT^ IT^T ^ 


sy 

'^wTri^wn’J^fTW^sFrfi- 

^^TiI^H^rTSSf^r^rT || 

^^r^fcT ^»^2Wn^PT 

Tf ^ fwr^ 

jft^'f^fTRTt^nTOT: II 
^dT^fn^THiR: I 

# l^edd^HIdl^il^ c|^ld+4HloH^lSll 


■flrfTW I 


V \> 


A o^jrrw 


‘ AC o-JT*^ I 
* C f ^ I 


* A ofgfcfrs I 
‘ A I 


3 



wprnr ^ ^etostt 

>^f^*n* jpiarr^ f^rT^wnx 

# ft: ft: ferTPR f f ^ ^TTIT I 


AC oh^t^two I 


* A ^rf^o I 




'Ln 

iFnrr^nar 

^ ^fwn^rpT '^fwffTffw^i^s^ 

^^TFr (I 

# ft- ft- ^^WFI ^TPf % 

*isi!MR fT ^ ^ ^ 

f f w^fvft^ T?J2r %hWw 

r -V c^v s^ >i( li/ -^ij/ -vVi/ 

^TIT ¥r^ft^If¥ ¥ — 

I 

Htor ^TFI^ 

f^SJ^nTH^WFrTt ^ ^.* I 

(?) It 


(I 



^TRTHH I 


I itfrfW 



^ A =ff%o I * AC %?T I 

* AC^i 


* C r^ I 
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sf?T: gaD^JTre^ I 



ffcT ^ ^ 

\$ 

§iff rf inPTTf^ II 


xncR5T^?rr rm i 

fnrr^^^T^ffw *11 11 

^T §K^ f^RT^ it^'rfrRW^riHWTt^: ^FRWT 
lRf%^%5rwrFT^ ^r^HT^1%wrr 11 
i:m^ ^ ^ irt^wmJT I 

w^Tfcnia ^itn?r ^ ^r: h 

JH’^^«f^r«K'^i^r«iu^TichKw "iTOirf I 

dchlf^y^' ^Hil<x irtWT^ •liRd tieq'si II 



Wf^ II 


# I 

rrf^MfT' 

^^TRWr^zr 1%rT?RWFRT I 
^^rpETTO II 


‘ N ^Ro I 


2 


A oii^r I 


“ C ofafiPcj I 





>1.8^ 



g%5T rT^ l\Mi 

’rnrrs^ W I 

rT^%^FTTfT f^rTfr f^^ft 

rTfTtS^ II 
f4 

^THTfW Ht 

II 

?praiT?r ?nT «f»i*H<<^ 

'W5Tm II 

^THTi% ^T bh5tw^ 

?rfN^ TT^^TR II 

wmT^ Hf mf^f^ 

if 


‘ AC cf^ wN° I * AC ^r*^o i 

* AB JTsio I * AC ^o I 

“ AC oftpsrm® I ® AC wafo I 

^ Identical 6lokas also occur in supra 162-3. 
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^iTsr^rTrrwFTt 


U,8 8 


7 ^ ^^rTRinpT ^1|T I 

H%3?I ^IHTf^fH^fMi: W 


^TWf^TW^^T^FRTfTl^: I 
fw^j^UTwr^: ii 

^ ^ as, 

w ^ II 

# WWT5'4*J^rV[T^T<JT#S^ I 4 # # 

cTWr ^ I f f TTJ 

4 f ^ wf^% I ^ wr %f ^ 

irf fTT ff<T I I W # I 

I fW ^Tf^ rTWr hIV f 

X, ^ ^ N> 

#<*K^|^ infST ^53rT^WT?igWR Wf^TT ^- 
^ ^^rf # ^rnn’»mf?f!^^^ I cj 1 
# ^H«^d«IHIf^c|l^^^■^^^^^|(*^c^|i^f^, # ^T^rrar- 
nfRrr2i^5?^jTRT<»ms^ I 

"?m WTT^TWPT 

rr*ww^(T*gf5roi7^^- 


' AC M 


AC Hm 







•\ 

rrfTTSg 1 %^IFRI %3 

tr^TimrT II 


^rPTRfTT «i^jn 

\ 


^ rm ^tT5w^ ^mfr »ri ^ 'g^TjTWrf 
vRf^ ^ ^ ¥TwrfH ^NrfH 1 ^«fii <- 
^r*1d^r^ai fTM^rRTlRRT^ ^cgJT 
lf%rRrrs%wpTt^??rf^ 

TT?TprTf$f51%3?I ^ rTrlRTt^^rcrn 

cH't*icn^ehf»T4j^* fw?;;'wrf^^ I 

^ ^IPT || 

^?r5^ wrrg hwtw^' i 

f^wr^ ^ II 

%fR5T ^^ajprf I 

ITfifkJWT^U^ % II 

l^rnjfNr i 

^JTTS^ ^ II 

wrf^ hwttft I 

CM T MR^f TT m H ^ II 

^RTN 4H<*l'iufRf<^<^ I 

’^TOHpr^WrT % II 


* AC «^: I 

VJ 



^TT^nwT^rfJrt 


'i3i 


TT^*?rT i 

^ TT^rt^ rnri ^^rr i 

inj^ !| 

^ g ^ I 

^?TT ITT II 

II I 
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STJTT WPfIfiT'Jr I 

ffN ■?5f%^r2lprTrr: ^^^fTcf^pcn# 

mi mm 

Brsrr^t^ferrf ^riw- 

w4iT^ctijchi< cjrrsr^^r^^ 

w5?Tfti vrwtT 

fW^%rT I ?Trf: I ^T^g^T- 

f%#Er?fr rT^^gt ^ ^ ^^vl N- 

I # jft- ft- f^firTFT^ ¥ ¥ ^ 
T?i? ^TWT TT^ I 

n fi^^-ffrr?:^iMHf( ii 


AN fsfii 1 


I 



liaii^HTrT^niisrJT i 


rTT^’^^ ^FTW 

ff^T^lT 

f^TT f^?:n44 ^ ^ I ^rft^ 

§if^T irr^fT # 

HTlg % T^ ft l^nr dVCfft^rT l^T- 

I ^fI?T TTft^jn^r ^HTTfr iqr^*r1^- 
^ |4j|ri JTSIT^^^tr^f^rr 1^^ «?Nw 

cr5?Tf4*<il^H«?l<!l«^<l5 d33l^M|i*j 

wfe, ^wrl wrlr f¥5^^r^w%T‘ 

.^-s ®^-N 

irft I ^ 

f ch|<Mr< ^jFc f 

f ^l<rH4d<fel ^ ^%^rT I 

^ sR^ ?rnrf^^ tt*i<iif^- 

fd^dld ^ # f ^ ^ ' 

II fi^ipRTft^n^ BHTHH II 


A omits. 


" N I 


AC o^jgtiTello 



^rrasr?TT5rnit 


ri^ JHirffn:^ ?mpTT^^ I 

wr^TT^ 


fr#trf^ 


^nTTT^m^T^: ITT^oST 

^ rnrrsfr i 


ifrT^ f^rfw W?! 


^ B oT jf^lif 


ANC o?;^ 


B oST'nr® 


A I ® B omits six lines here. ® AC oht^o i 







^ g ¥f^ rT^f^nTTW^ 


Cv 'J '' 



WT^^T! 5 ^TfW^iHlOJlfNH 

♦s ♦ ^ ♦ ♦ t:* 

^ 1 


«h^|y*1HKR<HTWT!J e*)MI<!l- 

xngr^ UU-nn 

^ m I ^ r«^d *11 *4 I 

TT^ V|^5M*4W^^ II 


f< 5 T w^m 

iiRT 



I 


^JER 2 rR^*f^ ^RRT 

i|5!Hn=ir^rm«Pl^M irfR^rT || 


I 4 

^ A I 

® AC o-iffcro, B 0^0 I 


' ANC of^to I 
^ B ofir^ 1 







^ wrfr- ii 

rTWT^ Tpmjw-^ # 3ft- fWTFT^ 1 ¥ ^ 


tfRT I 
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^ ?wTtT vffmm iTirt 

g 

«i5i^gl<r«Tj^ ^FfT^irg II 

?i?^ ^ gwjsr ttt^- 

i44|5H>il^g ttItvto I 

TTTWn!5# ITT^ Ii 


‘ Ab 0^0, B o?t5^o I ^ ANC tm I 

^ Ab flii^o I * Ab omrrw 






TW I 

Uf^ ^ =fR2^tt 


xr^ f 

II 



TTiJI^EI^:eh 1 I 

wri 

flt ^ II 


MidlW# 



WPrW I 
Wlf^ 1%W- 

I d I I d 


^m5rT?fr iMrTTlWTl^- 





‘ Ab I ^ Ab ogj I 

' ANAb x?^ I * A sTSfo I ^ E Hw I 
■* Ab I ' B o^HTfjnxT I 
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^Tr^^WT^rnrr 




% 

fTt^pFr 





f^niTw I 

rm^ 'f^Tf^f^- 

^T^T ^fh^FT II 

irTcFiT^ '1%%i #i^T- 

^FT f f%% I 

’^FFrrt Her trti^ng ^ 

w^T^ wfr II 

^^tTFT’^tI^^ ^ ^TRI- 

TTfftqiH H 

^ ^?Tt%?irTFFT ^ 

^f«I I 



II 

^ Ab I * ANCB ows® I ® A ° f4 i f t <M ° I 
* C I ^ Ab f^stqfto I * Ab I 

'’ Ab 'tI^o I * Ab osawrf^o I ® AN =g i 





' ^ I r^Tl^^f^rTT^ I 
^qT^Tfsnrt’^ ^ ^nTT^r%^ 




WmTmf^ WT 


\3 \J 
C ♦ 


iTcT : II 

iTHTifN 

4H«n<r^W ttI^- I 

^ HfpWT?:- 
^Tfr^Tw^ II 

^ ^ET^ Wpr^T* ^ 

T7^ 5rtR TTMM 
n?S T r ^ 

f^SlTO *^W5ft t%^- II 
^ ?Rrr ^ I 




‘ Ab ^o, B %o 

^ B I 


Ab ^R^o 


* N I 

* Ab wt 1 

® AC otiJ^sfo, Ab o#?m:o 
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^WRT^ 

f 2zrtrr I 

r«fr^%H ^r?>pr, IRt^^ 

^^TW^r^’TTTT^^^ '^- 
%^T€hTT^Trwft^- 
TON^mf - 

lif^, 1^1 Td^ilMd- 

ifrf%[^]^^^^f^^f^^^l+^A^li f%^- 

fw^ VrdR«'c|*5^?T^J5% TT^I 

^5RT^f¥frfnj5%5 # f f^rncw- 

?iw inifT I ^wfNfH^- 

^ftfWTTWT^ ^ ^ XT^ # 3ft: 

f^fScTp!^ ^T^T I 

II fi^!j^nTrf?:^rTXiRTr ii 


^ ACBa oJTRWW^srJn^iio 
’ ANC I 


^ Ab I 
* Ab ^nrt^ i 





ftT ^TFTT^rW%^i7H I 
^=Tf^ WJrT^ cT^ ^rniRH 

rT^Tj^rrf^trt^ ii 

fif^ 'rm 'TTmf^^^fj^rr^iH i 

frr:^vrR wm ^ 




\» Oy N 


^ ^ C' =^.0 




^e^Wnrwrf^ 


©\ '' 

^ft^rST^i ^rfTTfr HT 

■si 

f ^T?Tjww ^ wr^n^ V 


‘ This Sadhana is twice given in the MSS. A, N and C. 
^ x4b JTT5f =€t^ I ® Ah ^PfUog nfkert i 

* AC ww I ^ Ab cTc}: I 

“ ANCB ^fofo 1 ’’ Ab oftrm: i 

* B ?ii 1 *' B otmi I ANCB ^rgfrtio i 



wr^^:w ^Tt^ ' 


*T^rcr^^'^rra dlf^nni^^ I 

^ ^TSnfTT ^‘* ^i^TPT TT^Tf^ ^^cT I 

II 

WR^: — # ift- ft: I^SdMd f f ^ 
^ ^RT I 


II ^HIHfl II 


280 . 

^iT?n ^?TT 5 fr^PT I 

^5$ Si^of^nr fd+i|ee4 d | -H^T 

^TTdT<i^ ^ft ’S*^dmi^<||*srrfWd ^ itWt- 
I ^ |diT??idd 5 ^^ ^ 

Rftw^T^d fdHRT daojfs^ dS^ijfTT dS^ITRilT 

^ HR^d I cRRI f% d^ 4 <l< - 

d#Td^Tf%RIfT^^W^<^^d IRTRHR ^nft^ 

^ ANB t 


‘ Ab o^nfiTWo I » Ab owf^ I 
‘ Ab and B give the Namaskara. 


^ Ab I 





^fT^JTraT^ 


1^15 


^ I rnft ^- 

Twf IfH R f^T H l^^d I 

g Tpm I d'mil ^ jft: f^- 

f ■# ^WT I rm f^^?wrf^rr i 




281. 


^rrft TWRnr- 

fwT^ 

fK^ HT^%<X, # ^mWR^^HT^T<?T- 


^swH I rT^^< TWT^nr^^sTHij^^TTft fmi 

(T^ft^ ^ fwrrf^rr I 

^lf^rW^rTWTfTII%W«J^^‘rTrT TTf^Tif^g f^ilT- 

•rlcft ^rf%*rT^fT 

1%^ rT^f^fiTO ^fw- 

1 rim H»mm 

wf^ f<5Rl!5% l^nfT^twf f^fTTrfwfcl^* 


‘ C I 

* A ^m^o I 


^ B instead of ^ i 

* A osp;^'' I >> B oiTf^o I 



f^rartr 

5\ ^ O^ 

>TT^%r[ I ^ 

wm HT^^fT I # f^gp^§ifT ^ I 

II II 


282. 


# 3 ft:, ^WR 1%‘, 3»W^ ?», 

f SJPTR rr, ^R% ^5^ 

I, I, W^, ^TTT% 

%T, fi ft I I %" %" I 

I ^ ‘<511 rHT ^TR I 

II [ ?rTTT 5 ^^ ] II 


^ NC I 
^ ANC %JTo I 
^ B I 
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B I 

* B ^T’f T I 

* N <31^ I 


^rrsrwT^n^ 


=^TT<!:^#r^TlT ^tr^mryffK^ 

fi^^- 

5TT»T%^?:JT^fNT ^RT^l{n?TXlTT<i?FT 

7i3^ pTRrftqr i 

rm WTWiS: — # WTWJ I 

II II 


*rwi ^wi5?-nT 


TJc^^ ^^^^rrrcr^qsfT | g >^^ M ihM R 

^ 4qiiT^ wq^rf «nw# wr^id 

^TRt^ ^sql^TTVT ^fTf^- 

^■pqjVT T<^?nwq^7 | Tjsq^fr^- 

J4| =H!i M, 


‘ C ^o I ^ B of^ 

* This Sadhana is given twice in B. 


ANC ^fiffo I 


ANC o^f^o I 


N e^#<» ! 





NRT g 

^ ^Tr^ I rTf 

I # TTlftl- 

^rm I # ^nr i # 

I # ^TWT I # %f%TTTf^ 

I # ^TiT I # 

^TIT I # I — 

# I WIW\ I 

# ^tTT^ ^^TWT I # WfTT^ I # 

^Tr¥r I # ^TiT I # ^rHT% ^ttt i # 

^!^TTr I # ^(Wft I ^ ww ^nTcrf 
f^’Fnsf wrf^ inr^rTt 

\J 

?J3?I ^^^ifrf I «r^nT^ ^Mni 

^rWTl%^ ^Rir^§»r2Tn:m^^ I ^fl 
I 

II ?frr II 


‘ B I 

^ C =^= I 
* B o^rr^^T I 


' AC og^o I 
* B oftjft I 
® NC ocT^o I 







285. 

H^^WFRTT ^WTT ^tmm 

ypgrr^flWT ^T 

TTfK^rrm-— rTW, ^ IH^ 1^’ ^THT 1^ 
^fWr %fh I ^rTT^: trft^ 

^T»r»T^g 5nww ^imTr- 

JRIW ^^?TI H^i^fT: ^^zrf f^ 

trteT^ rm t# 

■«H^4iMI^^T%§ ^N ^5$ ifirr 

Tm- 

1%ftf?^ .%njT^ 

t^<<'M^d54<Mm HIT- 

f^^TR Wf^II^WW Wii TTT^^ ^^- 

5ft%T?tr^TTT^RTfRTH I 
?:<5iw=iM»T'nin' 

5iwfR^ 

^ ^ TM- 

I rrm wTmi ^w 


' ANC J?fiiro I 
* C I 


'- B sfj^npn^o I 

* BNcti 





v;^ M^- 

1 %f%^^f% 5 fr XTT^ %f^ ^^rrpsrm: I 

y^P 'S/I •^v IS/ r ^ 

^ wrz ^ ¥r 

SJ v> ^ 

w I # wrm I # 

^ I <wr fT^55n‘ Hrf’nwft 

l^rnTT^' Wt 

%f%JTTf^ I W wm 

nidi^H^if^M^i^irT rr^yrrk 



^Tff^ al)q^ I xiwr rTTWr ^ 

f^?IrT fourth I 

II 'fWR; 5 R|^TOTV 5 W II 


‘ ANC m I 
® ANC I 
‘ NCB M^o 


* ANC ow^i 

* AN^^ Cfi 

NJ 

® B 3Wi5ro I 


^rrsRiTT^rPTT 




286. 

^gWT- 

iranHf^JT'^^%^ ^^rlferTimTf^- 

rWTT?:^TWprR5rf I ^^WTHT<JIFr 

1^Tecrnrr?irRrf^ uTR^rrfitJf rrf^f^ 

GV 

xrTrraf^ I # ^T%ffT I 

II ^T^RT^rT^ II 


287. 


iftrRW 

I ^*J%sfiT JT5lUJ«rl •TMl<^(5l|- 
f^U^WRT '?[|oHI«i I rnfr ^T I 

^ ^ M o^4 TRT 


‘ ANC , 

® ANCAb i 


* Ab o-gK%w f^ I 





I # ^TIT — 

^T?^?ITitTRTfpT^[^^r5^^ I WrT 

TJWt I 1%%Rf 

»T I 

II ^HTHH II 


Wf^ TftfT^^'- 

^"^RTH fis^nwl^l*i«nf^Vtl'»«<|5!| ^fcli 
HM4r^l|?| 3T %Tm 


^irnr 


EimLcts&Et&iEm 




r^iCGiKL*Cut:iC3iL3ti 


■^^*4^<'lM<d*4^«h<n4<*ii<!iig>^*iiPHi*1 wf^r^TK 

# 5nW^5i%5^ ^WT W^f^l 

?K^ TOI7??ft^n7^H#^T 
^^IFTI ITIrnrigH Wmi 

'# 3niT^ni%^ 

I 

II II 


‘ ANC ofiTKra cr i 


* AC -Et^^ff I 




rT^J|5rl<?ft^^^^Hlt^t!i H^crr^ITRi 

^T ^Nw WNfiTR:- 

^rlT m?I%€hTferfPT — rT^^TT, ’pTT 

l^TFrr ^^^rp?fr ^ — ^rrr^: 

mRs<ii TOT ^^n^TO^rpT '^^- 

TP^fTTOTOrf^ TJ^rf^imTOrpT TTT^ ^^ci 

wrf^PTT^ Wf^W^TOpfr ^TO- 
^ f%fTO%rri 5f^%TTOPTraTV^ ^- 

W^pn^ 

?:^TPTl^THT%TOFra! fTOT^^ I ’TOm% 

Tj^f f^ tj?5^, ^ 

'tow, irf^TOr 
^srfp^t iflrTW 
?:^w ^wmr ^Nw 

^Pl^f ^trP^, TO %% 

’?rs?ri^€bPiTO fror ?:<^JprJTOT: wror- 

TTWr TO^ifNP I W^TOTO^ 


‘ Ab I 


* AC ’£R^ I 







TTflHWfci^ ^Tl- 


^R^^WT* I 





f^r[ I # fw^t ^ ^ W^ 

% ^rpfr ^ ^3i^ ^ni ^TT^ %fh I ^ 

rmr ^- 

^fefrT: ^rPTr^rf^ ^T^fr 

^rw^rtr: ^T<Jrr, ^ i — 

# Hfy WT^ W ?^w«tiyt 

*\ \j \» 

fl^ I ’5trl*t4ltllS^^ I ^«iniIV|^?5j^^ 


Hftwr 

W^ I fR^t wfm^^ H^ZRTFJf 

^^Trf^^-PTT ^5%^ 


W^TT^'^ 








f^r^n- 

^tri*H^2i ^nw^- 
^^•5?«fi* I «l^<^«n I f^M=»^ I *4 ri rr^^n% W^<^«h- 

^^rrfH 1^5«2RT I 


‘ C o^int I ^ ANCAb ot^^ i 

AC %f%?nf^ I 

* B and Ab sometimes write oTr: for o^jij: i 

“ AC ^ I " B =f^" I 

’’ AC ^“1 * B 'i', NC ’t^'' ; A omits. 

* AC *r^: I 
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^ssnj^ i # 3^"" 

w I ^ri%t ^rr 

^imjjRTm^ wr?^ w^mfrrHT ^^Tjf^- 
^^^IW^frFTTWTT- irfw WRTcT I 
fPjTrr^ ^^FT ^WT^rnfr rrnr^ i 

gRitsf^T I 

s» 

II ■^snw^r^TFFT ^nriTTR ii 


290. 

^RT^FRT^ ^trf^Wrt WTr^ ^ 

M|cl<l*^ ^FTfFfT^ ^ T^n*nl WT 

r«ir^*d^ I 

I I 

IT%1 f^TWT^ rff ^ ^f^ 

^ I m^w T f fw^< ^rri I 

I ^nw^#x(^: I 



II 

* c^ ♦ va/ va/ ^ \5/ vs/ K5/ 

d^RcTT^T fN ^ m W f I 
i[5fr MNi»i<«^^^T5=r I 

^Tf^ rTSTT’TdpT IWWT 

wRim 4§i(Tr^fT wr?^ i 

rTJJPS ^T II 

II [W^ II 


291. 

ddr<^5? rF*n^ 

yfciaj^ ^rd^«h<!J a’^i«i<!! rM^gg- 

iraf ^TH^TT^TT T^WRX^- 

'^r^^rprrwTPif^ wf^- 

^j^fTrnWPT ^nij^l*h^ '^«RTT^“ 

^^cR^cR 


‘ N 3io, AC ^o I 
^ A I 

‘ A^urt^o I 


* AN ^o I 

* B oWTO I 

* C ofjT^TWri I 



wsrt wrr '^RimwiT 

^mt 

TOT cm: # WIWTT TO^s^TO- 

HFr^TOT- I I ^ 

^Wr, I '# ^^Tf% 

I iw^ w fT^% 

TPT^ I vM 

3nw^ HT^r^ I vR^tfH i 


^3^TE*T3nw^Frv«TH 

\» ^ 


292. 

TTft^-W¥TOWRt 

W f^rr^: ^-Urt^ im: I 

wr^ ^TTxf^ 

tot II 

?T ^T^TSTTTJT^ ^ I 

TOflr ^ TOTV^ II 

\» ' 

# ’^r-* wTrT ^wfT 

^l^K ^ •^T ?i^f«tiK' 


s# 





W4‘ lTT#t^%^ 


^^T'Tidri^ ^ Twt^ 

'=?IT^jy|ff^7t^ ^irT^Rff f%T fwm I 

^^<-4j€ 1‘ 1%ifk[ 1%^ [t] II 

^Wm ^??rnTf^ \f^\ 

\55i ^ %ra^: I 

^l^^|J{<<!l|f«!Jri »^<5J it! I «**«TR^f^rT 

f^RniRT ^(?KM|i| ^ ^5W7 II 


# 5^ ^T%f^ ^ 

gwT <fR w wm 

g^fwir WTiT I mtrR:- 




^n^RTR ^ wrr^ wt i 

fTR rnfTT%T f%^5^%rr || 

WT^RRT^f^rW^ 
wrm ^iRRT^ lf%TRRrf%w ^ftr^r w> irp#t i 

1%fRm: IT^jf^ wim II 


II NS-^tH^HTW ^TTV^ ^WTTW II 

\» ^ 


* AC SSTT^PTJITO I ® A ipq^ I 

‘ AC cf^fk I 
'' AN o^HTT^o I 


‘ ANC c^o I 
■* AC ♦i(**jptiTi I 
* AC ow I 



293. 


fT I 


l^TRR^: TTtWRT & ^fl | 

^rrw^^B^%ws[55rfTTf^ 

f^Mintif^ri trfx'^^-sifi: II 
# ir^JTTrr: 



^TRTfl I 

W^DFTpifH^ 

I^NWcr 

cji 1 1^' 

M I r<!lfl II 


C o^ I 2 V^o I 

' AC I * AC ^ I 

^ AC 0*1^0 I 



^ M I Hil 


'^irshW Tn^fl^TT ‘f^^ ^g^q44 I 



^ <ntn r«l d M 

^tPrTTSJW^ ^ to imPuq^ ^ 
f jrh' 

4«hK^* I 

^RHT 

^ I r*4«n ( •<< ^ I <<11 Wfi I 

%^nT^ ^fdTTfZRTf^T^ II 

H% trixHFEr ^ ^ 

fd^^sif^Tl^rri: I 

^^ITf^fTl{TTf?raR^ II 
^ f^?Irr 


^ AC of^cRTo 1 
* AC I 




AC t^o 1 
AN otffc I 


^ AC oWT^ j 



11-S8 


«T^Jn^T5TT 




%i" f^wFrrfTT ^ ^ 

H^IT^ ^* 11 ^ W^i ^nT?f: I 
^ 'h%5w II 


^ WrWT, 5r^JT^: I # 


^IT, I ^ 

^ 'v* S* 



wm I 


^TTW II 


294. 


sraft I 


# w:" tfn wrwfwsj- 
jpm ^Rnrw M^^rr^rr i 


fT^^ rp?na r«^»ti^r-ri4 

ri<^TWcr1w%^ 
5nw^ IVw^M 

■3TWW •fm ^TWI^ fi<7- 

I ^ «l I ^r«h M 


‘ AN ^1 ^ N I 

* These Mantras are given only in N. 

* AC mi, N ^ I * ANC ^fo^fiflsro i 






?:^nj3iS^xiT^ xrr^nfw- 
VTT^ ?:w^ 

^T^55r?:fWTWf^ I 

^fWTpfr #^TT 51^2^^?!! wt 

^T^RPrf Hcrri'iJi TngHFrf 

<!t«nii*^*nfii«hMt ^}f^¥nrf %«inT 

h1%to ^^^i: ^ r{^ ^iiT«hi< ^ 
rm^ — ^ ^^crraw: I 

^ ^ HT^ 3im FTWf «%rr I 

flWT ^ ^-HMr II 

rr^PT XTT^^I^TfT^: I # W^ ?[S|^ 
^ Wr?iiigT«^' ^ W §K^ 
# ^r¥T 

ftjHTR ^^^1 ’^ritTR: 

sjiH: I rf^?t Ml«ll^^ldl^% — 

MU*{T^T<x ftrt%TTW<Tr ^rr^ ^N?t: 

'^T'^TWt ^snfdfiT 

II f ^ m ^ HI ^ WTd d 1 M I d!??tTR^R5TT^*i ♦ 




SJ 


wm- 


‘ B T^go I ^ B 0=^0 1 ® C # I 

^ ANC only. ' B i 
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295. 


stJT: 1 

s> 

r«lrl<g ^ -qjjnt | 


C\ 


f^^Tn:^?!fTlfn:^^Tirici(iieh: | 

sj 

^^Twrf^ 7^ II 

cT^ irSR rTT^ H^T 

sff^ Brfd^T- 

TT5T|5lfjTri||5M^^T^ 

rm cT^ 

^dl^-Ud'^dfd^UT <pT'v#^tiifr- 

•d4n^*5^‘’^di^ui^^^* HT^%cr I ?T?Tt 

^ ^€l ' <<ji>^oddi 

M ^ d I ^ *i 

^?7T fwr^ xNr pT- 

^K'lfti TR^VRf ^ ¥H<J^5iji 1^- 


‘ A o^fto C, o^ra«ft;« I 

^ SJ 

ACNb e^^fj^eTo I 
° A ^cTo t 
^ AC o-sTwra^^fpsT I 

* Nb I 


* AC I 

* A ^WTf%, Ab ^rfto I 

® C Cl^5f|-o I 

* Nb eftnf I 
ACNb ojt^qt^o I 



•v» 




VPI^*fT I K^SiHni-^ VfifzfH 

^ fwT^ ^^rtwTinjf^ T^- 

11*^ ^rw 

^<<Jj*i ^<^^4 Tr%^TWT*r!H^* ITSTT^t^^ 

^w%^^T#«i^f^r5^riTreT^ rmm- 

MM5nn«n^*<u 

O' \» e\ 

wfw: ^ftff UITf^ ^IW^- 

^T!TT^T^5H: 

«nfw^r5r%^R ^ry^<Tf% TU’diPd ■^- 

^f^«hlfd TTWr I 

cT^ ^^TRT^Tf^H^TFnT^ #^rTTrf^T%f^- 

1^ ^R:fdi wwm 


‘ AC ?r5^o 
^ Omitted in AC. 

‘ C oHTTf, A czwi I 


^ ACNb ^o I 



^TT^iTJncrpTr 




^TT%f7^5RT^* 

0\ _ 

f iT%wr^Tifter^%<%^R^%fr^ I 

^ ^TRT^fn#N^^3 l 

^?rFTT^^ f^r^nrwf^ ^?7rt 

^ ^ 

^ I 5r^^»T^rr% g ^ttpt- 

i^% ^ 7T^ gf 

C\ 

^^=^5 iftrnf^ Tftdifwiii^ ^zjprni • 

^sRT^^cRw w 

^r%f^ I rT^ PRTTft^ 


^TTTftjrf^ ^rfxf^rfw^n 

^rBf ^RTTH VfjfefH gr’fft HTf%rI^Zni^g^5rT^ VIWT: 
ir^T^rr ^ ^%frr H5^?ni^=^'c^fr 

cTHt ?:^w%srrf^ ^ ^ T^- 


‘ AC I 
® A I 

^ Nb 3wi5ro I 

A reads after this. 


' Ab I 

* Nb ^re?iiTo I 

* Nb 0=^^ I 







H^Hd^i<ti ?T^ 

irfwR ^ f^j 

vPTw # ^gfiffT f^^rs^fTi f%^ 
M\I^J]«?lqaj|<5MT^T^ '?Rff^*i[ 

^ ^fNl ¥Rf^ 

®'’\ 

fdfcm^i %iTr5g ^ 

irtw ^nr^T i §irr ^<jrpTf^ wr^m 

^ e\ 

f^HT^ w^prrf^ss?jv^f^?5TT^: i 
fT^T g fw fWsFR- 

l^fT ^■^«4l'id I 

s» ■' 

^jm II 


296. 

X C 

cm<i<!jMS'flMli*iirqrnrHi I 
Wm «I%^: 

HW H^fd^ltcR] II 


* Nb Ab 


■* AC f9lp3R%si =^ I 


AC o'^g^o I 
AC «*m<y 1 
ACNb cf^^ I 

The MSS give a most corrupt rendering of this 
line in the words — wr^ 






B4wr: I I 

f^^i Wfj^ 

^twffwr^ ^mv^fvm 

WWT WHTfn: ^f^- 

^•iloHlW W*W^^MMr<<lld 

^T%rf?:'^?:pgt 
i^snmpf 5f?w^ §if^ 
rT^MR 4^ 1%WT^ 
d^ifR mrPT RnTm%<x ^T^tir»ftH5 ^ ^ 

TTW rr^T^inPT I # 4 ^t%Rt I 




II 4twwv4 WRJWR I 
I lifH: l^Rvr^ H 


'■ AC o«T%^. I 



^3?xrz9%W ^^«II^5rf i^T^5flTfi!!«W- 

'?rr^T?:- 

Wrf^ ^I^rfsrRrTS^^ 
fwr^T 

»TimfeKl^nf%=^- 


<$eqqi+^dT^fk 

^ vrn^ ■ 

rd4d*<5^dMK^ r rnJ^^ I WT^- 

J % f^’' # f f<^^5!|- 

W^ iRiT 

^tm^r^fTI rl^^: — #^:W^%^f| 
II WW5WTV^ II 


‘ AC I 

s* 

* N gs^® I 


* C o^^TR® 

* AC ®'5^ 



^rr^swr^TT^f 




298. 

^r^TTT’TfH^ g fTH%^TOHITH‘ || 

^ irWT^: I 

^SJfirr ^T«<|\|Ji<c|4«i: II 

1% i 

H lf<u«i^ rTWr Vjjfcii fTt^‘ <^^|n 4<i «♦»!+{ ri: || 

wsfr ^W%T ^ I 

II w^nw^rf^fw: II 


299. 





WR^ rm II 

Ov 

II II 


‘ AC ^gnrrw i 

s 

N o?rjj|y I 


3 


^ AC^% I 
* AC 6^ =g tfo t 







300 . 

^ssr^nr^ffTwr^ 

\ V 

■fchKrfTcft^OT^* I 

§1^01^^* II 

W^W^ HfT^^r ^R^rf II 

5r: ^ |f|- 'f ftmt w - i 

II 

-N *v i * , „ ^ - , 

WHTW5T PCR^ ^NWT^T I 

'f50Rj% f%r5ff%iits#r frm^ g ii 

TTTB^JJ^T l^Uf 5^lf I 

n^r«hi^iii II 

I # wngfw- 

^EK5TT^Tf%HT?3^Tw*iHwn^ ^r^itr1^H^iT%rs^ 
f4 irfHwT ^ ^i^- 

^ ^ ^flTf ^ifw JTTT iTTT: w ^ W 
^ tr^ TT^ TTTT^ HT?7r 


' Repeated in MSS A, C and NB. 

^ Nb wftr® I C I 

* ACNb I '’ MSS ftfo i 

® AC o?r?i, Nb oJT-at i '’ AC «>srfM^iF*;t:»n«> i 


74 



>158 


5Errsi^jn’si-nit 


^ I I 

Mld^td wf^niTl 

fTTq% c [ , ^11%, ?Ti^ rlr^lSTTfri 

aRxrr^^ir 

^ mfn: #^Tt: TTlt%¥^ff , Tng ^ 

, fl's^lsTl <1 1 M^<\, J«l^fi I 

TOT^raf^ mm i 

^ — fw^PTO^ wm 

p e\ ^ 

Tjo^mvrr^^ 

W?I WT^t 

HTRH^ H^<rif<i*iH^: HWrf^sItf^rT^Ff’T^fH^* 

HT^ wnm^ 
^?nrf ^fwjfcrR^pff 

^^fT‘ I 


II II 


‘ MSS o^?:jc \ 



301. 




Vlfic^fsjin^TlT^ ^11^*1 1 <!l 1 ^ |;di 4 rM ^*<!(%^l M R 
^^THtWRTR^ 

f|?r ¥Rf^ f^nrr^ 

I rrqpf f 

^TWT I ^T«rT 

t4^n I 



^ s 


'STT^TT- 

irfrTmW^ rI^?:TT^^^WT^^W HTT HTT 


f f w?i^xr^: — 

^ifr dlM^Jd, ^ iTT^ TB fr?OTT- 
^ I ^ — 


‘ AC oli^CTi’TR I ^ AC omit. 

^ AC eseff^o I * ACNb o?r^o | 



m^srrnwnJT 




f5!Tf^ fHwN g II 

%m^ fw^ H^sEffni^ I 


wrriH 


302. 


^frt W’f T^I^T^ I 

H ^rt|tl*l^ ^f?sm UITr^ ^TTT^- 
<*K«hr^- fiWr^T I 

I irng^ ^ ^ ^rT I 
^n7EI^#!T ^ I '< HT^T^ - 

IRiT ^ §K^, # 


‘ ACNb I * AC I 

' MSS ?MT1fo I * MSS I 

® AC o^jftr «??fT I 

* This Sadkana is repeated after this in A and C. 





# wz I I 5^ 

gr^ I ^f^w - 1 # w^-mm ^ 

^TWT I I # HIT^T^ 

^ WTWT I 5r^ I 

HWT^ra ^ ir^Itt 

^T%f^ I # HTRiT^ ITfT 

?:^ ?;^ ^ w> I R5jr^p|«ll- 

^TfifR^rr^ §krt hwtw# ^nv%cr i 

II HlTRiTWT'R^H II 


303. 





^rrawr^TRT 




M I M «t»<itj ^ ^fr ir 
cj ’TT 

mrlK TTf^^nr^ferHrT f 

irit^R?RT!5wrHf%5^f5^T^ ii 

^ %^t TT^T^r^H t 

^ ffM^ 


rTT^: HTT^Tf^TW^ 

I Ry M =h< HiM ^ <ch^ri*t | || 

r^>^«r T firfM Rra^Rjrf: ^ 

frT^IT»TTOaj^|-i^5^RH^Rr Wl I 

v\ 

uiF^ ^q^T^irR i 

s> 

gw^qfq%xr%?:ftr wRnr ii 

rfqr^ I # HITW^TR ^^sfrMdilW 

^^r^rgf^iwn^TRnT^ i ^- 

strf^q»T%T ^ JiRmr wRt rT^f^q^- 




^ ^ ^fW HR 


‘ AC omit two lines from here. 
^ A si'^ai® I 
* ANC gjT^o I 


’ AC oSfRpff '^T^raffTo t 







XR f^^iicf htT^ f # f ^ ^ 

?J^^rrtrTfxi Ull ^ ^ HH ftifl 

1?^ I I 

ini'# 

H^* I 

Wfxg^ ^1%?! II 


TTfsRRIT' ^ f ^ T# '%fl# 

^Wrftf'TrWTXJPnrJTlif^ TJ^^T^% 'fTTxr^ 

+fwr5^us^ xrswT irar^i^ h 

fir^ f##T«U>=»iH^T M^M^TTT^# 


wr^^ IJW'TfC^* *^hrf HTRiTWRT I 

^ iRj1%irr «tn^ TTwruif#^ 

^MT ^ ^ rTT* II 


rTTf^: lff^xrrf%fw* ^ 

^mr ?rnzi^R^ wRirr f#Fi^ i 

’^p^^HWTXlxrT'^wf^dT 

^ f?IWHTX!!lR?i #t^FT || 


‘ AC 5gWo I * C o fie^H 1 

^ AN I * ANNb ^■q«fl I 

‘ C HTWo I ® ANNb ^JTfo I 

’ A ojTm^nno, N o?ren?T^<>, C ojTTrr^-mo i 





fwwHTTT mwm- 

5T#r I 

%ffr^r5€^%fwT^5' ^rfw vnfqrw n 

¥?^ rl^^THff 

mw fif^T f^frRT I 

cfTTO f^RTT- 


^»Trf 


f 


II ¥^H^|5h|^^PR HHTHl^frl I 
I §r^f^ ^%: II 


304. 

sw: I 



‘ AN ow^JT^r, C ow^r i ^ AN i 

NJ 

^ AN %5r I ♦ N oiqRo 1 

‘ AC oBRJjf^o I 






rrai I 

^ ^ cT’S^ ^ II 


Tj^jginTRTlTfrf^ wr^grf^ I 

^MdrM5MI%^ Jlllf^'f^TTT^%- I 
i|?ii<|Hi4H^*WRl- II?l!HT^5I^H II 


Xmwmfm ^SSJW ^%rIBTH I 
%^T WW II 


II ^ II 


305. 


I 

1 II 


^T^TT^WR# I 

^Ril%T ^rf^T^ ^rfT^TRr WRrfH: II 


II ^ ^g^JW^’RiTWrWT II 


‘ C of^ilT» I 

^ C adds after the Colophon but no author 

it mentions. 

■=* C oT^o i 
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* Nb ^RTo I 



5«T^*rj?wniT 




306. 

3T?T: I 

3T?gT^N >JWn7 1 
HWK^ ^rpTTHwrfefW II 
g^»5^Tw'fl^r«rrm i 
hwtM wr?!^ ii 

II ^ HfT^TWWH 1 
I §ifrT: II 


307. 

# w ^ir?!nTcr% i 

# m 1%^ f^fi f 5r ^ 

^IT, I # f ^^T, # 

i^TWT, # f^m f ^T¥r, ^ 

W¥T, # wrr^%ar?rf^f^ f ^ 

^fT, # i li^ ^ ^ fr: ^ ^ 

^TWT I 

rrm »r<!rgrfTHr^5TT — ^- 

' AC =9rsf5^ I 







M I ^ 4^ «h M I ^ TW^ 

^ ^ r^j ■ r^ ■ I 

+irM<*IMRl^dwm I 

©v. 

II Wrf?TOT^ ^WTHH II 


308. 

# iiJT^TO^ I 


^frft ^r1%frRT^raf^fTT ii 
^fl%T?cr5rri?WT^T mfu\j f^’iT%fiT i 

>4|c|i|rT ?TTf?3fl‘ HFTT I 

^ I R •?! II 

w "^hTTwr i 

^ f^»T’m^|!*ri«h*JrT II 
^=d«h«TT^'W^ ^fM^<<r«^r'i|ni II 



‘ ANb ogf^o I 
* AC ojn’^io i 

‘ Nb o^ifTifW 1 


AC ^fsw»3,«> I 
* C I 



^rTy*WT^rnir 




309. 


I 


rflft# ^ HTrrr I 
2?rrH 

^ f^T 5 t; II 





vl^ I li l *irl M I 'll 

g«T ^^TT II 

I d I 

f^?j II 

^fiTT ^ ^rf^'dd ^ I 
^ ^Nrf H II 


II ^T^frT: II 


‘ ANb %^o 1 


* C 0^0 1 







310. 

'# *rfr: ^^tscTRi^ 




W5r(*J^5CidT i^f^m ^ w ( ? ) 
xTT^ ^srRr^^i^f%?:?Prrprf^ ift^KT 


iT^VTT '3i^‘Fr1 
m^rim MMpsfdl 


sfWfTtrgfw ^Rht- II 

W ^TlfsfiW ^2rW^fkT^»Tr% ^ ^T% I 

fspgr^IT ^l^ajMi:’ ^TCR:^»mT- ^^^^TRTTJI^wf^- 



^fT^suTT^rnrf 




311 . 


# f # fTf f 

# ^TR^ # WTT^^ # f^?TT^ # 

^f5rr?P^ I T^i?, # rTTT grTT^ 

% jt^=^ 1 

W 1 f 

'# l?7Rf^ f # irrfWlHjlRi f wz, # 
l?7TW?Ry 1 ^ l^rRTfHfH f tfRT, # 

W^ f IWrT^ f XR7J # f^lfT f 

tR7 I # ^ f qi7J # Rjwli f XR? I 

# f XfkT I # f XR^r I 

f XR7 I # wit 1 ’>?Rr I # f XR7 I # 

^TXift 1 ^^^^J # f XR7 I # f%Rft 

I xRsrj # f I 

f # ^9X1^ f XR7, # 

fmlft f XR7J 8 I ^xq^r^: I 

iTlTf%^fT XT^fiWHT% wr^- 

^ mxjsr 

xRwr^t^RRrRj H35W% ^r^- 


‘ A ^ I 

* A omits # y^cfTlPs ^^eT5i«TfiTf^ # WZ I 

® A I ♦ A omits ^o I 







irf^ ^ fiT 4Ho^r«iy|H XR W^ ^ 


^ 4H oe^ di Pm m^\^ T 



Jm\ ) jq^ Tm f^T^ 

f 

II W^STT II 


312. 

# 51JT: I 

S^ir^*l|c|*H'^«^«n^*<4ni*i*Ti< i«fli«'=i^«t ^- 

^JTTHWHTTiTR WR5ri W’aj^pIHlT^rT^ 

imiM^ w^ ftft 

%% 'iwt-TjftTT^ wfr^ f^Mil^im^ 


^ A elTCt I 
* C omits. 

® ANb omit i 


* C e’g^ 1 

* A adds qT*i after this. 


?rnT*r?ii^raT 




^TPfT H%w Ri^lifilMI Mfyj^tsq^r^fll ^- 
^T 

fi^irWr f^%r^ 

<C^Tj^^ tr I JT^grrat^^ferTT ^- 

Hf^lsRl^ I TTf^ ^^rftft ^ 

chqT^Jrig^* wr^:^ JTfSIT- 

f^%R^ I 

f^qiZ^5fTT ^RTW^^f^<n- I — 

TJ^^?!!^% qiJTf^ f^^pTT ^- 

qiM’l^Wl JT(€JT€t^M^r^<4| 

■q'^FRqnw '^f^«ni f^Hj'Ku'i q?f%«prra'w^5Tr 

; qrf^JThn:^* %tw 


JTSIT^kq^lWTT ; 

wwr irsFT- 

^roM’^ftEnTT I ^>0^ 'T??! 

Wr^r I xrf^^ 

WTr^T 3r%rr i 

Ov 

wwi^ — # ^qr^sRprpr ff f%fw W% 


‘ AC JTUT I 
‘ Nb I 


^ A •?nf^f%iciT I 
* Nb 1 
‘ A ^rfW: ^«> I 


T^n^^imsr^T i 




1 I <i fl1% f%1% 

f%f% f%f% % I ^ sr^l 
^ wmjm'- ^r?Tfr 

j^lfT I 

rT^T^ — # rf^ H^I«tjH|i| 

^^TRi ^ ^ 

^ ^ %% 'fifr 

TT’fn^^lT^ ^n% Ht 27 

^ ^ »t^ 

^nwf 5Tnpi Tmm ht 

^ ^TRR 5TRR f % f%f% h: f 

^ ^TR^frajr^T^ <|?ii^f^«!j<|^y ■^civjlW 5il[ 

^ ^rnr^ 'WT^W^ 

HWTWrT^RiPI hH ^ ^ iTn?5T 

^rnnfwT^ rrnTf mr^ mm 
mm mm mm w: T?i7: 

T?i7; ^ ^ ^ ^ TT^ jTsr 

mm mwi ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ mm i 

^fmm> I 


‘ A ofir^ I ^ AC omit i 

* ANb omit irra«> i 
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I <r41 ^" 

^TTRIH I Rpamf^ frowrft^TJ 

^mr: ^^^rrcT ^ i ’?rrrt 

rm ^rr^t i ^ 

^gfa fi I €i4rwr'^: ^- 

:smi B^ijfrr: 

‘fi^ tT^nw 

^ HWT^T^‘ ^JtTHIw- 

^Ti*ii*i ^Hiln I 

^ ^ Tjf^- 

’?rfiT rm ^ ^ 

TO^r: I ^BTTTR I 

75 % ^ ^ ftn^jfrr fif^ ’^rfw’TT f%%rr fMrnr 1 

^ m?7lffT RTOfH 

«*«l-r1TO»T^^T^sfnRr<l I sjft^ IW^ 
^rwrg: hifrtwr 1 

1w ^=T^ wrfwf^ TTT^* 

vj 

XTFSRfrT ERRfH ^ FIW^- I ^HRPR- 

■ftf^mlR •nJ^'^rct I TT^^Id I 

wni #5n7TOP^3Rff ^rfw- 



?rrfR 




tlcqqil^ IRRl 


‘ Nb actrCT: A ^fq«l«|*ii i 

^ Nb ^Tf si?m I 



*<TT^rr5i?rr^sr?r i 




r: %T5^5I^ ^r^+insi: 




^HTTH^ I 




iG£ 


Fnr^WT^ HTTTHT 


The colophon is found only in Nb. 

After this colophon C adds gwar^Tcr i ^sn^jir 

wrm TTWTwr ^tnffcTTsp^sr 

^ I This Newari date corresponds to 
A.D. 1819. A abruptly brings in long extracts 
from the JTTr^rr^’?f extending over nine folia 
from 333 to 341 and concludes with part of the 


’errsR and 
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^frnrsft 11 ^= 1 
^ wNi'g^JT ^o^ I 

^ ao-c | 

^ iT^=g^ 8^3 I 



( ) 


wg; W3n*r 

880 , 88 ^, 8 <^ I 

8 »n 8 , 8 ^^- 1 

I 

3lfl*t»TT i I 

^wa ^'i®, 

80 ^, 8 ^ 8 , v^-, 'l-®“ ' 

\«L\, ^<^-, 8^8 I 
arT^jft 8£.^ I 
1^ I 

arre^T 1,8 \ I 

^r^WT«r \^<£., 

8^5^ 8 <s, 8 ®o, 8^5^, 
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’l'J -1 1 
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80£, 8^?^, 81^, 8€.’=, 811, 
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=181, =^e<a, =^ 8 ^ I 
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^\"=» 

^£.!?, o^iX^ =^88 I 
^SXXfw \8<, =^=^®, ^^8, 85^1, 

8^t, 88-S, 8<^, 8«^, 

8 ’ca, 8 £.\, 8 £.< I 

=^^ 8 , ^<-a, \oo, 85^1, 


85^« 8^, 81^, 8t5^, 8£.8, 

1.8, 1^», 1^\, 1^1, 
14.^ ; “'X^ ^=^®, ll'= ; o^rf^x 
811; ol(<^ X 8^'Q ; oNX*Ti 8'-'-, 
cm ^i\, ; 'fexHi I 

siXHldRT \ll, I 

XX^, =^?^8, ^^1, =^8^^, ^®8, 
^1°, 9oi, liX\, 18\, 
111, 1«>\ I 

8^8 I 

=l<^, =^1® I 
? Rl^ I 
T=^ift 1\° I 

t 

t=5Xt 81o ; o-^mj ^tl, =^=?.l ; 

Bod, 880 I 
t^Txn 18?^, Ill I 

^XCXcTXTT I 

=?WTSn ^^<L, ^O^, 8^8, 8^^, 

1^^ ; oWsi I 
^3^ 81^., 1<1, lOo, lO^, 
108, <i,00 ; 

8,0 o, 80^^, loy^ I 
^ffJXin (aftffjxxsx) I 

gi^T ^^oo, ^.8^, ^o'c, ;^81i 
=^^l; 

\'=^ I 

\’=<, ^^8 I 
8 8V ‘ 

\\v W 

I 
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( <»'= ) 


84,, I 

4J^\ I 

B'St I 

^qiftwq 8®£. 1 
8®^- 1 
^^rorao^r 8-®t I 

t^TIpr 88^, 4,4« I 

4®, iR, i^, «-«> 

®'=^’ *'^®’ 

45^ I 

^3\ 1 
8o«., 8^« I 

\e.'=, 

^aftWT \^.t, 8\«£. I 


-Sfkrr^ { ^(^a^T?T€t ) 8^t i 

mw^zr ^•ss, ^1841, ’14®, ^4,e, 
\i-, 

^So I 

^aR^r^rrer^ =14,8 i 

^45 t 
s^'S i 
%^tn i 

%T 

artf|anar {^f^’^) j 

84^, 84,4,; , 

oTnfHt =?,'=0, ' 

^'oa ocJ^^tH 8^£. I 
asfNn^;^ 4,0^ I 


%T 

8^-3 I 
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I 4,^=8, 45^- I 

8^® I 
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8<3 I 

^<8, 8^\ 1 
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^inmn ^4,^ i 
aR^Ct 4,^ 1 

^l*fT \^®, 88S 8®\ ' 



( ) 
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I fWPg B\\, 4 .^^, 4 .t?, I 

I ^8®, ^8^ I 

I ^ 8 ®, ^85 ^ 4 .®, ^ 4 .\, 

I ^*18, ^4,4L, ^4.^, ^45, ^4,5E., 

j ^<4., ^ii, \i^, 

1 ^®s ^®i., 

I ^^ 8 , ^'o®, 

I ^£. 8 ; ^ 41 ^; 

I ® <*«8ff tai ^8® ; ®fiJ5^ ^84. -y 

\ ^€- 5 ^; ®^ ^^ 4 .;. 

I ^4l\ ; V=® ; 5Eff^® 

! ^•CB ; ^TTV^T^® ^^=8 I 
I ^^ 8 ^ I 

I ^\8 1 

f5t?er 9\\ I 

|ff^ <s W 

4 .\ 8 , 4 . 5 ^ 1 ^, 4 ® 8 , 4 ®® I 

\ii ’ »’TT 3 I ^45 ; 
8 8^ ; o^s^ 4<L^ I 
|i5f^C im I 

fi% 4 i: 84 f- I 
f 4 lfjg^ I 
I licl«T^-Tl^ 4,4® I 
j \8o, \(_o^ ; o^T*r 

8^^ ; ®«WWT I 



( 

I 

>18®, y.4.^, ^*1.8 i 
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%w l.^'S I 
%f^Tf^5T i,<®, 1^1,, 

8.^^, I 
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V^°, 
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85^< I 

I 

^g:»Ht.8< I 
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grtgrw i 
^^rm%3rg*fT i?,i i 
iiat^^mfc ^'38 I 
^Oio<*^<i^ l®li 
f^fcTiW 8<S., 118 I 
f^9r I 
wti 8^^?^ I 

8'9£ I 

»5Jm 8t, 118 I 

8^11 

yflR«IT 85^8 I 

^ i\, ^^ 8 , 1 ^ 1 , ^ 1 “ I 

9 \% 8^8, 8^£. I 
?,8^ I 


) 

\i, ^'=, 9 ^, 8\i, 8<, 18, 
io, <1; 11, 

<1 1 

<34vt 8^8 I 

8 !^ I 
^lo i 

§r?ncl' \i\, 88<, 888 I 
4,\o I 

jmsfiT^ St I 

i anrrt^ i 

! *t^T I 

; JT5r=w 118 I 

I Jrflr=g^ ScLd i 
j jrnurf^ 8<.^, >*^5 ^, i 
I irJ!ig?TTf^^wTfiD \o I 

j JTJJJHKT ?^8£., ^^=8, 1,18, 

i I 

j jTi^flrT^sr ^8^ I 
i ir5«i 8»<, 80'S, 8^8 I 
i JT^T \18, ^=^8 I 

I JIT 8^1^ I 

i JI^ ss, St, ^<^8, ^!i 5 , 80 ^ I 
i ^^^8, ^80 ;• oiq' I 

' jnrxiT^ 5^tl I 
I JT^ I 

i Jl-Rnft 1 
I fjifisi r 8 ^t 8 I 

jftcn 1^18 ; ^5^8 I 

?fHJltvt 88«t I 
^ 1<\, 1^^, 1<^ ' 

'^i, ^8«i, 8^0 I 

3rfl«^ 8^1 1 

JTW 8ot, 8^8 I 
jftfSTWiT 88< I 



( ) 


ykt^ 1 

if^cHsiT 1’=^, \'=^, "^8^ I 

jftf^J^ ! 

ifVft 831, 88^, 8®t 1 

^15 I 

iT^j^st^jra I 

^ 

^WT \i.'^ I 

8^^ I 

^^Fr?t 8 8^, 8'3t I 

8 8^, 8^, 8^, 8£.^, 

8£.8 I 

■g>?:wnpT ^i, 8 It I 
8^'a I 
1^81 I 

1,t8 1 
=g^^; I 

8^« I 
8 ^'3 I 

Tj s ti^i rr 8^-3 I 

-ri5ti« »ar^: ati, at^, 8t’=; 

1,° o I 

I 

\^i, =1^8 I 

T<i!jOt<g r \'3^ I 

=gr^irfT^® 

^^>8^ \3iJ^ I 
’qigar^irrftr 8o8 i 
8^® I 
=g3[^r^w I 
=q<J^ffasft 88^ 1 


88^, at^ I 

=51^ it^ I 

I 

=^g0^3r 8^5^ I 

=gg»|?{JTl^ 8^-3; oJ7'^T»Jc)*T?!i5I 

^t1, 85^8, 8t\ ; 

8t< I 

-qq*i ■5l<ir=n'+ 8o^ I 

=ggjTf?: =^8, e\^-, 

=^<51^ I ’^'3, 8'S?^ I 

=?38 I 

=^^TifiT I 

=5=^^ I 

i.i, \\^, \\^, \\o^ 

I 

8^=^ I 

=efq«;^i*i^^ 8°^ I 

^81 ; «>€^ 8ot I 

1.<», 1<V 8.^^. I 
’9X7^^ 1<« I 
1.t^ I 
5^1:3 1 

=gTJn: 

I 

=5T?ft«R^ \o-a, ^to I 
=qT^*r ^3?^ 1 
1 ^ 0 ® I 

fq^rrmf® 5^3, at, t®, tt, 

i.<»t I 

^^3, ^^^t, 8«l« ; ogfS 
8 8<, 8t^ I 


=3,gT^^t^o, 88^, 88«i,83t I 



( ) 


^ ^yj^; 

“W i 

y,^^, y.^ 8 , 'iA'L, 'iA% 
•iii., 1S“=, 1.^^, 'i^'L, I 
li^, ^ii, y. 8 ^ 1 
%?€rjr»T ; oimw 5 ^- 38 , 

^-= 1 , ciriT- 

%m ; o^'?TJT»f%ffT 

^<L 8 ; ^fTT*rreJT 8^3 ; = 3 f^- 
^r 8^= I 
8 oy^ I 

=^ft;5|iT 8 8< I 

8 8 <, 83 t I 


8S€. I 


3t 1%^ y^e.^ I 
^ yjt^ I 

y^ , 

arm 8^8 I I 

srwKt s^y^i 

y.<o, yXi,, y,t^, y.^8, y,^<, | 
y.®", y~®\, y®^, i 

y38, yL^o, y,’=<^, y.'=!^ ; o3r%^ | 
; cvrm y^^<, y^^a, «t^^. ; | 
oirfiwT yX^ I j 

yL\(, I 
snmTTr i 
w^rr^m y^^y i 
w%yr y,3t I 

^ ^'=<> ; ^,o\ I 

5nw^ i,®®, ^8yL, 5^8 

^ 83 , ^ 8 ^, ^ 94 ., ^y.^, ^y^ ; 


ocfua ^1^3 ; o^rlTjfl' ^83 ; 
onnf^Rrr 5^93 i 

»\\ I 

=»ll'*^‘1< 5?<£.5^, ^^3 8^t I 

^ 3 ^ I 

snfw^fJTHc ; omr 
1 =^® I 

^tsfNrr?: 1 

’^Tsnir 5 T ^5^3, ^80, i^ay^, i,<y, 1 
WT*r=^^ ^sy, 8°^, 8£S^ I 
85?,y I 

=WT*TTn^ 8^^ I 
’^srajf^ ^ 5^3 I 

WTSf^ff^ y®, ^l, ^®, <®. 

i^, <y, 3 ^, ■?^^8, 

^?3, ^3o, 

\^6, \<^i, ^3^, ^yy , 

yyy, ^oy, y’^®,siy^, 

yo, 

^ 8 ®, ^ 8 ^, ^li, 

8 yo, Bii, 83y, yi^'c, yyc 1 
^ST^f JT? ?^<y I 
=^T5rTftreTn I 
3 ^raP 5 ^ 8 ^< I 

8y£, 8€.y I 

^%5rr^ 1,^3, ays 8y«> i 

‘^ys, ayy , 8^®, 8<s 
yy^, yyy, y^^, y<s.3; ..^ 
8-=^, y®y, yty, yy'c 1 
88y, y^y 1 



( ) 


S^-S., 88^, BVk, 8^V 
8^.^, 8<L8^, 8t-3, I 
I 

yj^o i 

f%jjf yso, iiS8 I 
88y, I 

88^, 88^, 8^)t I 
8 8^ I 

y«8 I 

rf 

^'Sa, ^^y., 
y^a, yj^^^, y^ag, yaa | 

?i’sfc?T \\o, \i^\, \^i., yea I 
fT^TjRi^Tsr 8 ye I 
cT^mrcRW^^ i I 
^ 

oyr^ \, ^°° I 
cfsamr^ s^ee i 
ct 4^^ yya I 

cTT?@? 8'S8 ; o^T 88= I 

fiiyr ^a, 8o, ee, ye, is, 

<e, as a«i, •S'S, €.i, \o^, 

\^i, 

\-^Q, \e^, i^ey, \ea, 
yo8, ^xx, 

\\% 

V<\, 

^^e, ^81, ^S% ^88, I 

^yR, ^8^. ! 

^^y, yya; 

?^^8, ^8?^ ; 

o-mwt i-ce, 

^'^a, ^^y, I 


c!TlT?ft ^^a, ^ 8 a, 8 ^^y; ye^, 
ye8 ; o^nr i 
^8y ( 

^a^, ^a-a, i 
Hm <e ( 
ftrw y ^8 I 

yoy, ; 8^=5^^ 

yea i 

f^sRm ^yi^ I 
rnjJUT^:^^^, ^ 8 ^, 8 \^, 8 e^l 
m ^ao, 

^a<, 8 ^^ I 

^85^ I 

f^fj^ ^e I 

8 o, 88 , ^ 8 \ I 

f^^yrs^ ^^e i 

T^XfcJT^T 8 ^^, 8 aOj y^o, I 

\oe I 

?,ao ; I 

fwe^-yte® a^. ^oo^ ^£^<9 1 
f^yjTOT-jnm ^oe, ^^= 8 , ^^y, 
^a^, I 

^a^ I 

fwfyniT 5^a8 I 

a, i^, a^, 

=ie^, 8 0 5^, 80 ^, 8 ^=^, 8 ei, 

y\^, y'^, yea, ye^ ; 

8 ^= I 

fW’EW? 8 , \ 8 , ■i^y, X,i, \a ; 

\ 8 , I 

Xi 1 

%5rfE^^ i 

%wnir3rT«^l^ 8^8 I 

8^8 I 
y =^8 I 



( ) 




'S^-, '=^, ' 

; «W 

^-Co 1 

8®8, 8®< 1 
8^8^ 1 

8\£. ; 8J^o I 


850 I 

^8, \^£. I 

f^fipT 8.^8.! 

8®^ I 
8.88^ I 

%‘t=l^l ; o^t^^T 88® ; 

o^ got I 




V 


^ 8^\ I 

\8^ I 

\^8, I 

^^nTRfiTcTT t,^o, ^^=8, 
888 I 

^8ig3r-f«fd*TlCt=^t =1®8I 


^^vrnsf ^^8’^ I 
fjfWT^ ^^8 I 
8^^^ I 

f^JH^T 8^^, 8881 
f^^-PT ^®^ I 
sflTfcrPCT \®€., \^8, 
8^8, 8^"= I 


^ \8«, ^^8 I 

^nf^nfert 8^®, 8^^ ; 
8^-® I 

^4iSl=9=? 8=8 I 

8»^ I 

I 

v=°, v^i, 


8^8 I 

^«(<i^l ^=® I 
^T^83d%8 88® I 
8\® 1 

^W8T ®8, 8'= 1 


^^8, 


^88- 8^ S 'ii\, 'iiR, 8<^, 8^^, 
8<®, 8^8, 8®^, 8®8, 8®® I 
■q-iT8c?T?:T 88° I 
■?m=^15 8, ; og^ 

\\l, \8®, 8ox: I 


8l 1^0= ?^8® I 
■smmgwTjft^8 ?^8®, I 

■^^^TSq- ^^<>8 I 
8=8 1 

■wg*fT \8®, ^\®, 8®l^ I 

■^8^ 888 I 

■5HT8^««ir^ ^88, 1,8®. \8^ I 
81,® ; 0XIT8 8°° i 

, I 1,88. \8^, \^, \88, 

I 888 , W, ^ 88 , 880 , 888 , 
I 88=^, 8y.8 8^'i.. 8®’^. 88=^ ; 


esriTT 




0=^ ^®^ ; og^T \o, ^^8, 

88< ; °'^n^ ’l’8< I 

88\, 88^, 8<^ I 
8^, 88, ^, 8^® ; .ifsy 
*18^ I 
^T I 


■gr^T^wi^ 8^^^ I 
^if^JlFl 8^^ I 


=0, 'c;^ I 

TO:^8^'= I 

•w 8°, \88, 8^ I 



( <1-11 ) 


\'L\, 

5^^'= I 

w ^^8 I 

■6^5rm%w 8o^, 8\«i„ 9\i I 

'li^, 'ii% 'lii. 'i^i^, 

'i^x, y®!, ^'=s I 

srirJCwtH 80® 1 

8<!.8 ; om 811^8 I 

ay^, ‘ 

8o< I 

84J^ I 

inj^r^^ntr 8<^ i 

8o^; o=9»T 8<£, 8^, 
^i.\, 8<L5^ ; efrei^lf 80o ; 

ogjg i8< ; >i<£.'S I 

*ra^ 'i«s.< I 
8iE.'= I 

*r^5crf 8o« I 
sr^?:^ I 

STTir 8o^ 8«0 I 

Sfni%^ 5^^, 5^8, 8^0, ; 

8£.; O litM^ST ^o I 
srTJTRR;® I 

*rTJn^sr \i.8, i 
srrir^’?® i 
sn3t^5;^8i,i 
*TK i 

S!TT}«jfifcI I 

*1R1W ^1,0 I 

f*rjr¥ i 

fwf i 

8\^ I 

fiT?;i<!i*^3i;sgcn 88^^ i 


f^T^TrfV^sr I 

8y^y^ i 

8>J^iL, 8t\ I 

I 

8«J.<, I 
H^MsldKI I 

8^0 i 

^ i 

8®^ I 

^ I 

%^stT tx^i, >ix\, I 
M?n(W i^, ®^, i^oi, ^^y^8, 
l.®!!., ^®\, \oc, 

88>i,, >i>i^8 I 

*i*.i»i<j«rir<i*ri 88^^, 88^, 

8 8®, 8 8^1 

^?:T(Wr \8<, 8yLi(^, 8®^^, 

8V I 

TT 

^®5^. 8^^^ I 

njL^ I 
yLUL^ I 

TtJJTSlJ ^®^ i 

4=^f5r*r 8<o I 

i Ti=^pr 8o<j^, 8^, Bi\ ; 

o^nim^ 88»»,; o’^Tf^T 
a^yi,; ®^T^rf^ 8^^ ; ©^hi- 

»ZcJ 8^8 I 

immwcr ?^e.«, 

^y.\, ^y.^, ^®^ 

8=ie,y.®8, >1^^; ®lfi^T^^8 ; 

I 

8'=^, 8^5^ I 


78 



( ) 


^s^'Q, tint's ; ojrrr^^ ^■a^i ; 
cT^ <l,<l ; of^fs »i\ I 
xf=erwrw<*iiT^ a ^5^ 1 
8 = 1 ^ I 

t}=^?5?!I 80^ I 
5^0^, 

a^S 88 'i., 8 M.^, 8 ^=^, 
a.08, ; .-srrr 8^'a, 8 <l^ ; 

of^^iTOT 8'^ ; oft»|jT?eT 

a^y^ i 

8 8^, 8^^ I 
80=^, 8\o i 

iNfkfJTT^: \\\, 1 ^ 8 V -^^ 8 ^ ; 
i^oy. 1 

^^-a, 8t^, 18 8 I 
4 =gr^?^T <1 1 
Tf= 9 tJr I 


WcTTCT I 

^<=1 I 

'3^, <^^3, ^^1 I 

M ^ <1^1 I 

ww 1<5^, 1^8, 1<^ I 

n*®, I\e, 1 =^=^, 1^8 I 

w^riT I 

M^I=i^ I 

^^>3 I 

H'»j<^ if««rt > 31 1 
q^WT I 

WT^?; \\£. ; oJTfir 8^ I 
WT^fRf I 

wrefcft 1<£.8 I 
^raiT 8^^^ I 

^J:m^ W~Q, 8 '=S 8 €.^., lt< ; 

8 a^ ; 6 ^ 5 ^ 8 ^?,, 
8^=!^ ; o^T 8 8< I 


^o, 8^ 1^, 18, 

^1€. I 

lT=?Tfir^TcTT l®^ I 
’T^fTJJcr ^ 3 ^, 

8^€., a^a, 88^, 8ai, 8a<£., 
8£.^, 8e.8, 8e^, 8e«., l^a, 
1^?^ ; o^ 8^ ; o-^T 88^ I 
Ti=^ir^?: ^'c^, 8 ^^=, 81 = I 

Tfgn; ^€.0 I 
xfspcg^ i I 
8^«. I 

^la, 8^a I 

I 

'=^ I 
5^^ i 
181 I 

8€.« I 

8^0, 8^a, 8^^, 8^^ I 


1 \®, ; 

o^[^ 1®^ I 

=^’=‘S, ^i-i, ^»' 3 , 

^o’C I 

Mill ^oa I 

^o^, ^o3, ^ 0 ^=, ^oi, 

I 

^V i^, \^, \ie, ^^ 8 , 

^18 ; ®crngi a^ ; 
\8i; of*rw^T \aa, 
= 1 ^ 1 ; ®f^ \8^; c^T ^\i; 

olTMT^d 8 I 
8?^^ i 

TTWt?^ :^ll(^ I 
M'jtiiu, ai I 

xrrew 8 ^a 1 

ai I 



( ) 


I 

8<L« I 

XfTcTT^WJgT \8 8 I 
incrrwftffe i 
■in^txT ^\8, ^'i.o I 

Tirtr*rTO*fg*iT i 

TTT^^r 8^^o, 8^^^ I 

8£.< I 

in?;wcfT 8’ce I 
TTRjft \\8, ^£.0 I 
Trfrmor 5^08 ; ;^8'j^ i 

TTT^^ £.«£. I 
TTf^TcnTT \£,\ I 
I 

\£.'= I 
fir5T[ 5^£.£. I 

fW'TTcT 8 '=!J^; e^Tlfa^ 8 l^\ ; 

off^ 1 
fMTjsr 8\^ I 

fwr^ 8»£., 8^8, 8^'3, 88\, 
8>i5, 8£.'i, 'iR’l, 'J.i'S- I 
ftraam ^°‘Q, 1 

8l,\ I 

iftssRi 

iftatir^a 8'st 1 

3 '®^ I 

88<1„ 8 8<, 8'a<', I 

8*38 I 

88^ 83^ I 

\°° I 

iR^ I 

©^, 

TO y.^'S I 


I 

8°, 8£., 'C£, £.8, £.y^, \\3, 

W=, 

n-J-. 

I ^^3 I 

^aRT \3t, ^^^=8, \£.o, 

I 

\y®, I 

?^8o I 

■srasr I 

^£.o, I 

y^8^^ I 

8 ^; = 5 jrra« 80 I 

I ifffm^ I 

I ^3o I 

I \i'=, \ii., y.^^ I 

I H^T^, 888, 88'=, 

I 830, ^io^_, y^^£., 

I y^^3, y^y^<, .i^^, 1 

I \y«£. i 

i 3=^=^ \y^ I 

I ^^y^i 

I 3^TTf3R ^^3 I 
j irgi3T^ftTm \oa, 

I \8^, \y^\, ^=^8, 

j ^\8, ^^y,, 

j ^=^». 

^=^8, ^^y^, 

^80 ; o^ft ^^y.; 

I 

^'gwrftrcr 3 ^^ 1 


■TOfJTR 8'l.^, 811!^ I ^ 

'lio, 'Li\, y.<^, i 8 8y^i 

I ' yslIJTI?^ ^ 3 o I 


XTTJ^T ?,'=, i%, £.<, I I 

^ 3 ^ I 



( ) 


Vs V’l, V^, 

V-'f I 

^8o I 

\\«> I 

w I 

if=^irFr \i^, ^'=^, 0V, 

VI , i 

IJWT 8^«, 8=^t I 
nm R,\% 8V, i 

■ 5 rf?r»TT^WT^^ 1 

^«5.£., 8oij^, 8aS| 

5(*r%TT 8o3^ I 

Tjssr%^J!i V® ; “WT \t‘‘, \i.i ; 
«=WT*r ^^^^., »i% 8<'S I 
8'=^ I 

^lifTT^^ \s^8, 

^8^, ^V, 

’1'=^, ^^=8, 

^'=<, 

8 8 0, 885^, 8V» V®, 

Vs Vs V8, vy., yv, 

v\, v'= ; 

v>i, vs Vs v^. vy.. 
V^, vs y5>®. Vs V"=; 

oITTT 8o^, 85^>i^; o^^^gH 

y.i<, v\ ; '^i; o^ 

’^v, ^o'® ; v^ ; 

o^cTT 8V I 
xn^TT^t^ 8\^ I 
xi^ V\ ; ^'® I 

y<|lM^sRfr«i*y M ?^o^ I 

xroi=fc*.o^r^ I 


XlHTor^ 8^® i 
XfHT^?: 8 <S.o, v< I 

t^oo I 

w?rrf?i !^v, 8V ; 880 ,. 

885^ I 

Xl?m I 

W I 

twgcTTrr ^ 8 ^^, ^v I 

8t8 ; o^TJ^'^tWIf 8^<£. i 
^TT^inT ^<5.0 I 
^■ay^l 
ftnr^vi*rT 1 

^cT 8t8, ; o^n^tw!? 8^t i 

^fT 8ot, 8 8^^, 8V, 8^^=, 8£.y^, 
V’^. V\ ; o^TT^^JTsgj v^ ; 
o®T 8 ^® I 
^5EPTTflTcI 'St I 


xif^Ti 8 ^® 


tR 




!^^8 ; O^R V I 

; og% '^T=c I 

^ V, W’ w. \v, 

^v, V^, I 

8<8 I 

N'tS^Mt'BJ i.’>\ I 

VI ; y.^o, V8^ 

iVv 'Lii, V® I 

I 

I fjg 8 ?^^ I 

i f^^irra V® ; V^ i 

! \iB, 8 <\ I 



( ) 


i 

8^0, 8<\, 8<^, 
8«s^, 8^8, 8'=< I 
^\<L I 
\i'i^ I 
\iB I 

'ij‘i I 
I 

f :SJT?s5f I 

^?TTHT ^=^>1. I 
\i^ I 

8>i5 I 
\iB I 
15^ I 

I 

^fw ^<>1. 1 
^<>1. 1 

^^*Pt \\i, ^’I's, 

^80 I 

ifirMf-y n \, \i., i^, °» 

88« 'ij^'i,; 'i3X, 'iS.o ; 

ot%Tl(F<W 8^'J^; of^Ttlf^K 
<8, I 

^rffsrirg 8=^ I 
wtfwf^ I 


: = 1 “^ I 

I s^^'fTC ^> 3 ^, ^^=8 I 
j V= 8 , 

i = 1 '=^, I 

I ^ \\'®, =l\ 8 , ^^< 5 -, \m, 

I ^oe, 8o^, 8 6<, 

i »^i, 'ix^, ViX-\ 

! y^o£. i 

I yat^ I 

i Wr# ?88 I 

1 

S « 

! 

I I 

i I 

ws;^ I 

»T^fW ^\ 8 , I 

y.®t ; o'^wx 8?^^ I 

I wfT y^^, I 

I 

8^3 I 

* 

j w 8 '=«L, 8 cL 8 I 

fvrnsTr^ i 

»Tt?T^y[^T y,o 5 ?, I 
<^= 5 ^, y< 5 L< I 
»f\yiVffjTift 8 o 8 I 

I ^pnnr^TT^cft 8\ ; ojrnr^w 

j 

I 1 

»i=gT:f«f 5 ^ 1,0 I 

^’gft ^-E-V 88^, 883 1 


•^tSTIf 8«L8 ; omc(4t 8 ^iE. I f 

\°\ > ; 

oiTRlft ^oy.; I I 


^tan^«S*T I 
w^ 'ixx, y«\ I 

I 

w^pfinnw I 

i 

yj^® I 


»3cT ^^30, ^'<=3, 8ot, 8\o, 8^;S, 

8 8\, 8y:=, 8t^, 8<E.y^, y^^^, 
y^.\ ; \<8 1 

<ixx, yx^, 1.^8, 

y.’^®, y."^®, y.5^y^, yj^< i 

»5cT^WT<T^ y.^y^ I 



W'S I I 

C\ ' ! 

i | 

-sij^i i 

s\ j 

JZf^t ^'3, 8», 88, 8^, li^., ^8, I 

^8^,, ^85^ ; j 

^8=^ I I 

\8< 1 

W?:? 85^'i^, 8 8°, 8 8^, 8£.^,, 1^o8, 
1.°^ I 

U^oS I 
Wts I 

^8, ^^8, \9i, 

\'L% \i°, ^i\, I 

^?;fjT^3r ? S'Q I 

^<1,8 1 

T{ 

^-aa, ^a£. I 


«f3i*TT?: <L<L, 1,n. I 


s* 

8^:, 



X°°’ 

\o^,. 

\°'k, 


Xo-Q, 

X”^’ 

\oi-. 



w» 

xx^, 





x^iy 


\V.’ 



x^x, 


XB'=, 

\1.S 

WI 



^<L° ; 

osrr^ 


X’’^’ 


\8^, 



Xi\- 



Vi\\ 



•.j 

5^<L«L 1 




s# 




xx% 


1 




s* 

<L8, iS_a, tt. 

\<>x 



x^x, 

\8^. 


\i\, \M, \i'i^, \i^, 

Vkl, I 

tu., \°8^ 

vj ‘ 

\&\, 

^8^. \»'L, \8<L, 

^>1.8, \^li, ^lia, 

\ic, \iii^, xii, 

I 

*tS^-35HTt dy^i 
81^5^ I 

Hfur ayii; 8°^; 

jTftr-sr?: :^^a, i 

I 

TTW^srnft 8<^ I 
*T^ ^5^<L I 
fiM ^\\ I 

’<^8. 

8<Lt£L, y^oo, y^^t, y8° i 

\^'K, W”, V^A i 
*rtJI<R^R^f%! 8?, 'a I 
»TW ^.L I 

^^8 I 

»T5ftf«i-5j(ir 8ao I 
*T°1t^t1ir<fl?t 8°^, 8o^ I 
*P?T^ !^\8, I 

JT??: efir^ 

8oo, 8°:^, 8ea; 
of^T'^^ 8^< I 
*T"^T)d«i<T ^-a^ I 
JT-fT^T^fiPtf 8^=, yj^, y^8, 

'S\, ^a, 

’I*®. ^o'=\ 



( ) 


< 15 ^, 

'i.L^, 14 =^, 1 .e<S-, i °° ; 


Ji’WT^Tftr^ 458 I 


^>30 I 


^TTT'^’rcTTO ; 

CTRT I 

JT'fTcT^ \ I 
?r^T^ I 

H^mrsT? ^ii I 
^rwTsrnn a^<a 1 


osPT- 


WTTW ^<€-, 

1 ^ 8 , 'i.^'Q, i,« 8 , 'i: 9 ^»l 

'i|i< I 

jr^y=gT I 
??'?rafrT^j;T ^os^, 


JTTW^^^ a ^>3 I 

JTTwV^^ 5?.5?.3, 8 oil 

1<^ ; o-5r=^%irnTffr 
808 ; o^f^rft \o^ I 
JT’WTJTWT 1=5?, I 
JT'fT^ 8, ^5^1, 80^ I 

trrrr^T 8 1 

JT^fT^asi^T 83, 1^, 

I 

80^ I 

808 I 

I ^i<, 815, i <8 1 

1 STfTlI^T 85^3 I 

i W’fT^ 181 ; otfm 188 ; 
i ocrrftwt 1811 
; *rtT«g^%? 5 ^T a^i 1 


8=1, 80 I, 8o3, 80 I I 
jTTnr?if^iT 8®! I 
jT'fT^r^^ 8^3 I 
8^3 1 

81'=. 81°, 1°3 I 
813 1 

WTT*!? 1«£.° I 
?r?T»l?TflTW^ 818 I 
a 13 1 

JT^TJT'^Tg^rrftllft 8 °!, 8 °^, 

8°«E. i 

imiTT^r 8<1, 831, 8’C8 I 

*<’^WI ^ n 8 ^ 8 , »\ i , 81 S 8 < 1 , 

lt'=; m ; 8^3 1 j 

sn^immcra 1 


1 «^r«fei 1^3 1 
I jfir^-nEi^5^ ^11, i 
i w^*rt 800, 8 ° 1, 

i 8°^, 8°I» I 

I 

I jrfT^rwiiTH’ 3^, ^o^ I 

I 8°1, 80^, 80^, 

i 8°<S. I 

1 

I 113, ^30, au^, 

I an, 8^=3, ic^ ; O^ 8 8-= ; 
881; 

88 ^ ; °^ 8 <o, 8 ^^, 8^1 ; 

°¥^^ l’=l I 

*Tf^ 8 ^ 3 , 1 ^^:, 1 ^ 0 , 1 ^;^, 

Vii , 'iBt, !€.'= ; o^ 


11« ; 111 1 

jT^mra^ 133, 111, 181, WT^?; 31 , 8°^, m 1 

8°°, 8°1, 8o3, 8°|£. I ' ?T^^rr 11^ ) 


jrrrg^ 11 <, 11^, 8^1, 8 as jTftif^ 1 °! 1 


813, 831 I 


?r^t*;iT^i 3 , 8 °^ I 



( ) 


flrrftnR hM, 'ii\> 

<iii, I 

I 

wft I 
^n^ii' hAb I 

iTTW^^ SB'S ; °W^T ; 

3o«£. ; I 

?TW^ ^a, £.<, \ = 

^'=<. I 

tthtt^^jt «<f^ I 

«T^ BO'S I 
JTT^TIW 9^0 1 

»rre \«i., \(-ii,R.i-, 

JTRlft 9«« I 
jrrfT®*t’ "i^os^ I 

I 

WTftsm*T5?t ^o'S I 

\'3<, J^.'sa, 

W W ^'=«, 

5^<£.o, ^«L=i, 

^t'S, 

^8, ^o<i, ; 

o'^TTift' ; ofir^TT ; 


?TT*rg*§7 ^ I 

5^<i5 ; of^ ; oing^ 
-as \<L<, I 

€.a I 

.18, i 

g#=^ 'li‘, 'i^\, y,<^, 

'iii, 'ii^ I 
n\ I 

1^ ty., 5^ya, ^oo I 
^f*TT?: y^s^ I 

^'=y., 2\i, 

I 

yt^ I 

>2Jri?fd-t}*T yye | 
i »?3rwT y<L^ I 

jji^^crreT ; oTOcrar?:! 

^^^8 ; o5r^a>irtitHRT i 

*?wy^*r«tr? I 

8=^.1 I 

%?5^r ^y^, 8 8a, 

8^\, aay^ i 

^8o I 

! 5^5^t, 8^a I 


^t8 ; o^ifT ^=8 I 
jn^T^cN I 
jiTCcww^ yy.® I 
WM I 
wnif^nrar y,^, \o^ i 

WTSSif?: S^'Q ; o=^^ 8\8 ; o=g^- 

'¥nrNT 8?^y^i 

WMT ao, ^;^8 I 
wrmww <t, 8<y^i 

*n^«fraciT ^84. 1 





sat I 

^8, at, 


I y^s y^® I 

*TK^ 8\\ I 
Jftif 8y.o 1 


'3\, 


8^y^, a8\, 8t'= I 
; oy^ 8 6t, 8 8a, 8y^o I 



( ) 


8 o^, Bc^a, 804 , 
8^8, B^'a, 8 8\, Btl^, y^\^, 

o^iTTtrfcT I 

1,^=1 I 

^rfwift \ 88 , 8 o€., I 

I 

yj.^, 'i.^a ‘ 

^r^W^flWcr^fTlf 8 <<L i 
^ 80 ^, «JJ\, i!i<J- I 
'i.^-'a I 

i 

wT^z yj ^8 I 

St'S, 8£.«£. I 

^* 4 r«f)W \®'S, \«>«£-, ’I'i.lj 

'i.’l'=, 'i-Rt 

Hj(% 'i^'L, 180, 18^, 118, 
111, lit ; osfTiiW 1^\ I 
wrft: ti, 1^0. l^’l^ 

181,, 18^, 18 8, 180, 

ii-, 11^, 111; 

11» i 

•^rnr^^ ItB 1 
-snfrrrt bb®, Bf^ 1 
m I 

^JIT-rlTf^ !(,< ; °*tTT^^ 11 ^ ; 

1111 

; °=5*T 8 '^ I 
oe, I 

^ftfJT^ 85^0, 8^1, 881, 81t, 
8 ^= 8 , lt< ; “Sjf^ 8 I 0 I 
88 ^ i 

^f|fw^Pii?i»rrfTft 810 I 
79 


T 

\8^ I 

5:3i^WT5fi^ l^t, 1^8, 1^1. 
1^0, y^^£., y^8o I 
=8 I 

1=^ 8oy^; o=gi} ^y,^ | 

1,^=^, ^^8 ; o^f4^ ^^= 0 , 

1^8 I 
JOH It,^, I 

8^ I 

3Ci^ 8^<L, 8t8 ; o’g^ Bo^a; 

o^^T ^1, =?,lo, 80^. 80^, 

8^=^; o;^f%^ 8^0, 8<o, 

8^^, 8^< I 

H, <0, y^va^; cir?:j!r 
11; of^cTsr ?,^o I 
?j^cTm 5^^,t I 
1^11 

♦.(SJII’I 181 I 
«s('<'nl \^o I 

\i, <8, t^, \o^, 

l^-Sl, \tt, 

8=51, 8oy,^, Bts l^S 1^8 ; 
1^** ; 8^5^ I 

\o, y,^oy^| 

MH-yl Oo ; ^5^, ; 

o^’fT^ -a^ I 
?>^8, 

I 8 81, 880, 8^1, 8^=^; 

i =%il^ 10^ I 

^ \1^ I 

^ ^ 1 °. l*>t i 
88’= I 



( ^^8 ) 


\«£.\ I 


! 8 8^ I 

j 5lf5fcTgTf 5?.<'Q, 5^-3 o 


?;T'^ Soil, 8^8, 88\, 8iy^, I ^c?T=gtT ^5^, 8t, 3^, ^^o8. 


y.so, y.<j-\, I 
^iTirifK^cTT yjBy^l 

T:TJTTlag ^i.o I 

8 8<i; 810 ; o^f^^ 

\<LS 8 83 ; 

8o4 I 

^81,1 

?;T3T^cn5:T y.^.^ i 
8y^i 


\\\’ \'=1, 8 0^, 

4^0 t:; o^TTT ^2i, 8 05^; 

o^fiJ^T 8?^8 I 

^mcTT^rsr \o\ ; o^f1%ciT yd.^ ; 
O^ O^ a^^ll 

I 

5fT^f^T 81< I 

^JTT 85^1, a^d. I 

^T^T \y3, ^^8, yj^^ I 


5^3^, ^81.J I 8^t ; oyjT^ 8^d. I 

I I ^T ^^oi, ^8?^ ; o=^^%cl ii I 

^'=\, 8 ?,S 8 83 , 8 ^^, I yto ; o^ifsr (^^) ^£.\ t 

83y^, 8'=<', 8«£.8 I ' 5^0^, 1^0^. I 


'L»i 


1 wr^srm ^^.d, 84, y^o, it. 


^ \\'3, ;^^8, s^^t, ^i«, I io, ^\, '==1, ’=3, «= ; ‘>'Tra 


v=i 


^O ( 


^vsfTTftmff ; oxrfer^irr^ ; «’i=hi«. i 


8\8 ; o^cpn^ 8\8 I 
^ \<8, \ii, 8ot, 884, 
81o, 8^=^, 84.5^ I 
^fwt ^\t, 85-1, 8^t, lo^ I 
\o;^ I 

^Wcft 8 0'S I 
^ 8^=^ I 

83^ ; o^ 8^3 ; o^ 

84'= I 

^ 14-4 I 


;^8, ^3, ^O, 

8?^, 8=^, 8^, 84, 
y.°, 48, -SS ^o, 

^1, =^^4, iy5> I 

^=^3^ 8\^ I 

^fH*rT 48, 4l, 4.4, 4®^, 

^\t, ^4^, ^8t, ^^4, 

83!^ I 
^ ?^88 I 

^mwi^ \i\, ^^4^ I 

8 8 I 


^8, \4o, 

84.4 I 

W^ 85^3 I 
^ 8\?^ I 


^14., ^38, I 4.^3 I 

I ^'tUI l*t(ld 8o^ I 

j 844 ; 84° ; 

j ojfterr 1?^= I 



( ) 


I 

8^^ I 
\^® I 

?^tT \<=?, I 
if^3qt<jiT ^ I 

8’^8, y?,^ I 

gwra ^ii, 8^1^, 8^, 8'=<, 

8^'3, 8t^, 1,°^ I 

5^^^=, 8 8<, 8y^8, 8y:a. 
8y£, 8<'a, 8^y^, 8^5^, 8’=<, 

8^=^, 8^c£., 8<£.5^, 8d.8, 8£,y^; 

8 8y^l 

^^cmj \'S'=, ^'='5-. 

\<S-8, ^“O, 

^V= I 

^,’^'5), \8®, ^a'l,, \8S 

■I'i.i I 

W^JT 83,5^, 8y:=, Ii^y, y^'S^ 
ys^8, y^^y, 1.85^; 8^^ i 

8<£., I 
^■STTcft’gft <y,, I 
attW' i 

88 I 

w^TT y^^ I 
^>sm I 

i, -^i, \’=®, 

=^°°, ^y.1.. 

8oij^, 8^8, 8y^., 8<^, 

y.y.< I 

^^q-y^+fT^l^T 8'S^ I 
^'tiMij^’ft I 
5'^iT4r ''“j 

\»\, 

\^^, XiM., \'^'^’ 


^8®, yy^\ ; o^ ; ®w 

^\y.; \\\, \\\, 

8^-3 ; offTJ 'C^, ■cc, 

^^ 8 ® ; of^ X^'L, \^-“> 
^?,8,. 8®y^l 

^^rrfiir 8 <l, a\, 8^^=, yya i 

\'=y^, 

I 

j y,, ■=<, \ty,, 5^^'=, 

I ^yjJL, 8 ®y, 

8^8, 8yt, yy,< i 

8 8, I 

I y^^ I 

8^=^, 8^<£., 84.=^, 84.8 I 
y.®^ I 


\ty^, 

8^y^, 8'=a, yy.^ 1 

q«>2W \4.8 I 
y4.'= I 

8^=^, 8^=4., 84.5?., 84.8 t 
qwn^^gqT y.1 

q^Tr^»i,frT 5?^^, !?yy, 8y4L i 
q^’rRTTw I 

q^JTi^T y?^^ I 

I 

5?^y; 8^\ i 

q^fjrsft ^®, \®^, ^y4., 

^^y. 8y'=. 8yy. ay^’ ^ya, 
syy, sy^, aya, 8y^, y^a ; 
®^rtfir^^ aya i 


, y^TJT I 
; q«cn^^ a^, a4.5?., 84.a i 
1 y\^ I 

; ay5;>, ay^, aya, ayy, 

aya i 



r 


( ) 


8^8, 8^'J^, 85^^, 85^-3, 
8^^, 8^^, 8^8, 8^<J^, »\i, 
8^3, 8^£., 88 0, 8 8^, 88^, 
8^=^, 8t\, 1^0 8 ; 8^'C I 

^^tTK 804,, 8^8 I 

1 

81^^, 8<1^8, 8>1X, 

8y^3 I 

^91?: 85?,8 I 
<^^a.i«:<i ^^-3 I 
^^a4^<sil 8\8, 8\1^l 

8<t I 

R8.; 

( ff^iTo ) ; ( fftniT^o ) 

^«TC) S?,3, 38, \o\, \^3, 

\9^, \i% \^o, V=^., 

8<E.\, 8^.'<=, «i8y^ , 1151, I 
^08 I 

I 

cl'iwfte \tt, ; o^w^T \’=^ 

5^\€., ; oW^^ ^^=0 I 

'i^i, 'L!>^, ; 

“W iLW I 
88«J^, 88^, 8S«i^i 
«l'^l{^*fl 80^ I 

WTrift H°, \'3C, \<L<L, 

I 

\I18 I 

^li*i«h«^ ^ I 

\Xi, I 

«rarf^ «i,8^j^ I 

88, yL!t,^ I 


\t<s., =1^ 

1J^'= I 

=t'^iail^ ^38 I 

'L, \S \«£-, ^1., 

; om \\\, y.8:^ ; o^arni 
8^'i.l 

8 8 I 

^t«r^ > 1 X 3 I 

8^3 ; 803 I 

!^3<, ^-c;^, 

^08 I 

^5TT \o^, ; OJTW 8y^ I 

^<£.S XX*?- I 

W^I^eTT^J ^33 I 
!i7:«£, I 

^33, ^3«, 

^ 08 , <158 I 
^Ff I 

^rt^g^ft s?,3^, 

^08 I 

^ur 8o<, ii.8\, «dxt; 

oflUf^ \<Lo, I 

^ 3 ^, :^33, 

I 

5^8^ I 

w^?fTt%^?:-cm:T \3^ i 
wrfg^nr-JT^^ i 
!iX\ I 

I 

^00 I 
8< I 

^carnr 8^, 8=^^, yX\» 
iX^ ; omwf 85^^ ; 
o^r<^yMXai 85^^ ; o’rniift- 
8^^ ; gsTT 8^^ I 


( <^>3 ) 


I 

85^\ I 
8S?,\ I 

^ I 

\8o, \8^, I 
Tnrni^Tsr \o\ i 
^Tjftw £.\, 8^^^, 8<5^ I 
cTTjft’^T i.8, \oy., t><>'=, ^^^3, 

t^8o, 1^8\, \8^, ^8^, \88, 

\84^, Xi^, I 
\»\ I 

I 

?TcI^ 8\^ I 
Trf?*rTST <£.'= I 

<£.'1., «.€., \°°, \o^> 
\o8, \ot, \\o, \\^ I 
^jT«rT ^0’= I 

^T?rrs»n?tT^ i 

WT^ M.8?, ; I 

THW 8^'Q I 

^■s ^'i5» 'Ot; 

-a^, \«£.o, 

I 

TTftjn 8^-3 I 
WRT? ^-3<, 

^oo, I 

WKTTt 8t\ I 

8 8»t., 8 8<, 8311^1 

8oe, ^\, >1«8, ll:5«) I 

fw^N^g^rr \8\ I 
>i<E.< I 

fwsRT^mwt fi°=^ I 


f^®aT5i*r <i^^8, <j^^, 

y.8o, ij^8<, y.83, yA8, 
yji5 I 

i^, \°% \<3, 

^'s<, ^^8, 

^4. = , \o-Q, 9ix^, 

^ii, y.\'=, 1^8, y.y^ i 

ftinrar ^o'a i 

8^5 I 

f^’a^sfiT I 

ftwpfra ^^>3, y^y^’c I 
ftuTf?: y^yj* i 
f^iyi I 

f^Thryw I 

5^<£-° I 

f^f^fsiu^ 8^^ ; o^^mr i 
: y.<i,, yX^, y.<^, 

yj^« ; efJgf^ y^<^ ; ogi?g^ 

; y^o I 
I f%^fk 8y.o I 

^T^T 8ot; ; 

I 88< I 

! fW \, 'lo\ I 

, f%^ft 1 

i twmr 8^8, y,o<L i 

i f^^’g’cfcre^ \yj^ ; ofqz^fhr 

I I 

■ f^TTm ^^<-3 I 
r<i'y=oi^T<jii^«.i<al ^yj£. I 

NJ 

8^8 ; oW 8^< I 

■ -^WSTR^t I 

: y^L^ i 

yj^t I 

3^ I 

8^0, 8^^, 8'c^, 

8 ’=^ ! 



( ) 


f^iTcTTSffT 880 I 

I 

fcJ^JTTcn 5^8 o I 
>9^ I 

'Lo, 'iUja I 

f^WtT ^ 8 S * 18 ^- ; I 

f^wfsTSRT I 

8 ^ 1, 1 

f^^riiTJTlir I 

^'3\ I 

5?.?^ 8 , s^^d, ^^ 8 , 5^'9d, 
8 ° a, -ia^ I 

Iwf^sffT I 

\(.\, \\% ^^ 8 , 

8=^d, 8<l< I 
85?.a I 

^iT^rtftrsrt- 881^ 1 

I 

8«d, 8d8 I 

^?:wsrr 1 

%® 8 ?d I 

•si 

(^) 8od, 8^a; 

88<, sad, <1^.8, 'i.'i^y^l 
%^T 8od, 88< I 
t(%)j7f%f%^ y^^o, y8\, yy^d 1 
\^, i», i.i, 

W, ^d^,, l,d^, \dd, 

5^yy,, ^ay, ^aa, ^ad, 

^^8, , 5^’=a, ^d^, 

s^d5^, 5^d8, ^oy^, 

800 , 8 ^a, 

8 8a, ayo, 8<o, aay^, 8d’=, 

y.\8, yay^, y^^'= ; c^'^yi 

^do, 880 , 885 ^ ; og^if^ 

^a<, ^d8, 81,^; ogRtn ^ay^; 
o^y ; o^nrry s^^a i 


t?:t=yy?;f^cT y,^^ 1 

8^ 1 

t^ryjir ay, 8°^, y^o, >ii\, 
'Li\, y<<, y^^ I 

5 ^ 8 , ^yd, 8 '=a i 

syfstyr ^^8 I 

^rr^Tsr ^^8 8 : dy, \o», 

V.X, \X\, ^\8, ^Id, 
^^ 8 , y<o ; ogsrry^t 1 
5 fT?r 8 ^a I 

5rrs s^ya, :^^8, ^d^ I 

8<a 1 

yi^ yay; o 2 =jf y^d I 
wwi ^y^, y^^ I 
W?: =^^8, 5^ad, y\o I 

I 

iiUmT ^^d, ^^y. y^. 8, 

y=^\, yas, yaa 1 

'li^, y<8, y« I 
8^y 1 

WfTTW^ 5 ?,, \o, -38, ^^8^, \8y, 
^ay, ^ad, ydy, 8 ^=., io\ ; 

oin-STT ?^\d ; oJtV ^ds 8 ^ 0 , 
8da, 8dd ; d I 
yc^yi^ ^'=a, 8y< i 

88^, 88y, 88^, a^X, 
aad I 

yin^yr^ ya o i 

s> 

yjy yos sac, 

aaa, yd'=; oTryr 8^0 I 
yfy^cT 8y\ i 
yryx 8^® i 

yjyri^ ^ya, yy^ ; o^r 
8y8, 8ya, yd'= ; o^-flT s^yd I 
8aa I 



( ) 


1 ! 

V> 

8t^\ I 

I 

^^'=, ; °^*T «\° i 

Wf^iTK 8^8 I 
^fTf%*f’^ ^°V I 
^iTftrfira^ \’=’=, I 
^tpgcl 8811^, »ix, 8^=^ I 
■gjpgcTol^ 5^\\, 8t'Q, 8<5.£., >i^o ° i 
I 

f3l?5T^*;T 'l^i, 'iS.h ' 

8^'3 I 

fti;3CtJTT^T 83^^= I 

I 

\8i. I 
gi^srST 5^-30 I 
:g5-waT 5^3^^ I 
:g^T^T?raTf^ 8?^^ I 
8^ I 

:gJT5iJ55rT 1 
gw 8t<, i 
gWT 8 8^= I 
g«T^ ^1.0 1 
gs^WT^ra^TT^r I 
=^'38, ^'S'i, 

5^'<=8, 

j^-at ; o^rsn 3^-3t ; o^T I 
gm <i5.^ I 
^?jrm 8^'S I 

81,^, 8^^8 I 

,5^ ao, 3^^^, 8^t, I 
8^=^, 'ix^ I 


j tw I 
, -a^fj^ a^-a I 

; HflatT*! 8^^, 8 8o, 8'i^^, 

818, 81®, >1.8 0, l^^-c ; oW^ 
1^^8 ; o'Er%ar 8^i£. ; o^tifti 
i^<^ ; o^j^j: 8^^ I 
! wan^TTiTaiiaiTsr 8 'SiL i 
j a?rwTt#t 8 ^'3 I 

I ^51 8o<L I 




I <®, ^3^1. I 

' ^ 1^\o I 
I ^JJX I 
I 3^1^ I 

( ftrft'ff ) 81^^, 81^1, I 

?3^e. I 

s> 

#119T 8\^ I 
%t5it?:#t*;35^ 3^1^- 1 
3^1<E. I 

I ^ 

' 81^0 I 

; ^qRWcTTl^gf^ 8 £.8 I 

I 3^®, ; o^wf^T 3^<, 

i 3^^. I 

I ^W3CWT%3g^ ^8 I 
i \^o ; ofeiw IJJl I 

I 3?^5Wcrr 8<8 ; 83 ?.i^; 

o%?cft*fTg 8£.o I 

I 

j ^jgsrg^dT?:! i 

I 3^1.t. 818, 8’='a, 8«, 

Is* ^ ^ 

1^0 8 ; ogf^cIT 83?_1^; o^TTcT 



8o3 i 
8^!^ 1 


l^t®, iox^ I 



( ) 


Sotf., 88< i 
I 

1 

^?7mmf*:J!ft 8\^ i 
^Tf^Tl ^\8 I 
5ff?:^ 8>it I 
8 81^ ! 

8 £.'^ 1 

Sod, 88^ I 
Wcmig^T 88^ i 
?r<^*T^tf=5 -S^ I 

I 

^r^sgw^T^TT^ I 
^rs^crrftjft i 

88\ I 
< i*wi fd rift' ad’s I 
8 \^ 1 

^TffsjraT'ffvrRsiT 8'=d i 
^y H TS So-a 1 

8d^, I 

^‘’t, 1 

?rm^d s'c®, a-^d, sd'd '■ 


^rJT?T 8, ; 

o?jf^ 8^8, 8do ; 

8od, 8*=^, Sd’^; o^^ >d^o, 

fisd ; oJT^g^ 
»W 8, 1.°, 

^^'3'S, 8<d, 8®d’ ' 

?W^’EI=f^ 

i X^oB, %X^, \\i., \W,\\% 

! ^«o, ^'9^, ^'SS, S^^old, 

: ’^>1^, ’^'dd, 

I 8 d<, 83 y^ , d\d, yj^-s ! 

'd^’^, 'd^'3 i 

I =^y5 i 
^misr d\^ ; i 

wnm \^d, ^yi? ; ‘•l*fT ^i, 

\\<L, \\\, \^K, 8o'= I 
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?r=fg^?fT ^1^^= I 
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9\\ I 
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■3^, \3!?, I 
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I 4,d< 1 

i ^^TTNwT 4,d< I 
j 85^® I 
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I 
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ftSR?^ ^d, d^, d 8 I 
^HitidlO I 
^fftST \d^, 5 ^^d ! 
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8 ^, 8 d 8 I 

^^8 I 

^Fsrsra 8 ^'a I 

« 5 P^^TftT^ 3 *jw*nre^T^rmTirt- 
tm 8 ^^ I 

^^8 I 
^ i 

8 ?^o, 91^ I 
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i fflRW^fr 5 ^ 8 ^ ! 

I ff^:?!a»r?T '=5^, ^^> 88 , ^'a^ 1 
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I 8 ^^, 8 <^, 8 <d, a-ao, 8 'a^, 

j 8 a^, aaa, eay^, aa^, aaa, 

I 8 'C 5 ^, 8 ^= 8 , 8 '=>J^, 8 ^<, 8 '=d, 

i 8 do, 8 d^, 8 d 8 , ^ 00 , iio^, 

I o?Tf^ o^ 

i aaa ; o^ ij^o^ I 

: 8 ^=^=, 8 ^, 8 d 5 ^, 8 d 8 I 

; f ^ 8 8 ^, 8 <\, aad ; o^u;^ 
ay^o ; o^^T^T aad I 
; ^^^KiJT ^^ 8 , ^'=d ; o^ 

RH, ^d?, I 


8 do, yiJ^s 8 .^° ; o^rwf^^n ; ^a® 1 

yL.88 ; WWT 8^, «i,^>JL, yjL^ I 

Id^d ; ^ITTfSTT 8 a:^ | 
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GAEKWAD’S ORIENTAL SERIES 


Critical editions of unprinted Sanskrit Works, edited by 
competent scholars, and published by the Oriental 
Institute, Baroda. 

BOOKS PUBLISHED. 

Rs. A. 

1 . Kavyamimamsa : a work on poetics, by Rajasekhara 
(880-920 A.D.) : edited by C. D. Dalai, and R. Ananta- 
krishna Sastry, 1916. Re-issue. 1924 . . . . 2-4 


TMs hook has been set as a text-hook by the Bombay 
and Patna Universities. 

2. Naranarayapananda : a poem on the Pauranic story of 

Arjuna and Krsna’s rambles on Mount Girnar, by Vas- 
tupala, Minister of King Viradhavala of Dholka, com- 
posed between Samvat 1277 and 1287, he., A.D. 1221 
and 1231 ; edited by C. D. Dalai and R. Anantakrishna 
Sastry, 1916 .. .. .. out oj print. 

3. Tarkasangraha : a work on Philosophy (refutation of 

Vai^esika theory of atomic creation) by Anandajnana 
or Anandagiri. the famous commentators on S'ankara- 
carya’s Bhasyas, who flourished in the latter half of 
the"l3th century : edited by T. M. Tripathi, 1917 .. 2-0 

4. Parthaparakrama : a drama describing Arjuna’s re- 

covery of the cows of King Virata, by Prahladanadeva, 
the founder of Palanpur and the younger brother of 
the Paramara king of Chandra vatl (a state in Marwar), 
and a feudatory of the kings of Guzerat, who was a 
Yuvaraja in Samvat 1220 or A.D 1164: edited by 
C. D. Dalai, 1917 . . . . . . . . 0-6 

5. Rastraudhavaihsa : an historical poem (Mahakavya) 

describing the history of the Bagulas of Mayuragiri, 
from Rastraudha, king of Kanauj and the originator 
of the dynasty, to Narayana Shah of Mayuragiri by 
Rudra Kavi, composed in S'aka 1518 or A.D. 1596 : 
edited by Pandit Embar Krishnamaoharya with Intro- 
duction by C. D. Dalai, 1917 . . . . . . 1—12 

6. Linganusasana : on Grammar, by Vamana, who lived 

between the last quarter of the 8th century and the 
first quarter of the 9th century; edited by C. D. 

Dalai, 1918 . . . . . . . . O— 8 

7. Vasantavilasa : an historical poem (Mahakavya) des- 

cribing the life of Vastupala and the history of 
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Rs. A, 

Guzerat, by Balachaiidrasuri (from Modheraka or 
Modhera in Kadi Prant, Baroda State), contemporary 
of Vastupala, composed after his death for his son in 
Samvat 1296 (A.D. 1240) ; edited by C. D. Dalai, 1917. 1-8 

8. Rupakasatkam : six dramas by Vatsaraja, minister of 

Paramardideva of Kahnjara, who lived between the 
2nd half of the 12th and the 1st quarter of 13th cen- 
tury ; edited by C. D. Dalai, 1918 . . . . 2-4 

9. Mohaparajaya : an allegorical drama describing the 

overcoming of King Moha (Temptation), or the conver- 
sion of Kumarapala, the Chalukj'a King of Guzerat, 
to Jainism, by Yasahpala, an officer of King Ajaya- 
deva, son of Kumarapala, who reigned from A.D. 1229 
to 1232 ; edited by Muni Chaturvijayaji with Introduc- 
tion and Appendices by C. D. Dalai, 1918 . , 2-0 

10. Hammiramadamardana : a drama glorifying the two 

brothers Vastupala and Tejahpala and their King Vira- 
dhavala of Dholka, by Jayasiiiihasuri, pupil of Vira- 
suri, and an Acarya of the temple of Munisuvrata 
at Broach, composed between Samvat 1276 and 1286 
or A.D. 1220 and 1239 ; edited by C. D. Dalai, 1920. 2-0 

11. Udayasundarikatha : a romance (Campu, in prose and 

poetry) by Soddhala, a contemporary of and patronised 
by the three brothers Chchittaraja, Kagarjuna, and 
Mummuniraja, successive rulers of Konkan, composed 
between A.D. 1026 and 1050; edited by C. D. Dalai 
and Pandit Embar Krishnamacharya, 1920 . . 2-4 

12. Mahavidyavidambana : a work on Nyaya Philosophy, 

by Bhatta Vadindra who lived about A.D. 1210 to 
1274: edited by M. R. Telang, 1920 .. .. 2-8 

13. Pracinagurjarakavysangraha ; a collection of old 

Guzerati poems dating from 12th to 15th centuries 
A.D. : edited by C. D. Dalai, 1920 . . . . 2-4 

14. Kumarapalapratibodha : a biographical work in 

Prakrta, by Somaprabhacharya, composed in Samvat 
1241 or A.D. 1195 ; edited by Muni .Jinavijayaji, 1920. 7-8 

15. Ganakarika ; a work on Philosophy (Pasupata School) 

by Bhasarvajna who lived in the 2nd half of the 10th 
century : edited by C. D. Dalai, 1921 . . . . 1-4 

16. Sangitamakaranda : a work on Music bv Narada: 

edited by M. R. Telang, 1920 . . . . " . . 2-0 

17. Kavindracarya List : list of Sanskrit works in the 

collection of Kavindracarya, a Benares Pandit (1656 
A.D.) : edited by R. Anantakrislma Shastry, with a 
foreword by Dr. Ganganatha Jha, 1921 . . . . 0-12 

18. Varahagrhyasutra : Vedic ritual (domestic) of the 

Yajurveda : edited by Dr. R. Shamasastry, 1920 . . 0-10 

19. Lekhapaddhati : a collection of models of state and 

private documents, dating from 8th to 15th centuries 
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A.D. : edited by C. D. Dalai and 6. K. Shrigondekar, 

1925 . . “ . . • • • • . . 2-0 

20. Bhavisayattakaha or Pancamikaha : a romance in 

Apabhrariisa language by Dhanapala {circa 12th cen- 
tury) : edited by C. D. Dalai, and Dr. P. D. Gune, 1923. 6-0 

21. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Palm -leaf and Im- 

portant Paper MSS. in the Bhandars at Jessal- 
mere, compiled by C. D. Dalai, and edited by Pandit 
L. B. Gandhi,1923 . . . . ‘ . . 3-4 

22. 23. Parasuramakalpsutra : a work on Tantra, with 

commentary by Ramesvara and Paddhati by Umanan- 

da : edited by A. Mahadeva Sastry, B.A. 2 vols., 1923. 11-0 

24. Tantrarahasya : a work on the Piabhakara School 

of Purvamimarhaa, by Ramanujacarya : edited by Dr. 

R. Shamasastry, 1923 . . . . . . 1-8 

25. 32. Samarangana : a work on architecture, town- 

planning and engineering, by king Bhoja of Dhara 
(11th century); edited by Mahamahopadhyaya T. 
Ganapati Shastri, Ph.D. 2 vols., 1924-1925 . . 10-0 

26. 41. Sadhanamala ; a Buddhist Tantric text of rituals. 

dated 1165 A.D. consisting of 312 small works, com- 
posed by distinguished writers : edited by Benoyto.sh 
Bhattacharyya, M.A., Ph.D. 2 vols., 1925-1928 . . 14-0 

27. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Central 

Library, Baroda. Vol. 1 (Veda, Vedalaksana and 
Upanisads), compiled by G. K. Shrigondekar, M.A. and 
K. S. Ramaswami Shastri, with a Preface by Dr. 

B. Bhattacharyya, Ph.D. 1925 , . . . 6-0 

28. Manasollasa or Abhilasitarthacintamani : an ency- 

clopaedic work divided into one hundred chapters, 
treating of one hundred different topics by Somesvarade- 
va. a Chalukya king of the 12th century ; edited by 
G. K. Shrigondekar, M.A., 3 vols. vol. I. 1925 . . 2-12 

29. Nalavilasa : a drama by Ramchandrasuri, pupil of 

Hemachandrasuri, describing the Pauranika story of 
Nala and Damayanti : edited by G. K. Shrigondekar 
and L. B. Gandhi, 1926 . . . . . . 2-4 

,30,31. Tattvasangraha : a Buddhist philosophical work 
of the 8th century by S'antaraksita, a Professor at 
Nalanda with Panjika (commentary) by his disciple 
Kamalaslla, also a Professor at Nalanda : edited by 
Pandit Embar Krishnamacharya with a Foreword in 
English by Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, M.A. Ph.D. 2 vols. 

1926 “ .. •• .. 24-0 

33, 34. Mirat-i-Ahmadi : with its Khatimae or Supple- 
ment : By Ali Mahammad Khan, the last Moghul 
Dewan of Gujarat : edited in the original Persian by 
Sved Naw^abali, Professor of Persian, Baroda College, 

3 vols. (vol. I and III in the Press), vol. II. 1926 . . 12-0 
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35. 


36. 


37. 


Manavagrhyasutra : a work on Vedic ritual (domestic) 
of the Yajurveda with the Bhasya of Astavakra ; 
edited with an introduction in Sanskrit by Pandit 
Ramakrishna Harshaji S'astrl, with a Preface by Prof. 
B. C. Lele, 1926 . . 

Natyasastra : of Bharata with the commentary of 
Abhinavagupta of Kashmir : edited by M. Ramakrish- 
na Kavi, M.A. 4 vols, vol. I, illustrated, 1926 
Apabhrariis'akavyatrayT : consisting of three works, 
the Carcari, Upadesarasayana and Kalasvarupakulaka, 
by Jinadatta Suri (12th century) with commentaries: 
edited by L. B. Gandhi, 1927 


5-0 


6-0 


4-0 


38. Nyayapravesa, Part I (Sanskrit Text) : on Buddhist 

Logic of Dinnaga, with commentaries of Haribhadra 
Suri and Parsvadeva: edited by Principal A. B. Dhrii- 
va, M.A., LL.B., Pro-Vice-Chancellor, Hindu Univer- 
sity, Benares . . . . . . Shortly. 

39. Nyayapravesa, Part II (Tibetan Text) : edited with 

introduction, notes, appendices, etc., by Pandit Vidhu- 
.sekhara Bhattacharyya, Principal, Vidyabhavana, Vis- 
vabharati, 1927 . . . . . . • • 

40. Advayavajrasangraha : consisting of twenty short 

works on Buddhist philosophy by Advayavajra. a Bud- 
dhist savant belonging to the 11th century A.D., 
edited by Mahamahopadh 3 ^aya Dr. Haraprasad Shastri. 

M.A., C.I.E., Hon. D. Liit. 1927 

42. Kalpadrukosa : standard work on Sanskrit Lexico- 

graphy bj' Kesava : edited with an elaborate introduc- 
tion and indexes by Pandit Ramavatara Sarraa, M.A., 
Sahityacharj’a of Patna. In two volumes, vol. 1, 1928. 

43. Mirat-i-Ahmadi Supplement : by Ali Muhammad 

Khan. Translated into English from the original 
Persian bj^ Mr. C. N. Seddon, I.C.S. (retired) and Prof. 

Sj'ed Nawab Ali, M.A. Corrected Re-issue, shortly. . • 


2-0 


10-0 


6-8 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 

1. Ramacaritaof Abhinanda, Court poet of Haravarsa (cir. 

9th centur\- A.D.) : edited b 5 ' K. S. Ramaswami 
Shastri. 

2. Natyadarpana : on dramaturge' by Ramacandra Suri 

with his own commentary : edited by Pandit L. B. 
Gandhi and G. K. Shrigondekar, M.A. 

3. Natyasastra: Vol. II. edited by M. Ramakrishna Kavi. 

4. Jayakhyasarhhita : an authoritative Paocharatra work : 

edited bj’ Pandit E. Krsnamacaryya of Vadtal. 

5. Buddhist works on Logic : containing reconstructed 

texts from Chinese, Tibetan texts and English transla- 
tion of Chinese texts of ancient authors like Nagarjuna 
Vasubandhu, etc. by Prof. Giuseppe Tucci of Italj'. 
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6 Manasollasa or Abhilasitarthaeintamani, vol. II. edited 
by G. K. Shrigondekar, M.A. 

7. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Oriental 

Institute, Baroda, vol. II (S'rauta, Dharma and 
Grhya Sutras) compiled by the Library staff. 

8. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Jain Bhan- 

dars at Pattan ; edited from the notes of the late Mr. 

C. D. Dalai, by Pandit L. B. Gandhi, 2 vols. 

9. Bhavaprakasana of S'aradatanaya : an ancient work 

on Dramaturgy : edited by Pandit Ramaswami Shastri, 
Oriental Institute, Baroda and His Holiness Yadugiri 
Yatiraja Swami, Melkot. 

10. Prajnopayaviniscayasiddhi of Anangavajra and Jna- 

nasiddhi of Indrabhuti ; two importMit works belong- 
ing to the little known Vajrayana school of Buddhism 
(8th century A.D.) ; edited by Dr. B. Bhattacharvya. 

PhD. 

11. Siddhantabindu : on Vedanta philosophy by Madhusu- 

dana Sarasvatl with commentary of Purusottama : 
edited by P. C. Divanji, M.A., LL.M. 

12. Tathagataguhyaka or Guhyasamaja : the earliest and 

the most authoritative work of the Tantra School of 
the Buddhists : edited by Dr. B. Bhattacharya, Ph.D., 
Director, Oriental Institute, Baroda. 

13. Influence of Portuguese on the Asiatic Languages ; 

Translated into English from Portuguese by Prof. A. X. 
Soares, M.A., Baroda College, Baroda. 

14. Persian Chronicle : history of the Safvi Period of 

Persian History 15th and 16th centuries by Hasan 
Ramlu : edited by C. N. Seddon, I.C.S. (retired). 
Reader in Persian and Marathi, University of Oxford. 

15. Nanjarajayasobhusana : by Nrsirnhakavi alias Abhi- 

nava Kalidasa, a work on Sanskrit Poetics and relates 
to the glorification of Nanjaraja, son of Virabhupa of 
Mysore ; edited by E. Krishnamacharya. 



PUBLISHED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF H.H, THE 
MAHARAJA GAEKWAD OF BARODA. 

A 

Gazetteer of the Baroda State. By Rao Bahadur Goviudbhai H. 
Desai, B.A., LL.B., Naeb Dewan, Baroda State, and the late 
Principal A. B. Clarke, B.A. With map. 2 volumes 1923, each 
Rs. 15. 

Census of India, 1921, Vol. XVII, Baroda. By Satyavrata 
Mukerjea, B.A., Subah, Baroda Division, formerly Superintendent 
of Census Operations, Baroda State. 

In three parts 1921-22 — p 

Part I Report . . ..1680 

„ II Imperial Tables . . . . 9 0 0 

„ III State Tables .. .. 4 8 d 


Mirat-i-Ahmadi, the Original Persian Text. Edited by Professor 
Nawab Ali. In 3 volumes. 

(Oaekwad's Oriental Series. Vol. II, 1927, Rs. 12. Vols. I and III 

are in the Press.) 

English Translations of Vols. I and II are also in preparation. 















